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From the Restrospective Review place that they ever accomplished a voyage at all. 
° : . ‘ ; . Among others who repaired to the Court of Lisbon 
The History of the Bucaniers ; being an wmpartial rela- was Columbus. This intrepid navigator was neither 
tion of all the Battles, Steges, and other most eminent | to be intimidated by danger, nor subdued by difficul- 
Assaults committed for sé veral years upon the Coast of ties. He boldly launched into the Northern Ocean, 
the West Indies, by the Pirates of Jamaica and Tor-| + a teunpestuous season of the year, and most proba- 
tuga ; both English and other Nations, More espe-'»\y from the high latitude (73° North) he attained, 
cially the unparalleled achievements of Sir H. M. | discovered the coast of East Greenland, and thus, 
Made English from the Dutch Copy : written by J. though not aware of it, found himself in a portion of 
Esquemeling, one of the Bucanie rs: very much cor-\the New World. After several other voyages to the 
rected from the errors of the Original by the relations | js\ands in the Western Ocean, to England, and to the 
of some English gentlemen, that then resided in those | Coast of Guinea, in the course of which he made ac= 
parts. curate observations on everything important in his 
profession, he became convineed of the* spherical 
form of the earth, and of the possibility of sailing on 
London : Printed for Thomas Malthus, at the Sun, in |4 westerly course to the shores of Asia, unless im- 
the Poultrey. 1684. peded in his progress by the discovery of regions 
hitherto unknown. After various mortifying repulses 
Tue States of Genoa and Venice, about the middle | from different powers, he sailed under the auspices of 
of the 14th century, were the only powers in Europe Spain, in 1492, and had the exquisite satisfaction of 
that derived their support from commerce. Many of |seeing his arduous exertions amply rewarded by ar- 
the inhabitants of both these cities were able mathe- | riving in the West Indies: the completion of his un- 
maticians, and had acquired a high repute as hydro- | dertaking was reserved for the unfortunate Magellan. 
graphers and mariners, and were encouraged and pa-| Hitherto England possessed no Royal Navy ;—her 
tronised all over Europe. The States flourished till fleets (such as they were) had been provided by the 
a mutual struggle took place for mercantile pre-emi-| merchants and the Cinque Ports. But in 1488, the 
nence, in which Venice gained the advantage, by en- | Great Harry, the first ship which could properly come 
grossing the whole trade of India, then carried on | under that denomination, was leanched, which like- 
through the interior of Asia, or by the way of the Red wise appears to be the first that carried three masts. 
Sea. Frequent commotions and distracted councils|Cannon were used in naval actions as early as the 
induced many of the Genoese to quit their native conn- | thirteenth century, by the Venetians. The English 
try, and repair to those parts where active genius met | did not employ them in their ships till 1480. The 
with due encouragement. Portugal was, at this time, | guns were mounted on a kind of platform, and fired 
Jaudably engaged in prosecuting discoveries on the | over the gunwale of the vessel; but, in 1515, the 
Coast of Africa, and readily received all those indivi-| Henri Grace de Dieu was built with port-holes. Pre- 
duals able, by their talents and skill, to assist in the | vious to this, the vessels had but one deck. The first 
great design. ‘The art of navigation was yet in its in- | advantage of the invention of ports was to increase 
fancy, nautical astronomy scarcely known, and naval | the number of decks to two and three. Still, however, 
architectare in a rude and imperfect state. The tim-| the ships, when compared with those of the present 
bers of the ships were badly put together, and fre-| day, were miserably fitted, and exceedingly clumsy. 
quently much: decayed ; the masts, yards, rigging, and Had the Court of Spaim delayed much longer in 
sails were heavy, awkward and unhandy; and what- | acceding to the wishes of Columbus, it is most praba- 
ever wonder may be excited at the New World re-| ble that his first visit to the Western shores would 
maining so long undiscovered, a slight consideration 
of the frail materials of which their barks were com-| * The spherical form of the earth, and the possibility of 
posed, added to the superstitious ignorance of the ma- | circumnavigating the globe, had been asserted by Sir 
riners, wil! soon dispel it, and astonishment take its | John Mandeville, in the 13th century. 
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have been under the British flag. Henry VII. who 
had been too much disturbed by the internal commo- 
tions of the kingdom to atl nd to the first application, 
invited the great navigator to England, but the invi- 
tation wast ite, for Columbus had ilready sailed.* 
The discovery of the continent of America, and, short- 
ly after, the Eastern passage to India, round the Cape| 
of Good Hope. by De Gama, were attended with im- 
portant advantages to all the nations of Europe. | 
Navication became less difficult and obscure; com- 
merce was c nsiderably enlarged ; industry every | 
where increased, and the arts were cultivated with} 
considerable assiduity. The first settlement of the| 
Spaniards in the New World was at Hispaniola; and 
These, cast-| 


convicts were despatched to people it. 
ing off all restraint, to the great grief of the noble-| 
minded Columbus, committed the most barbarous atro-| 
cities on the inoffensive When first disco-| 
vered, in 1492, it contained nearly two millions of in-| 
habitants ; but Benzoni relates, that, in 1545, scarcely 
150 remained alive. ‘The massacres of those tyrants, | 


natives. 


repaid the industrious planter; and when we com- 
pare the conduct of Penn with that of the Spaniards 
in their new settlements, every Englishman must feel 
a sentiment of honest pride. But the dark shade 
which will ever remain as an indelible mark of dis- 
grace on the New World, is the Slave Trade.* 
Piracy had long been practised ; and, after the dis- 
covery of the New World, which presented such temp- 
tations of wealth, assumed something of a systematic 
form. The origin of the Bucaniers, however, has 
not been clearly traced. They took their rise from 
accidental circumstances, when the Spaniards, jealous 
of their newly-acquired dominion, adopted every me- 
thod, just or unjust, to prevent a participation. It is 
true, his Holiness Alexander VI. had drawn the fa- 
mous line of demarcation from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic Pole; but sailors are not exactly the class of 
characters to be intimidated by a Bull, though issuing 
from the Vatican; and Pope Alexander and Pope 
Joan are much upon a par tn their estimation. The 
term Bucanier was applied to the earliest French 


whose delight consisted in witnessing excruciating] settlers at St. Domingo, who employed themselves in 
torture, and who exulted with bratal gratification in|hunting wild cattle for the hides and tallow; but, on 
the convulsive pangs of their fellow creatures, fade| being driven by the Spaniards from their settlements, 
before the recital of the inhuman murders perpetrated | they entered into a league with English adventurers, 


by the conquerors of the New World. We have call-| 
ed the natives inoffensive, not upon our own authority | 
but on that of Columbus himself, in a letter addressed | 
to the Spanish Court, after having been unfortunately 
shipwrecked. He states that the whole of their pro-| 
perty was saved and carefully guarded by the Indians, 
who sympathised in their loss, and rendered them} 
every assistance. By the law of repartimientos the} 
natives were distributed by lots to their future masters, 
who compelled them to dig in the mines, without rest 
or intermission, until their sufferings were closed by | 
a welcome death. Those who used assistance, or at-| 
tempted to escape, were hunted down with dogs, | 
which were fed on their flesh. Neither age nor sex 
were spared : and, with frantic zeal and impiety, they 
called in the aid of religion to give a colour of sanc- 
tity to their atrocious depravity. Some compelled 
their miserable captives to wade into the water, 
where, after adininistering the baptism, they imme- 
diately cut their throats, to prevent apostacy ; others 
bound themselves by oaths to destroy thirteen every 
morning, in honour of our Saviour and the twelve 
Apostles. 

All this dreadful waste of blood was unattended by 
the gratification of the avarice which prompted it, Sir 
Francis Drake visited the island in 1585, and remarks, 
that the Spaniards had derived so little advantage 
from their situation as to be under the necessity of 
converting pieces of leather into money. In other 
parts, the immense treasure which had been amassed 
by such unjustifiable means, exposed them to conti- 
nual depredations. A mere handful of Spaniards un- 
der Cortez had subjugated Mexico, and these in their 
turn would fly with trembling alarm from a few Bri- 
tish seamen. Though the English plantations did 
not produce gold, yet the cultivation of the soil amply 





* Henry, foiled in his attempt, determined to share in 
the advantages. He fitted out an expedition, under John 
Cabot, a Venetian, and his son Sebastian. They, in 1494, 


discovered Newfoundland, and coasted it thence to Florida; 
thus acquiring for this country that tract of land now 
known as the United States. 


and commenced a system of plunder, by way of reta- 





* We have witnessed the horrors of slavery. We have 
seen the African on the shores of his home, in his native 
land. We have accompanied him across the wide waste 
of waters that divides the two continents. We have ob- 
served his pangs at the slave-mart, when sold and sepa- 
rated from the last remnant of his friends (a sister, a 
brother, or a parent,) or when his heart has swelled almost 
to bursting at parting with the being whom he fondly, af- 
fectionately loved. We have beheld him under the hands 
of a brutal task-master, submitting with patient endurance 
to his toil, and not unfrequently smarting under the lash 
of the whip, without deigning to shrink, or betray a symp- 
tom of suffering. We have spoken to him with tender 
commiseration—have soothed his afflictions—have watched 
the unrestrained tears roll in heavy drops down his agi- 
tated face, and one act of sympathetic kindness has im- 
planted a deep impression of gratitude in his breast. This 
is no romantic tale, no idle story, but plain matter of fact. 
It was once the lot of the writer of this article to be on 
board of a small vessel, containing nearly 100 slaves; the 
whole (with the exception of five or six men) were male 
and female children, from four to thirteen years of age. 
These were confined in a small space, with scarcely suffi- 
cient height to sit upright; many of them labouring under 
disease, and their flesh (or rather skin, for flesh they had 
but little) rubbed into wounds with the motion of the ves- 
sel, and by lying close together on the bare deck. The 
men, observing the constant inebriation of the crew, plan- 
ned to take the schooner from them; but they were too 


|emaciated and weak by confinement and hunger to attempt 
|it hastily. 


In a short time, the y were observed to be con- 
siderably altered in their appearance, and to look much 
better. One night, when all the crew, but the man at the 
helm, were asleep, these desperate Negroes rushed on the 
deck. The sailors and captain were aroused—a scuffle of 
some minutes ensued, in which both parties were severely 
wounded, and ultimately the slaves were overcome. The 
following morning, the captain deliberately loaded his pis- 
tols, placed three of the poor wretches in succession out- 
side the gangway, and, in the presence of the others, shot 
them with his own hand. On inquiring, it was discovered 
that these little half-famished children had daily supplied 
the men with some portion of their own scanty provision, 





to strengthen them for the enterprise. 
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HISTORY OF THE BUCANIERS. 
liation; and, though their principal operations were; The governments of both England and France de- 
directed against the Spaniards, yet they were fre-|nied al! understanding with the freebooters, though 
quently troubled with an imperfection in the organs they secretly rejoiced at having so powerful a check 
of vision, which prevented them from distinguishing upon the Spanish colonies. The Bucaniers them- 
the flags of different nations. They seized the island selves pretended to hold commissions from the French 
of Tortuga, and fortified it, asa shelter and protection and Dutch ; but the principal part of them posse ssed 
to their vessels, which, in the first instance, consisted | only that authority which sailors term **a commission 
of canoes and open boats. The numerous small is- from the Pope.” Their first attacks were directed 
lands (or keys) constantly afforded them a place of upon the shipping alone ; till the Spaniards, weary of 
refuge in danger, and facilitated their projects; they making so many valuable consignments to the hands 
likewise supplied immense quantities of turtle, which of these desperadoes, shut up their ports and disman- 
served them for food. The success of a few indivi-|tled their vessels. This produced a contrary effect 
duals prompted others to similar pursuits; and that | from what they designed ; for the pirates now ravaged 
which, by adecisive blow on the part of the Spaniards, the coasts of the main, making descents upon the 
might have been easily destroyed, soon spread tosuch cities and towns, and plundering them of all the va- 
an alarming extent, that the pirates became the sole luables they could conveniently bring away. In these 
masters of the sea. enterprises they committed many disgraceful and bar- 
It was not, however, till the takiag of Jamaica, in barous acts; and, as the Spaniards, in their remorse- 
1655, that they assembled together in large bodies, !ess cruelty, had endeavoured to disguise their depra- 
and framed laws among themselves. This island was vily under the cloak of religious zeal, so did these 
discovered by Columbus, in 1494. The Court of tarpaulin crusaders consider themselves instruments 
Spain vested the sole property in him, and his son be- of retributive justice in the hands of Providence, and 
came the first governor. ‘The Spaniards built several resorted to nearly similar means. Las Casas, speak- 
cities ; but, losing the spirit of enterprise and indus- ing of the conquest of the New World, says—* 1 
try, they sunk into indolence, and contented them-! once beheld four or five chief Indians roasted alive at 
selves with a few plantations for their subsistence, a slow fire, and as the miserable victims poured forth 
and disposed of the surplus to ships passing the coast. their dreadful yells, it disturbed the commandant in 
In 1655, the English made a descent on the island, his siesta, and he sent an order that they should be 
conquered the capital, and settled there. ‘This new strangled; but the officer on duty would not suffer it; 
colony consisted of part of the puritanical militia who but, causing their mouths to be gagged that their 
had fought under Cromwell ; but they were soon af- shrieks might not be heard, he stirred up the fire with 
terwards joined by a number of royalists, who aban- his own hands, and roasted them deliberately till they 
doned the country and cause they could no longer all expired. I saw it myself.”"—The pirates, in some 
maintain. Here both parties hoped to enjoy tranquil- instances, did the same by the Spaniards, to make 
lity; but the spirit of discord which had excited so them confess where their property was hidden, and 
many quarrels in the mother-country, again burst out often used a refinement in cruelty at which human na- 
in their new settlement, and the scenes of blood and ture shudders; but these acts were chiefly before the 
slaughter were renewed. After the Restoration, a taking of Jamaica. When the English took the lead, 
civil government was formed, and every effort resort-|and even freebooters began to geta little polished, 
ed to, that could tend to promote culture and industry, their expeditions assumed an appearance of more ho- 
but without effect; for the Bucaniers, making ‘jt nourable warfare, though often marked with brutal fe- 
their principal resort, poured in such vast treasures, rocity. 
that the inhabitants amassed considerable wealth with The discovery of the passage to the South Seas, 
little difficulty, and despised the more honourable oc- through the Straits of Magellan, opened new sources 
cupations of honest labour. The population rapidly of wealth; and Sir Francis Drake, whose inveterate 
increased, and in a few years amounted to 20,000, hatred of the Spaniards prompted him on all occasions 
whose only source of subsistence was derived from to wreak his vengeance on them, sailed on a predato- 
the plunder of the Spaniards. Here the Bucaniers ry excursion, bearing however the royal sanction.* 
found a ready market for their ill-got spoils, and ob- After committing numerous depredations on the west- 
tained such supplies of ammunition and stores as were ern coast of America, he returned to England with 
requisite to ensure success in their hazardous under- considerable treasure; and his example operating on 
takings. ‘The boundless extravagance of these ma- the romantic and daring spirit of the times, prompted 
rauders soon reduced them to distress; and, after others to pursue the same track; and thus the Buca- 
squandering away, with thoughtless profusion, their niering system became more strengthened and esta- 
hard-earned prize-money, they were compelled to re- blished. 
peat their visits to the Spaniards. Under such cir-| Holland had long struggled for the mastery of the 
cumstances it is not difficult to decide; the tempta- seas; and though her fleets sailed through the British 
tions were indeed powerful; and the Spaniards, by|Channel, and even up the Thames, with a broom at 
their ostentatious display, materially assisted in their, the mast-head, yet they were soon compelled to make 
own ruin; for instance—the city of Lima, in 1682, 
(when the viceroy made his entry,) actually had the; , As a specimen of the nature of his equipment, we 
streets paved with ingots of silver, to the amount of need only say it consisted of five vessels, and that his own 
seventeen millions sterling. What a pretty prize for ship, the Admiral, was not bigger than one of our New. 
a few honest tars! Then the splendour and magnifi-| castle colliers, and the smallest was only fifteen tons bur- 
cence of their churches, ornamented with immense) den, not equal to a fishing-smaek : yet with this insignifi- 
gold and silver images, crucifixes, and candlesticks, cant armament he performed prodigies of valour. From 
and not unfrequently large altars of massive silver,|one Spanish bark alone he took four hundred weight of 
became objects of a devout regard. Baldivian gold. 









li ol! ow 
titerally 
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1 brush of it (as sailors say,) and becom 
flying Dutchmen. ‘The sailors of the * olden times’ 
were scarcely any of them seamen, and Columbus we 
may consider as the first deserving of the appellation ; 
while in that recklessness of danger, that fearlessness 
of death, which characterized the Bucaniers, we 
mark the promise and foundation of those daring ex- 
ploits, which, towards the close of the 17th century, 
were so powerfully displayed by the British navy. It 
may be asked, what is the difference between as iilor 
ndaseaman?t Any one who 
be a sailor but it requires years of intense observatt 
ind constant practice to become a seaman. Examine 
that beautiful structure, a ship of the line, equipped 
for sea, and ask a mere sailor, while pointing to the 
what this or will answer 

Put the question to a seaman, and he ir 


often goes to sea may 


rigging, that is'—he 


“ r ype s.”’ = 
stantly gives it a name, “ shronds, stays, lifts, braces, 
sheets,”’ or whatever else your attention may be di- 
rected to. Both are arrayed in the * jacket 
sers so blue,”’ yet notice the manner in which these 
re worn. The sailor's have a certain stiffness about 
them approaching to the exact cut of the soldier. The 
F r to be thrown 


and trou- 


seaman 8s, ¢ ju lly neat and trim. ¢ ppe 


on with easy negligence, as if he had just come down 


from reefing top-sails. The sailor displays a sort of 
uneoncern in the hour of difficulty, but it proceeds 
from ignorance as to the extent of his danger; the 
seaman, fully sensible of it, watches with cool deter 
mination the eye of his superior—anticipates his or- 
ders, yet stands immovable till the word is given, 
thouch life or death is on the event. To the sailor, 
ll ships a alik but a seaman is as much a part 
of his ship as Adam’s detached rib was bone of his 
bone ; there is a sort of affection and friendship which 
unites them: indeed, in more instances than one, we 
have seen the hardy veteran, when discharged or 
drafied, even melt to tears. The seamar ves his 
ship, the trooper loves his horse, the foot-soldier loves 
himselt. The seaman will never forsake his ship, 


while a hope of her safety remains; the trooper will 
share his last crust with the noble animal that bears 
him; the foot-soldier looks out for his bills 
eare of his kit. Wherever a soldier marches, he is 

+} 


looked at with a sort of distrust; he places but little 


t, and takes 


confidence in his comrade, who repays him in the 


same coin ; unable, from the smallness of his pay, to 
} h 


entertain a friend, or enjoy a companion, he is lonely 
when off duty (though in the midst of his regiment) 
nnd when 1 duty, he is solitary, not unfrequently 


sad. When a land-battle ceases, the slat rhter still 
continues, while the victorious army, pursuing the 
flying enemy, trample on the wounded and dying, re- 
gardless of their groans; they cut to pieces all that 
oppose their progress, for, while a remnant of the foe 
remains, they may rally again, and,choosing an advan- 
tageous position, bid defiance to their pursuers. When 
two fleets, or single ships of hostile nations meet, the 
principal dependence of their crews is in the gallant 
vessel that carrics them: the seamen work at the same 
gun, and watch, with cool deliberation, the moment 
when they can pour in the most destructive fire to 
cripple their opponent: as soon as this is effected on 
one side or the other, the colours are hauled down, 
and animosity is over. In storms and tempests, the 


gallant ship sometimes rises to the topmost waves, 
and then plunges in the dark abyss of waters, that 
swell like mountains on either side : 


at such moments 
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it is the seaman’s pride to see how she behaves—to 
watch her falling off and coming up—to ease her to 
the seas, and tend her with the same care that a mo- 
ther would her darling child. 

The Bucaniers, in many instances, were a com- 
position of all these characters, particularly in their 
land expeditions, under Sir Henry Morgan, and other 
leaders who came after him. The first pirate, whose 
name became celebrated at Tortuga, was a native of 
Dieppe, called Pierre Le Grand. ‘This desperado, 
taking advantage of the dusk of the evening, with 
twenty-eight men, boldly boarded the Vice-Admiral 

f the Spanish flota; sinking his own boat alongside, 
1s soon as they quitted it, that the pirates might have 
no place of retreat. Rushing into the cabin, where a 
party were assembled at cards, he commanded them 
to yield, an order which the astonished and terrified 
Spaniards immediately obeyed.. They then proceed- 
ed to different parts of the ship, cutting down all that 
made opposition, and eventually gained possession of 
her. Pierre’s success very soon produced a lively 
sensation in the island ; every man became a pirate; 
and, treasuring up some of the property obtained as a 
common stock, a body of them were in a short time 
enabled to purchase two ships, in which they cruised 
against the Spaniards, and captured, among others, 
some large vessels laden with plate for the Caraccas. 
These were eatried to Tortuga, and their cargoes sold 
to merchant vessels bound to Europe. The fame of 
such exploits, and th desire of sharing the spoil, 
brought out fresh adventurers ; so that the number of 
vessels, in the course of three or four years, amounted, 
to upwards of twenty. Another, and yet more daring 
attack, was made by one Peter Francis, who, having 
had a tedious cruise, without success, ran down to the 
banks where the pearl fishery was carried on by a 
number of vessels, with a man-of-war to protect them. 
In a boat with twenty-six men, he dashed alongside 
the Vice-Admiral, of eight guns and sixty men ; and, 
ifter a sancuinary contest, she surrendered. Flushed 
with victory, they now determined to attempt the man- 

f-war; but, by a sudden squall, they lost their mast, 
and in their turn beeame prisoners, and were compel- 
led to vie ld up their prize, whose value in pearls 
alone was estimated at 100,000 pieces of eight. 

About the same time, a Portuguese, in a boat with 
four guns and thirty men, engaged a large ship with 
twenty guns and seventy men, which, after a despe- 
rate conflict, struck to them. The pirate, in this 
action, lost ten of his crew: the remaining twenty 
endeavoured to carry their prize to a place of security, 
but falling in with three other large ships, they were 
retaken, and carried to Campeachy, where the Portu- 
cuese was immediately recognised, and sentenced to 
suffer death, for the many robberies and murders he 
had committed on the coast. For the better security 
of his person (as he had made his escape when taken 
once before), it was deemed by the magistrates most 
prudent to leave him on board, while they erected 
a gibbet for him on land. The prisoner, aware of 
their intention, and feeling no inclination for the ex- 
alted station they had assigned him, dexterously and 
secretly made his escape a second time, and floated to 
the shore with the help of two empty earthen jars, 
which supported him in swimming. After being near- 
ly starved, and encountering severe hardships, he ar- 
rived, at the expiration of a fortnight, at a place about 
forty leagues from Campeachy, and once more joined 
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the pirates. A fresh boat was now equipped, and,| 
with twenty hands, the daring Portuguese returned to| 
Campeachy, and, in the most undaunted manner, as-| 
saulted the very ship from which he had escaped, and 
once more became its master. Still, however, fortune 
persecuted him; for, in attempting to reach Jamaica, 
she struck upon the rocks and was wrecked. 

Cruel and desperate as these men had been, there 
was yet another leader capable of surpassing them in 
brutal malice and blood-thirsty vilainy. ‘This was a 
Dutehman, who had been driven from the Brazils and 
came to Jamaica. Here he joined the pirates, and 
served as a private seaman till one party separated 
from their old commander; and, choosing the Dutch- 
man (whose name was Brasilano) for their captain, 
they set out on an excursion for plunder. In the course 
of a few days, they fell in with and captured a large 
ship, in which they found a great quantity of plate, 
and carried vessel and cargoto Jamaica. ‘This action 
caused him to be much esteemed among his class, and 
equally dreaded by the Spaniards, several of whom 
he roasted alive upon wooden spits, and committed 
such other horrid cruelties as make us shudder at the 
state of depravity to which human beings may be re- 
duced. Brasilano at last fell into the power of his 
enemies; but such was their terror of the pirates, that 
they feared to put him and his companions to death. 
These marine banditti were, therefore, released, (un- 
der an oath to forsake their nefarious mode of life,) 
and sent to Old Spain. The folly of binding men by 
oath who acknowledged no laws, either human or di- 
vine, was very soon evinced by their immediate return 
to Jamaica, where they recommenced robbery and 
piracy with their old activity and cruelty. ‘The Spa- 
niards, .finding that neither mercy nor punishment 
produced the desired effect, refrained, as much as pos- 


sible, from trade, under the hope of starving th 
booters,—but the latter, having increased in boldness 
and force, resolved on more daring enterprises, an 
prepared to attack the cities and towns. The constant 
risks to which these water-rats exposed their lives, 
inured them to every degree of hardship and difficulty 
on their own element, and prepared them for more 
desperate undertakings on shore, while the Spaniards 
rendered listless and effeminate, by indolence and 
luxury, offered but feeble resistance. Though p 
sessing the advantage in numbers, yet they wanted 
the essential requisites of determination and courage, 
and contented themselves under the idea that they 
were not conquered by men, but by infernal spirits. 
The pirates now began to assemble in bodies, and to 
frame a code of laws to regulate their conduct towards 
each other, which was rigorously enforced. Their 
first plan was to victual their fleet, but they disdained 
to purchase provisions, as inconsistent with their cha- 
racter and degrading to their profession, particularly 
as the Spanish cattle and swine yards were always 
well stocked ; sometimes, however, they were glad 
to content themselves with beuf de cheval.* The 
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immense herds of wild cattle also furnished them with 
food. 

The first land invader was an Englishman of the 
name of Scot, who sacked and pillaged the town of 
Campeachy, and obtained a large ransom to prevent 
its being burnt. To him succeeded Mansvelt, who 
attempted to penetrate through Grenada to the South 
Seas, but want of provision compelled him to aban- 
don the enterprise. After him came John Davis, a 
native of Jamaica, a man endowed with uncommon 
prudence and valour. With eighty out of his ninety 
men in three canoes he landed at Nicaragua, and on 
the third night reached the city. The citizens, not ex- 
pecting such unceremonious visiters, were quietly re- 
posing,—and creat, indeed, was their consternation at 
finding the Bucaniers in possession of the town, ran- 
sacking and plundering with incredible diligence. 
The pirates did not forget to rifle the churches of 
everything valuable, and with the whole of their 
booty returned in safety tothe ship. After this exploit, 
Davis was chosen admiral of the fleet, and pillaged 
St. Austin’s, atown of Florida, notwithstanding it was 
strongly defended by a castle, garrisoned by two hun- 
dred men. 

About this time, a Frenchman, named Lolonnois, 
(born at Sable d’Olonne, near Basque Roads,) ap- 
peared on the scene of action. He had been banished 
when a youth, and sold asaslave in the West Indies ; 
but a ¢ through various gradations in vil- 


iter passil 


passin 






lany, he was considered as qualified to superintend 
the rest, and, accordingly, was made governor of Tor- 
tuga. Sull he continued his predatory excursions ; 
but his ship being wrecked upon the Spanish main, 

Ss crew was attacked by the Spaniards, and the 
greater part of them killed. Lolonnois was severely 
wounded, and would have shared the fate of the rest, 
had he not smeared his face with sand, gunpowder, and 
blood, and concealed himself among the slain till the 


Spaniards, satiated with the work of destruction, quit- 





ted the field. When they were gone, he bound up his 
wounds as well as he could, and ina Spanish disguise 
entered the town of Campeachy. Here were re- 
cing for his supposed death.* Bonfires and fétes 
" s vessel toa t! ty rhis cor 
ith, and having rt d payment, gave in nation to 
t English Admit where the catt might be found, 
fering atthe same time, if prov d with ar ned party, 
to reship them for the service of the fleet. His offers wer 
iccepted, and performed with such des match, t covel 
ot the night, th: t the whole were safely conveved on b ird, 
ind proved truly acceptable to th men and troops after 
eir long voyage. Of course, he received a second pay 
ment, and his vessel was hired as an armed tr insport by 
the admiral. Numerous licensed ships also were, till 
within these few years, pursuing a similar trade (though 
n a smaller scale) with the Bucaniers. 


* We observe a similar and very remarkable anecdote 
of a pirate, in Captain Hall’s very amusing and instructive 


Journal, written on the coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, 


in the years 1820-21-22. 


“ The history of Benavides is curious. He was a native 


* This trick of victualling at the expense of the Spa-|ofConception,and served for some time in the Chilian army, 


niards was not confined to former times, but actually car-|from which he deserted to th 


ried on till the late revolution in the New World. 
instance is within our knowledge. 


One 


at the battle of Maypo, in 1als. 
At the time the British |character; and as, in addition to the crime of desertion, he 


Royalists, but was retaken 
He was of a ferocious 


fleet sailed up the river Plate, and laid before Monte Video, |had committed several murders, he was sentenced to death, 


a Bermudian, commanding a little brig, (he is now captain 


along with his brother and other delinquents. According- 


of a Brazilian frigate,) was compelled by the Spaniards to |ly, the whole party were brought forth in the Plaza of Sant- 
collect bullocks at a distant station and transport them |iago, and shot. 


Benavides, who, though terribly wounded, 
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abounded, congratulations were heard on every side 
for the defeat and slaughter of the pirates, particularly 
of their leader, who had the satisfaction of being an 
eye-witness of their exultation. By the agency of 
some slaves, who naturally disliked their condition, a 
canoe was procured, in which, with his sable compa- 
nions, he reached Tortuga, and once more embarked 
in fresh designs ; but having lost all his property when 
his ship was wrecked, he was obliged to be content 
with two canoes. With these, he took post on the 
north side of Cuba, for the purpose of intercepting 
the trade. ‘The inhabitants of De los Cayos imme- 
diately gave information to the Governor of Havana, 
who could scarcely credit the intelligence, believing 
Lolonnois to be dead ; yet, as they strongly importun- 
ed him for assistance, he sent a ship mounting ten 
guns, with orders to the captain not tc return until he 
had destroyed the pirates, (and for this purpose a ne- 
taken on board to officiate as executioner ;) 
Lolonnois himself was to be brought to Havana to 
grace the triumph of the victor, and tc suffer severer 
tortures. Nothing daunted this daring marauder; 
understanding that the ship lay at anchor in the river 
of att ick her. To eff ct his 
purpose, he me fishermen, and compelled 
them to pilot him in. On nearing the ship they were 
challenged by the wateh, who inquired * from whence 
they came, and whether they had seen any pirates ?” 
Lolonnois constrained the fishermen to answer, that 
“ They had seen no pirates, nor anything like a pi- 


gro was 


Estera. he resolved to 


seized si 


rate,’ which induced the Spaniards to imagine, that 
they had frightened the pirates away. But the next 
morning th y discovered their mistake, for Lolon- 
nois assailed the vessel so vigorously that, notwith- 
standing all the resistance they could make, they 
were compe lled to surrender, and, one by one, euf- 
fered the fate intended for his crew. Among the 
rest, the negro hang , who begged hard 


for his life.—but, after gaining from him the intelli- 
gence of the whole affair, his head rolled after the 
rest. One only was reserved, to carry the tidings to 
the Governor of Havana, with a note, telling him— 

“That | Lolonnois) had only retaliated the kindness 
v } in for himselt is trnends, and 
that ) execute the san tence upon his Don 
ship w he had designed for his (Lolonnois’s) punish 
ment: assuring him that the merey which he should 
hereatter show to any Spaniard whatever, that fell into 
his hands, should be, to him no qu t 


Being now provided with a stout vessel, fit for his 


steered for Maracaibo, and captured a 


purpose, he 

large ship laden with plate and merchandise. With 
— ' 

was not killed, had sufficient fortitude to feign himself 

dead The bodi being dragged off. were left without 


burial to be destroyed by the gallinazos, a species of vul- 
— r 


ture. The sergeant, who superintended this last part of 


the ceremony, was personally inimical to Benavides, for 
murdering some of his relations; and, to gratify his re- 
venge, drew bis sword, and, while they were dragging the 
body of his foe to the pile, gave it a severe gash across 


the neck. The resolute Benavides bore this also without 
flinching, and lay like a dead man amongst the others, un 


til it became dark; he then contrived to extricate himself 


from the heap, and in a most miserable plight crawled to a| 
neighbouring cottage, the generous inhabitants of which re-| 


ceived and attended him with the greatest care.”—P. 283, | 


Vol. I. 
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this he returned to Tortuga, and was received by the 
inhabitants with every demonstration of joy, as they 
well knew into whose hands the riches would soon 
pass. Elevated with success, he now contemplated 
greater projects, and designed to equip an army as 
well as a fleet,with every requisite to carry on his ope- 
rations by land. In the course ofa short time, eight 
vessels, with six hundred and sixty persons, were 
collected and sailed for the Spanish main. In their 
passage they took two valuable ships, one Jaden with 
money, seven thousand weight of powder, and a great 
quantity of muskets,—the other mounted sixteen guns, 
and became a formidable addition to their squadron. 
Maracaibo was fixed on as the place of their destination. 
This city was considered both rich and populous, con- 
taining between three and four thousand persons, ot 
whom nearly one thousand were able to bear arms. 
Gibraltar was about forty leagues higher up in the 
country, with fifteen hundred inhabitants, including 
four hundred able to carry arms: both places were 
likewise defended by batteries. Setting the danger 
of the enterprise at defiance, the Bucaniers boldly 
advanced upon the city, and, after several hours’ sharp 
contest, obtained possession; but the principal part 
of the inhabitants made their escape to Gibraltar, car- 
rying the best of their goods along with them. The 
remainder were doomed to undergo the hellish cruelty 
of their conquerors. The rack and the flames were in 
constant requisition, and Lolonnois, whose demoniacal 
spirit did not fail to glut itself with blood, cut several 
to pieces with his own hand. After remaining fifteen 
days at Maracaibo, they determined to attack Gibral- 
tar, where the y imagined the Spaniards to have con- 
cealed their wealth. This place was now defended 
by several batteries and eight handred soldiers, nor 
had anything been omitted, which was calculated to 
opp se the progress ¢ f the invaders. But nothing 
could daunt the spirit of the Bucaniers—they shook 
hands with each other, and solemnly swore to live or 
die together. A desperate battle ensued; the Spa- 
niards fought with bravery, but were compelled, at 
last, to retreat, leaving behind nearly five hundred 
slain; while the loss on the part of the pirates a- 
mounted to eighty killed and wounded—of the last, 
not recovered. ‘The pirates entered Gibraltar, 
and commenced their system of plunder and brutality. 
Many of the prisoners perished through hunger and 
wanton cruelty; others were sacrificed to the caprice 
of their inhuman conquerors, who continued four en- 
tire weeks collecting the wealth of the surrounding 
country, and then demanded ten thousand pieces of 
eight for the ransom of the town. This sum not being 
immediately paid, they set the place on fire; buat the 
Spaniards bringing the ransom, it was extinguished, 
after doing considerable mischief. With their booty 
they now returned to Maracaibo, and agreed to pre- 
serve the city for twenty thousand pieces of eight, 
which was accordingly paid, as well as a supply of 
five hundred head of cattle. They had now been two 
months in these towns, when, to the great joy of the 
inhabitants, they took their departure. On calculating 
the amount of plunder, they found in money two hun- 
dred and sixty pieces of eight, and vast quantities of 
plate, jewels, silks and other articles,—most of which, 
in the course of afew weeks was expended on the rude 
pleasures of the pirate-sailor. 

It would be a painful and disgusting task to follow 
this leader, further than merely to state, that his rob- 
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beries and plunderings continued for some time, 
attended with acts of remorseless barbarity, (for 
instance, he cut open the breast of a Spaniard, and, 
tearing out the heart, actually gnawed it between his 
teeth with the savage ferocity of a wolf;) at last, he 


was himself taken by the Indians, and, with many of 


his comrades, burnt alive. The remainder were re- 
duced to extreme distress,—some perished in the 
woods by famine, and the few who escaped were ren- 
dered incapable of further exertion through the re- 
mainder of their lives, and died, at last, of disease 
and misery. 

Such was the commencement, progress and termi- 
nation of the earliest among the Bucaniers. Men, 
whose extraordinary acts of valour excite wonder and 
admiration, while their abandoned villanies and atro- 
cious cruelties fill the mind with horror and disgust. 
Yet even the lives of these desperate adventurers 
were not unproductive of advantages. The treasures 
they had from time to time obtained, began to spread 
over the West Indies, and laid the foundation of that 
prosperity which many of these islands afterwards 
enjoyed. Nor must we omit to mention another 
advantage derived from these pirates. To them, we 
are, in a great measure, indebted for the earliest of 
our discoveries in the New World, as the Spaniards, 
with their habitual jealousy, endeavoured to keep 
every nation in ignorance respecting its history and 
numerous productions. It is true, Sir Walter Raleigh 
sailed up the Orinoco, and signalized himself in his 
endeavours to obtain every information that could 
prove of service to his country, and promote the ex- 
tension of knowledge. The Bucaniers, without 
being aware of the importance of their communica- 
tions, were constantly spreading reports of the various 
places they had visited, and giving tolerably accurate 
descriptions of the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants, with the nature of the soil and the animal and 
vegetable productions of the country. There wer 
but few spots left unvisited by them, either among 
the islands or on the continent. 

The time of Elizabeth appears to have been the 
age of enterprise and heroism. The New World 
presented a vast theatre for bold undertakings, offer- 
ing fame and riches to the intrepid mariner. The 
increasing greatness of England, as a maritime power 
was viewed with envy by the other nations of Europe, 
and they would have gladly degraded her aspiring 
flag; but Elizabeth, aware how much the defence of 
her kingdom depended on its naval armament, liberal- 
ly encouraged every attempt to increase its force, and 
promote navigation and commerce. Nor were her 
efforts confined to Europe alone. She fitted out re- 
spectable fleets to attack the Spanish colonies, and 
her example was followed by the merchants. Though 
no mention is made, in the history of the Bucaniers, 
of this queen, yet she was much concerned in their 
enterprises, aiding the privateering expeditions, and 
sharing the spoils. It is a curious circumstance, and 
displays a striking picture of the state of religion 
among the Roman Catholics of that day, that in one 
Spanish ship, captured by White, an Englishman, 
there were found no less than two millions of papal 
bulls for granting indulgences to the Spaniards in 
their settlements. These were royal trade, and had 
been purchased by the King of Spain for three hun- 
dred thousand florins, prime cost, and by him designed 
to be retailed for five millions ;—indeed, the gross 
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darkness in which the priests kept the people con- 
tributed, in a great measure, to the success of the 
pirates. The clergy rioted in voluptuous ease, and 
at the same time holding a powerful influence over 
the minds and actions of their flocks, they found it to 
their advantage to increase ignorance and encourage 
superstition; nor was this confined to the earlier 
period of their missions to the colonies, it has con- 
tinued, through succeeding generations, down to the 
very time of the late declaration of independence :— 
but more of this hereafter. 

We now proceed to speak of the next leader among 
these lawless ravagers; a man, whose very name 
spread such terror, that the old women frightened the 
children to sleep with it, and then lay awake them- 
selves through fear. Henry Morgan was a native of 
Wales, and the son of a wealthy farmer, but having 
no inclination to pursue his father’s occupation he 
quitted home and Barbadoes, where the 
captain immediately sold him according to the prac- 
tice of the times. After serving his time, he obtained 
his freedom, and went to Jamaica. The temptations 
held out of valuable plunder, and the rapid acquire- 
ment of wealth, induced him to join the Bucaniers; 
and such was his success, intrepidity, and judgment, 
that, in a short time, he was enabled, with his com- 
rades, to subscribe to a joint-stock and purchase a 
ship. And so highly was he esteemed by his com- 
panions, that they conferred upon him the command, 
and agreed to submit to him as theircaptain. In this 
ship they cruised on the coast of Campeachy, and 
then returned to Jamaica with rich prizes. 
About this time, Mansvelt, an old and daring ehief 
among the pirates, was fitting out a considerable fleet, 
with a design to land upon the continent, and make 
booty of all thatcame in his way. He rightly judged 
that Morgan was a man of undaunted courage and 
ready skill, and consequently chose him for his vice- 
admiral. Fifteen vessels of various descriptions, and 
five hundred men, were speedily collected, and sailed 
for the island of St. Catherine’s, which they stormed 
and carried, together with a small adjacent island. 
Leaving a garrison in the castle, they continued their 
course to the main; but the Spaniards had received 
notice of their coming, and the whole coast was 
alarmed, so that they judged it prudent to return to St. 
Catherine’s which they found in a tolerable state of 
defence, and the small island so highly improved in 
cultivation as to be capable of victualling their whole 
fleet. Mansvelt once more bent his course to Jamaica, 
intending to raise recruits to fortify these islands, that 
|they might at all times prove a refuge for the pirates; 
but not meeting with success or countenance, he sail- 
ed for Tortuga, where death put a period to his career, 
and the sole command devolved upon Captain Morgan, 
|who endeavoured to forward the views of his prede- 
cessor; but, in the mean time, the Spaniards had 
|regained possession of the islands, and defeated his 
|projects. He now assembled his force in Cuba, and 
|deliberated as to the place where they should exercise 
\their profession. In two months, he had got together 
a fleet of twelve sail and about five hundred men, 
part English and part French. A council was called 
|(for it is remarkable, that though they, in respect to 
jall others, were lawless plunderers, yet, among them- 
selves, they had councils and regulations that would 
have done credit to the most civilized establishment 
of the times) to determine on the enterprise they 
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should undertake, which it was at last determined 
should be an expedition to Santa Maria; but a prisoner 
swam ashore, and gave intelligence to the town of 
the pirates’ approach. All was immediately prepared 
to give them a warm reception, and the inhabitants 
removed their goods to places of greater security ; but 
Captain Morgan, quitting the usual track to the town, 
cut his way through the woods, and came upon the 
Spaniards in an unexpected quarter. The Governor, 
heading a party of horse, charged them with great 
courage, but the pirates maintained their ground, and 
formed in such good order, that the Spaniards were 





compelled to retreat, leaving many dead (among 
whom was bee Governor) behind them. As soon as| 
this exploit was performed, the pirates entered the | 
town, and , eked up all the Spanish families in the} 
several churches, whe re the greater part of them died 
of hunger. They now collected the pillage that | 
eppeare d most desirable, and proposed a ransom} 
for the town; but receiving intelligence that the 
Governcr of Saint lago was approaching against 
them with a body of troops, they deemed it 
inconvenient to remair and therefore de-}, 
parted with a sup; d oxen, killed and 
salted dow Ir ailed to their ren- 
dezvous, where a g took place, which, 
to their great mort insufficient to pay 
the debts they had amaica, so that it 
was propé sed to yther enterprise 
previous to their ret ssensions had arisen 
betwe n the Eng 1 WW neh, and the latter 
separated trom the main body, determined to carry on 
their depredations The departure of the French 
conside yw ‘ M in’s force, though his 
wW { i spirit to cast down by accidents. The hee 
fame of his actions | excited so much confidence 
that it was not long before another powe rfule ow 
mustered under him In a few days, he gathered ¢ 
fleet of nine sail, manned with four hundred and sixty | 
pirates, and sailed with the intention of attacking 
Porto be This it was considered the strongest 
‘lace possessed by the Spaniards in the West Indies, 
except Hav nd ¢ Lore It was defended 
by two castle ilmost impregnable, that were situ- 
ated at the ¢ ( f the port, so that not even a boat 
‘ d pass t wi t permission. The garrison 
< sist t thre idred s lers, and the town was 
inhabited by four hundred families; but the principal 
merchants resided at Par ima, ind made Pe rto Bello 
a general store, where they warehoused their plate 
and goods for the purposes of trade. All these par- 
ticulars were well known to the Bucaniers, and 
Morgan, who was acquainted with the avenues to the 
city, Stimulated his men with the hope of the vast 
riches it contained, telling them, “that though their 
number was small, their hearts were great, and the! 


fewer persons the more union, and the better shares 
they should have in the spoil.” 
About midnight they landed, and advanced to! 
the outposts of the city, where they seized the 
sentinel before he could give an alarm, and obtained 
from him intelligence the state of 
town. They vext surrounded the castle nearest the 
city, and charged the garrison to surrender at discre-| 
tion, or receive no quarter; but the Spaniards opened | 
a galling fire upon them, and alarmed the country. 
Nothing intimidated, these dauntless spirits assailed 
the castle at all points, and after a gallant resistance 


respecting the | 
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on the part of the governor and his troops, succeeded, 
when they immediately fulfilled their threat by con- 
fining the whole of the prisoners in one room, and, 
firing the magazine, blew up the castle and every 
Spaniard within it. Flushed with this victory they 
rushed upon the city, which was unprepared to resist 
them; and the inhabitants fled in al) directions, cast- 
ing their money, plate, and jewels into wells and cis- 
terns, or concealing it in places under ground. 


“The Governor of the city, finding he was not able to 
rally the citizens, retired into the remaining castle, and 
thence fired upon the pirates that were hard at their de- 
Thereupon they ceased from their present em- 

and turned all their fury upon the castle and 
the governor, who defended himself so bravely from break 


volions. 
ployment, 


lof day till noon that the captain began to despair of the en- 


terprise, of these 


lesser fort 


In the midst doubts, finding another 
taken by another party, he resolved not to be 
there four broad ladders to be 


braved, and fore causing 


made, he constrained the re ligious pe opke , as well nuns as 
friars, to fix them to the walls,—nor would it serve them 
to plead that they knew not what belonged to these things. 
All this while the Governor, valuing his honour before the 
lives of the mass-mumblers, spared none that approached 
the walls. The friars and nuns besought him by all the 


saints to save his own and their lives; for as godly as they 


were, they loved this world much better than the other. 
But neither prayers nor tears could prevail, so that many 
in ora pro nobis was sent to purgatory before they could 


finish their work, which, being at last effected by religious 


hands, the ungodly 1 nted up in swarms with fire-balls 
and pots of gunpowder in their hands; so that the Spani- 
ards no longer able to resist, flung down their guns and 
cried four quarter—Only the Governor would neither re 
cive nor give; f iarter being offered him, he replied, 

would rather die like a valiant soldier than be hanged 
like a coward, so that they were enforced to kill him, not- 


withstanding the cries ind who 


g daughter, 
m their k 


begged him up nees to desire quarter and save 


his life.” 

As soon as the pirates had possessed themselves 
f this castle they secured all their prisoners, and 
placed the wounded in an apartment by themselves, 
without rendering them the smallest assistance. This 


done, they gave themselves up to every species of 
debauchery and excess, so that fifty resolute men 
might easily have retaken the city. Such was the 
terror of the Spaniards, that the pirates remained 
unmolested. On the next day, having plundered 
without mercy, and destroyed many of their pri- 
soners on the rack and in other cruel fashions, they 
prepared to remove the treasure on board their 
vessels, which was accomplished in about fifteen 
days, after losing many of their party by intempe- 
rance and the unhealthiness of the country. A ran- 


town, to 
thousand 


som was demanded for the preserve it from 


of 


destruction, of one hundred pieces 

eight; but the President of Loge. with a con- 
isiderable force, marched against them, purposing 
to sweep them away by one decisive blow. Morgan, 


ifully aware of his movements, and acquainted with 
all the passes of the country, sent a handred men 
to a narrow way which the Spaniards were com- 


|pelled to pass, where the President was totally de- 


feated, and his army put to the rout, so that the in- 
habitants, to save their city and their lives, gathered 
the required contributions. This action of the Bu- 
caniers amazed the President when he considered, 
that four hundred men had taken a large city with 
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many strong castles, particularly as the pirates had in the destruction of the great Spanish ships, and the 
no opportunity of erecting batteries, and knowing capture of the small one. Naval history does not 
that the citizens of Porto Bello were always reputed record a more daring and successful battle. The 
good soldiers and brave men. He therefore de- pirates, though their floating enemies were defeated, 
spatched a messenger to Captain Morgan, desiring had yet to escape the castle; and they had already 
him to send a pattern of the arms wherewith he had lost thirty men in attempting to storm it. In vain 
performed such a desperate attempt. Morgan threatened the lives of his prisoners. The 
“The Captai - oie : _____ |Governor persisted in the discharge of his duty; 
e Captain, having civilly treated the messenger, . the Beceniers retereed to Masesaibe He 
gave him a pistol and some few bullets to present to the we . . a ye ssa cone x= ih oa 
Governor, whom he desired to accept that slender pattern they collected a ransom of swenty thousand pieces of 
of the arms wherewith he had taken Puerto Velo, and to eight, and the usual demand of five hundred cattle, 
keep them for a twelvemonth, at what time he promised to|"€@4Y salted ; but the Captain would not deliver the 
come to Panama and fetch them away again. prisoners, according to stipulation, as he hoped by 
“The Governor, having well viewed the pistol and exposing them on his decks to induce their country- 
bullets, and heard of the message which was brought to|/men at the castle to refrain from firing. In this, 
him, to save the Captain labour sent him forthwith his| however, he was disappointed, for the Governor sent 
pistol and bullets again, thanking him for his favour to|/him information that it was his determination to de- 
lend him those arms of which he had no need. Withal|stroy the pirates, and nothing should divert him 
he sent him a gold ring with another message, desiring from his purpose. Finding neither threats nor force 
him not to give himself the trouble of coming to Panama,|woyld avail him in his difficulty, Morgan had re- 
where he was not like to speed so well as he had at) agurce to stratagem. He made an equitable division 
Puerto Velo. of the spoil, in case his efforts should fail, and 
Morgan dismantled the forts, took some of the|then dropped down out of gunshot of the castle. 
best artillery on board his own ship and returned to Here he filled the canoes with men, ordering them to 
Jamaica. The amount of their spoil in money alone row ashore, as if they had designed to land; and as 
was computed to be two hundred and fifty thousand|soon as they had got under cover from the castle, 
pieces of eight, beside plate, jewels, and other the men laid themselves down in the bottoms of their 
rich effects. ‘This immense treasure, however, lasted boats, leaving apparently only two or three in each 
but a very short time; and the seamen, in the to conduct them on board again. This was repeated 
course of a few weeks, were utterly destitute, while, | several times, to the great amazement of the Spaniards, 
through their means, money became more plentiful who concluded that the pirates meditated a night at- 
in the island than ever it had been before. tack, for though they could see the men as they 
By the time the Bucaniers had got rid of their went ashore, yet they were unable to discover 
eash a fresh expedition was in preparation, and great them, on the'r return, from their concealment in the 
numbers flocked to the rendezvous, near Hispaniola. boats. The fear of this attack caused the Spaniirds 
Morgan’s force daily augmented, till he mustered|to remove their canoes to the land side of the castle, 
nearly one thousand men, and fifteen vessels, the! and to fortify that part with their main body, leaving 
largest mounting thirty-six guns.+ This last blew the side towards the sea almost destitute of defence. 
up, during a debaach of the Bucaniers, and up- The night was beautifully moonlight and clear; 
wards of three hundred perished.—Still, however, the pirates tripped their anchors, and floated down 
his force increased to its original number; and with the ebb tide till they were near the castle, 
having laid in provisions, he determined to attack when they spread every stitch of canvass, and, 
the unfortunate city of Maracaibo, having now re- favoured with a fair wind, passed by before the 
covered its opulence from the previous plunder of Spaniards could again transport their guns. As 
Lolonnois. This place, as well as Gibraltar, were soon as they had cleared the castle, the fleet hove 
again sacked, and the wretched inhabitants under- to, and Captain Morgan saluted the Governor with 
went again the most cruel tortures; but, in the'seven guns, which the haughty and mortified Don 
midst of their ravages, intelligence arrived of a refused to answer. 
Spanish squadron having anchored at the entrance of} Jamaica was once more benefited by the profusion 
the lake in which the vessels lay. The largest of of the pirates, who seemed to have no other mo- 
Morgan’s ships mounted only fourteen guns, the rest/tive for risking their lives than to satisfy the rapa- 
were mere shells. The Spaniards had one fine ship|city of its inhabitants. The Bucaniering system 
of forty guns, one of thirty, and one of twenty-|had, by this time, increased to an amazing extent, 
four, all well manned, and besides these, they|the whole force consisting of nearly 4000 men, and 
had fortified the great castle which guarded the|upwards of 2000 of these were under the orders of 
passage. ‘The pirates were in the greatest conster-|Captain Morgan; indeed, his reputation became so 
nation; but Morgan, with desperate resolution, sent/great, that many young men of family quitted Eu- 
a message to the Admiral, threatening to destroy|/rope, and accepted commands under him. He di- 
both towns and all his prisoners if he were not per-| vided his fleet, of thirty-seven sail, into two squa- 
mitted to pass without molestation. The Admiral/drons, and appointed officers to each division, with 
refused the application, and Morgan prepared to|ecommissions from himself (though purporting to be 
foree the passage. For this purpose, they placedjin the name of the king of England) to commit 
their male prisoners onder a guard in one boat by | hostilities against the Spaniards, deelaring them ene- 
themselves; the females, with their richest treasure,|mies to the British Crown. They retook Saint 
oeeupied another; a third was laden with the/Catharine’s, and the small island, which was forti- 
choicest bales of merchandise. A fire-ship was|fied with no less than nine batteries well manned ; 
also fitted up with combustibles. On the first ofjbut, previous to its surrender, they were so much 
May, 1669, the action commenced which terminated reduced by hunger and the inclemency of the weather, 
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to consume a wretched lhall-dead 
horse which they found in the fields, 
could not get a morsel even of this. The city of 
Panama was at this time considered the richest of 
the West, and thither Morgan, agreeably to his 
promise, directed his course by the river Chagre. 
He sent 400 men, under Captain Brodley, in advance, 
to take the castle, which was effected, though with 
from its obstinate defence. The 


scarecrow of a 


and many 


as 


considerable loss, 


whole fleet then anchored in the river, and the com-| 


mander-in-chief selected 1200 men to cross over the 
Isthmus of Darien with him, for the purpose of taking 
Panama. 

Our limits will not admit of a detailed account of 
the proceedings, or the severe hardships they under- 
went—sometimes they were in such a state of star- 
vation (for the supplies they expected to find in the 
villages had been removed by the Spaniards,) that 
a stray horse or an ass became a delicious banquet, 
without the trouble of cooking; and when, at last, 
they fell in with a herd of cattle, and some droves 
of asses, their hunger was so excessive, that they 
scarcely restrained themselves till it was cut up, 
but gnawed it, raw it laid, with their teeth. 
Their road lay over rocks and mountains, aad through 
morasses, that were almost impassable; and they 
were, likewise, obliged to fight their way through 
an army, placed in the most difficult part to opposs 
their progress. On the ninth day, having gained 
the summit of a lofiy mountain, they obtained a 
view of the Sonth Sea and the Bay of Panama, 
which filled them with such extravagant joy, that 
they sounded their trumpets, threw their caps in the 
air, shouting and dancing, as if they had already ob- 
tained a victory. The Spaniards were not i ile, but 
made every preparation to repel the invaders. The 
following morning, the pirates advanced upon the 
city, and the President, with two squadrons of horse, 
and four regiments of foot, came out to meet them. 
In addition to this force, the Spaniards had collected 


as 


an immense number of wild bulls, which were 
driven in their front by several hundred Indians and 
Negroes. ‘The Bucaniers, now reduced to less 
than one thousand, beheld this enemy from the brow 
of a hill, and their courage began to waver; but 
Morgan put fresh vigour in their hearts by his 
gallant conduct. Two hours’ desperate conflict en- 


sued, which ended in the defeat of the Spaniards, 
after they had lost six hundred killed, and nearly 
double that number in wounded and prisoners ; but 
the Bucaniers were too much weakened and wearied 
to pursue their advantage immediately ; 
they halted to rest, and then undauntedly continued 
their march, under a heavy fire of cannon, ch irged 
with every kind of destructive missile, which swept 
down great numbers of men. Another contest of 
three hours took place, without intermission (neither 
party giving or receiving quarter,) when the Spa- 
niards were compelled to yield, and the Bucaniers 


therefore, 


entered the town, which, unfortun ately, took fire,| 


and continued burning for several days, though every 


exertion was made to stop it. The monasteries, 


churches, and nearly 7000 houses, chiefly built with 
cedar, were entirely consumed. ‘ | 

Morgan remained here one month, loaded 200 beasts 
of burthen with treasure, and then took his departure, 
returning down the river Chagre, where, having blown 
up the castle and fortifications, he once more sailed | 


OF THE 


BUCANIERS, 


for Jamaica, leaving most of his companions in a very 
miserable plight. ‘This daring marauder returned to 
England, and was well received. He becamea com- 
mander in the naval service of this country, and ob- 
tained the honour of knighthood. 

Hitherto the Bucaniers had prosecuted their ad- 
venturous schemes without a check from the British 
government; buat Charles the Second, through the re- 
presentations of the Spanish Court, despatehed a man- 
of-war to supersede the governor of Jamaica, and 
iconvey him home to answer the charge of aiding and 
abetting the pirates in their plunders. The new go- 
vernor was furnished with authority to suppress the 
outlaws, and even to execute any one found commit- 
ting an act of piracy. He was, likewise, directed to 
employ every method in his power that was best cal- 
culated to turn the attention of the inhabitants to more 
honorable pursuits. ‘This was wise and politic ; for 
Jamaica possessed a great capital and only wanted a 
judicious and active promotion of agriculture and com- 
merce, to render it the most flourishing of the British 
How far this plan succeeded, must be ob- 
vious to every one. It is a remarkable fact, that this 
country is indebted to the Bucaniers for the posses- 
sion of Jamaica, as well the means which has 
elevated it to its present opulence and prosperity. 

Neither the new order of things in the West Indies, 
nor the rigid and active operations of the governor 
could wholly put a stop to the proceedings of the pi- 
rates ; and, though they never assembled in such large 
bodies as under Morgan, yet their numerical force was 
undiminished, and their plunderings greater than be- 
fore. Driven from Jamaica, the other small islands 
constantly afforded them protection and refuge, till a 
fleet of men-of-war took its station, as cruisers, to sup- 
port the trade, and they were compelled to seek their 
lesperate fortunes on the western coast of America; 


c plonies, 


is 


passing round Cape Horn, and then circumnavigating 
the globe, those whose lives were spared ence more 
h History affords no parallel 
to the Bucaniers ;—men, who were a pest to society 
and yet produced beneficial results of the most remark- 
able kind. In their actions, we find a mixture of the 
most opposite feelings and principles; undauntedly 
brave and cowardly brutal; full of justice and honour 
to each other, and yet a remorseless banditti; governed 
by wise laws among themselves, and indulging in 
every intemperate passion. But, let us look at them 
as we will, justice compels the acknowledgment that 
they were the basis of our naval glory. 

It would be almost an endless task to enumerate the 
various acts of the intrepid men, who followed the 
career of Morgan. The Isthmus of Darien became a 
path to the South Seas, where persons of all nations 
were constantly crossing, and by that means the ships 
were perpetually supplied with men, many of whom 
were intelligent and scientific, compelled through po- 
verty, or prompted by a roving disposition, to risk 
their lives for the acquisition of gold or fame. 
| We have already, in a previous number, mentioned 
some of the later transactions of the Bucaniers, who 
kept the Spanish settlements in continual alarm. The 
prizes were, however, sent to England instead of Ja 
lmaica. It is not many years since that the plunder 
of the Spanish churches afforded our tars a character- 
istic source of amusement; and, on their touching at 
St. Helena, in their passage home, it was by no means 
uncommon to see the Virgin Mary, or one of the 


reached their native land. 
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} Apostles disposed of in exchange for a bottle of rum 
| or a pound of tobacco. 

Before closing our article, it may not be amiss 
briefly to contrast the prosperity of the British and 
Spanish settlements in America. Both were first 
peopled(or nearly so) by the dissolute and abandoned ; 


but the Spaniards, yielding to that worst enemy of 


liberty, priestcraft, were not able to emerge from the 
dark obscurity of ignorance and bigotry. The country 
they had conquered, luxuriant in the productions of 
nature, abounded also with mines of precious metals, 
while the numerous herds of wild cattle were a never- 
fafling supply of food. 
most delicate nature, were easily obtained, and the 
most delicious fruits grew spontaneously. Literature 
was almost wholly unknown, and religion consisted 
of pompous ceremonies and splendid pageantry. The 
arts and sciences remained in a state of contemptible 
degeneracy ; and, though possessed of a land teeming 
with the richest profusion in the animal and vegetable 
creation, yet natural history continued as uncultivated 
as their soil. Thus it has remained, till within these 
few years, that the light of knowledge has dawned 
upon them. ‘The mind has shaken off its fetters, and 
the hands have freed themselves. British America 
possessed but few temptations beyond the fertility of 
its soil ; yet this, in itself, when under the hands of 
perseverance and industry, became a source of wealth, 
far surpassing the gold mines of the Spaniards, and 
produced a much more substantial good; for, while 
Spain revelled in the produce of her colonies, and 
sunk into indolence and enervation, the enterprising 
sons of Britain were stimulated to active exertion in 
the cultivation of the arts ofagriculture and commerce, 
which rendered them more brave in the defence of 
their territory, and procured them those blessings 
which are alone worth defending. 


From the Retrospective Review 


V. C. Andrew Alciati Mediolanensis jurisconsulti Em- 
blemata, cum facili et compendiosa explicatione, qua 
obscura illustrantur, dubiaque omnia solvuntur, per 
Claudium Minoem Divionensem. Ejusdem Alciati 
Vita, Editio novissima, in qua explicationes emble- 
matum propriis locis addite sunt, Antve rpix. 1692. 

A Choice of Emblems and other Devises, for the most part 
gathered out of sundrie writers, Englished and Moral- 
ized. And divers newly devised by Geffrey Witney. «1 
Worke adorned with a varietie of matte r, both ple asant 
and profitable : wherein those that please maye finde to 
Jit their fancies : because herein, by the office of the eie, 
and the eare, the minde pe dooble delight 
throughe holsome preceptes, shadowed with pleasant de- 
vises: both fit for the vertuous, to their incoraging 


maye reape 


and for the wicked for their admonishing and amend- 
ment. Imprinted at Leyden, in the house of Christo- 
pher Plantyn, dy Francis Raphelengius, 1586. 
Minerva Britanna; or a Garden of Heroical Devises, 
and furnished, and adorned with Emblems and Im- 
presas of sundry natures newly devised, moralized and 


published by Heury Peacham, M. of Artes. 


1612. 
Pia Desideria, viz. 
1. Gemitus ¢ y Penitentis 
2. Vota = Sanctx# 
3. Suspiria 2 Ss ) Amantis 


EMBLEMS. 





Fish, flesh, and fowl] of the} 


|ing in wisdom through his eyes. 
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Authore Hermanno Hugone a Societate Jesu, Editio 
postrema recognita et emendata, Lond. 1677. 


A Collection of Emblems ancient and Moderne, Quicken- 
ed with Metrical Illustrations, both moral and divine, 
and disposed into Lotteries, that instruction, and good 
counsell may be furthered by an honest and pleasing 
recreation. By George Wither. London: printed 
by A. M. for Robert Allot; and are to be sold at the 
Black Beare, in Paul’s Church-yard, 1635. 


Emblems ; by Francis Quarles. London: printed by 
G. M. and sold at Johan Marriot’s shope in St, Dun- 
ston’s Church-yard, Fleel-street, 1635. 8vo. 


Tue word Emblem, derived from the Greek, was 
originally used to express ornaments placed on gold 
and silver vases, balls, pillars, &c., such as seals, or 
the images of flowers, and which could be affixed or 
removed at pleasure. Hence those ingenious pictures 
which, like the Egyptian hieroglyphics, teach mo- 
rality or wisdom by symbols, were denominated em- 
blems; but, for the sake of illustration, and to in- 
crease the pleasure to be derived from such repre- 
sentations, the assistance of poetry, and sometimes of 
prose, was called in. Although the name is thus de- 
rived, the origin of emblems themselves may be traced 
back to the remote time, when the unskilful artist was 
obliged, in order to explain his picture, to write under- 
neath each image, * this is a horse,” “this is a tree.” 
We cannot indeed suppose, that any great delight 
was caused in the spectator by portraitures of figures, 
which required a finger-post to teach the way to their 
meaning; yet, as soon as they had assumed some- 
thing like freedom, something like correctness, those 
quick interpreters, the eyes, would explain to the 
mind the mysterious wisdom infolded in them, , per- 
haps more readily than words could do. Such as had 
suffered shipwreck, knowing the impression made by 
pictorial representation, were formerly accustomed, 
for the purpose of exciting compassion, to carry about 
a picture of their misfortunes; supposing, that the 
spectators would be much more easily moved by the 
very image of their miseries than by any verbal rela- 
tion of them. Such an emblem would probably pro- 
luce a greater impression on uncultivated minds than 
poetry or eloquence; as it is much more easy to com- 
prehend a sensible image, than a metaphorical one. 
The effect or meaning of an event is more quickly 
conveyed by the pencil; and therefore, whenever a 
child or child-like man takes up a book with prints in 
it, he immediately has recourse to them, both for de- 
light and profit—they make music to the eye more 
subtilely than instruments do to the ear. Emblems 
are the delight of the nurse and the nursling; the 
former pointing out with her finger the different figures, 
and explaining their meaning, and the little scholar 
marvelling at the knowledge of his teacher, and drink- 
The child thus re- 
ceives practical lessons of piety and morality with a 
pleasure which dwells upon his mind through years of 
sorrow and trouble. We have known those whose boy- 
ish days have been made more agreeable by the em- 


Lond. /bhlems of Whitney—who could recollect the different 


prints, their situation, the details, the whole, to their 
then delighted minds, beautiful pictures, which adorn 
that most ancient preceptor by emblematic art. But 
the emblems of Whitney and of Quarles have given 


place to meaner efforts of art, both of the pen and 
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pencil; gaudy, silly prints, and sillier illustrative|rally described with sufficient accuracy in the Illustra- 
verses now occupy the juvenile library.—Alas! em- tions we shall extract in the course of this article, we 
blems have faded, and their poetry decayed ; and as do not consider it necessary to give any other descrip- 


we have no hopes to resuscitate them, all we can do 
is to embalm their memory, and adorn them with a 
wreath of their own flowers. 

Though uniting the graphic and poetic arts, these 
speaking pictures have seldom been raised above the 
humbler walks of each department. In yeneral they 
possess neither great dignity nor deep feeling; their 
charm is in their simplicity—they do not command 
directly, but invite with a gentle inference to good- 
But their unpretending modesty, their humble 
If they | 


ness. 
teachings, ought not to make them despised. 
do not afford instruction to the learned, they may re- 
mind them of a duty to be performed, or warn them 
of a danger to be avoided. * For,’’ says Wither, in the} 
preface to his Emblems, ‘when levity or a childish | 
delight in trifling objects hath allured them to look on} 
the pictures, curiosity may urge them to peep further, | 
that they might seek out their meanings in our annex- 
ed illustrations, in which may lurk some sentence or} 
expression, So ¢€ vidently pe rtinent to their estates, per- 
sons, or aflections, as will, at that instant or after- 
wards, make way for those considerations, which will | 
at last wholly change them, or much better them in| 
their conversation.” 

We mean not in this paper to give a regular history 
of Emblems; and our observations and extracts will 
chiefly be confined to the Emblems of our own coun- 
try. 

The earliest writer of Emblems with whom we are 
acquainted, is indreas Alciatus, descended from the 
noble family of Alciati, in the principality of Milan, | 
and born in 1501. As soon as he was capable of re-| 
ceiving instruction he was furnished with the best 
masters; and at an early age, applied to the study of| 
the law with such ardour, that he soon became emi-| 
nent in that profession, and proceeded doctor of| 
laws. He was universally admired for his vast legal | 
attainments, and his renown having spread abroad, | 
he was called by the citizens of Avignon to fill the 
chair of professor of laws in that city, which he did 
with great reputation. He was subsequently invited 
to Bourges by Francis the First, and after presiding in 
the academy there for five years, was recalled to his 
native country by Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, who} 
tempted him, by the offer of the rank of senator. He} 
lectured at Paris for some time, and then proceeded to} 
Bologna, where he taught the civil law with such| 
success for four years, that no one was considered | 
well educated unless he had been the pupil of Alcia-| 
tus. After having travelled about a considerable time, | 
he at length died at Pavia, in the fifty-eighth year of 
his age. He introduced a more polished and refined | 
siyle in the interpretation of the civil law, but many] 
teachers still adhering to the ancient practice, he said} 
**that they were content to eat acorns with their aa 


tion of them. 
Emecem CXX, 


Dextra tenet lapidem, manus altera sustinet alas : 
Ut me pluma levat, sic grave merget onus. 
Ingenio poteram superas volitare per artes, 
Me nisi paupertas invida deprimeret. 


Thus amplified by Wither, in his forty-second 
emblem of the third Book, which gives an accurate 
description of the print. 


. 
You little think what plague it is to be, 

In plight like him whom pictured here you see. 
His winged arm and his uplifted eyes, 

Declare that he hath wit and will to rise: 

The stone which clogs his other hand may show, 
That poverty and fortune keep him low. 


The hundred and seventy-seventh Emblem is a 
helmet, surrounded with bees, intitled Ex bello paz, 
En galea, intrepidus quam miles gesserat et qua 
Sepius hostili sparsa cruore fuit, 
Parta pace opibus tenuis concessit in usum 
Alveoli, atque favos grataque mella gerit. 
Arma procul jaceant : fas sit tunc sumere bellum, 
Quando aliter pacis non potes arte frui. 


Wither has an emblem with the same design, with 
the addition of certain instruments of war. The 
commencement of it will serve as a translation of 
that of Alciatus, though the point is lost. 


When you have heeded by your eyes of sense 
This helmet hiving of a swarm of bees, 
Consider what may gather’d be from thence, 
And what your eye of understanding sces. 
That helmet, and those other weapons there, 
Betoken war; the honey-making flies 

An emblem of a happy kingdom are, 
Injoying peace by painful industries. 


The following elegant illustrative verses were 
written by Alciatus, on occasion of a violent plague 
in Italy, which swept off all the young men, and 
left the old untouched. 

Emetem CLIV. 

Errabat socio Mors juncta Cupidine : secum 
Mors pharetras, parvus tela gerebat Amor. 
Divertére simul, simul una et nocte cubarunt: 
Cecus Amor, Mors hoe tempore cxca fuit. 

Alter enim alterius malé provida spicula sumpsit : 
Mors aurata, tenet ossea tela puer. 
Debuit inde senex qui nunc Acheronticus esse, 
Ecce amat, et capiti florea serta parat. 
Ast ego mutato quia Amor me perculit arcu, 
Deficio injiciunt et mihi fata manum. 
Parce puer, Mors signa tenens victricia parce ; 
Fac ego amem, subeat fac Acheronta senex. 
Geoffry Whitney, the earliest of our English emble- 


eestors, rather than corn with their contemporaries.” | matic writers, lived many years abroad, and publish- 
Aleiatus, in his leisure hours, composed his book of|ed his Collection at Leyden, in 1586. The prints are 
Emblems, the first edition of which was published distinguished by peculiar grace, and the poetry by its 


1535, and to him many subsequent writers of Em-| 


blems have been indebted, particularly Wither, who 
has adopted a great many of his designs. 


account, as well as on that of his being the earliest 
author of this species of composition, we shall extract 
one or two of the Illustrations of his Emblems, which 
are generally very brief; but as the priats are gene- 


extreme simplicity. 
we have quoted from Alciatus, and has, at the con- 
On this|clusion, given it a turn at once simple and beautiful. 


He has imitated the last emblem 


De morte et amore: Jocosum. 
To Epwarp Dyer, Esquire. 


While furious Mors from place to place did fly, 
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And here, and there, his fatal darts did throw : 

At length he me* with Cupid, passing by, 
Who likewise had been busy with his bow : 

Within one inn they both together stay’d, 

And for one night away their shooting lay’d. 
The morrow next, they both away do haste, 
And each, by chance, the other’s quiver takes : 
The frozen darts on Cupid’s back were placed, 
The fiery darts the lean virago shakes : 

Whereby ensued such alteration strange, 

As all the world did wonder at the change. 
For gallant youths, whom Cupid thought to wound, 
Of love, and life, did make an end at once. 

And aged men, whom death would bring to ground, 
Began again to love, with sighs, and groans ; 

Thus nature's laws this chance infringed so, 

That age did love, and youth to grave did go. 
Till at the last, as Cupid drew his bow, 

Before he shot, a youngling thus did cry, 

Oh, Venus’ son, thy darts thou dost not know: 
They pierce too deep : for all thou hitt’st, do die. 
Oh spare our age, who honoured thee of old, 

These darts are bone, take thou the darts of gold. 
Which being said, awhile did Cupid stay, 

And saw, how youth was almost clean extinct : 
And age did doat, with garlands fresh and gay, 
And heads all bald were new in wedlock link’d: 

Wherefore he showed this error unto Mors, 

Who miscontent, did change again perforce. 
Yet so, as both some darts away convey’d, 
Which were not theirs ; yet unto neither known, 
Some bony darts in Cupid’s quiver stay’d, 

Some golden darts had Mors amongst his own. 

Then, when we see untimely death appear ; 

Or wanton age :—it was this chance you hear. 


We shall extract a few emblems from this rare 


book, not, however, on account of its rarity, but 
the intrinsic merit of the compositions, There is a 
freshness about the early writers of our country, not 
so much, however, in the thought itself, as in the 


simple manner in which it is conveyed; an almost! 


child-like simplicity of expression, as appropriate as 
it is artless, which has an irresistible charm for us. 
Theirs seems the language in which nature herself 
would unfold her beauties and her verities. It gives 
even the appearance of novelty, as well as strength 
and propriety to the thought, and never bears the 
marks of effort or constraint. Our next extract is 
entitled 


Murus @reus sana conscientia. 
Addressed to Mites Hoszart, Esa. 


Both fresh, and green, the laurel standeth sound, 
Though lightnings flash, and thunder-bolts do fly : 
Where other trees are blasted to the ground, 
Yet, not one leaf of it is withered dry: 
Even so, the man that hath a conscience clear, 
When wicked men do quake at every blast, 
Doth constant stand, and doth no peril fear, 
When tempests’ rage do make the world aghast : 
Such men are like unto the laurel tree, 
The others like the blasted boughs that die. 


Another is addressed to Sir Wm. Russel, Knight, 
and is entitled— 


Achilles’ tomb upon Sigea’s shore, 


Strenuorum immortale nomen. 
This represents: where Thetis oft was seen : 
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And for his loss, did seem for to deplore ; 
With gallant flower the same was always green ; 
And at the top a palm did freshly bloom ; 
Whose branches sweet did overspread the tomb. 
Which shows, though death the valiant overthrow, 
Yet after fate, their fame remains behind ; 
And triumphs still, and doth no conquest know 
But is the budge of every noble mind: 
And when in grave their corps inclosed lie, 


Their famous acts do pierce the azure sky. 





| Although the subject of the following emblem is 
trite, the author’s simple manner of treating it has 
ees it very agreeable. 


Animus, non res. 
To Epwarp Preston, Esquire. 


In cristal towers, and turrets richly set 
With glittering gems, that shine against the sun: 
In regall rooms of jasper, and of jet, 
Content of mind not always likes to won: 
But oftentimes, it pleaseth her tu stay 
In simple cotes, closed in with walls of clay. 


Diogenes, within a ton did dwell, 
No choice of place, nor store of pelf he had: 
And all his goods, could Bias bear right well, 
And Codrus had small cates his heart to glad : 
His meat was roots: his table was a stool, 
Yet these for wit did set the world to school. 


Who covets still, or he that lives in fear, 
As much delight is wealth unto his mind, 
As music is to him that can not hear, 
Or pleasant shows and pictures to the blind; 
Then sweet content oft likes the mean estate, 
Which is exempt and free from fear and hate. 


| 


| 


What man is rich? not he that doth abound. 
What man is poor? not he that hath no store. 
But he is rich that makes content his ground, 
And he is poor that covets more and more. 
Which proves the man was richer in the ton, 
Than was the king that many lands had won. 


The Emblems of Henry Peacham, a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a master of arts, a beg- 
gar, and a poet, next claim our notice. They are 
simple, and are characterized by a poetical turn of 
expression. We shall introduce two of them to the 
acquaintance of our readers. 


} % Ss vobhis. 


The painful bee who many a bitter show’r 
And storm had felt, far from his hive away, 
To seek the sweetest honey bearing-flower, ~ 
That might be found, and was the pride of May, 
Here lighting on the fairest he might spy, ~ 
Is beat by drones, by wasp and butterfly, 


So men there are sometimes of good desert, 
Who painfully have labour’d for the hive, 
Yet must they with their merit stand apart, 
And give a far inferior leave to thrive : 
Or be perhaps, if gotten into grace, 
By waspish envy beaten out of place, 


Sic vos non vobis, 
THE SILK WORM. 


These little creatures here, as white as milk, 
That shame to sloth, are busy at their loom 
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All summer long in weaving of their silk, 
Do make their webs both winding sheet and tomb; 
Thus to th’ ungrateful world bequeathing all 
Their lives have gotten at their funeral. 


Even so the webs our wits for others weave, 
Even from the highest to the meanest worm, 
But Siren-like in the end ourselves deceive, 
Who spend ovr time to serve another’s turn, 
Or paint a fool with coat or colours gay, 
To give good words or thanks, so go his way. 


These specimens will suffice for Henry Peacham, 
who was author of several other works, as The com- 
plete Gentleman, The Valley of Variety, &c. The cor- 
dial we have prepared for those who have emblematic 
tendencies, is chiefly compounded of simp/es—the in- 
gredients, however, are of a pleasant kind, and will, 
we flatter ourselves, make it agreeable to such as 
may venture to try it. We honestly confess that we 
have no design in this article to surprise any prodigal 
into economy, or any rake into sobriety—or to convert 
any naughty man, woman, or child, if there can pos- 
sibly be such amongst our readers, into the opposites 
of their bad qualities; our sole object is to amuse, 
and with this view we are as anxious not to fall! short 
of, as to exceed in variety. We now come to that 
man of many books—that unwearied scribe—that de- 
mure looking Whipper of Abuses, George Wither. 
What a solemn coxcomb he is, and yet the fellow has 
some poetry in him—but our readers have heard of 
George Wither—they know him by name and reputa- 
tion, if they have never read his works, and we 
strongly suspect there are few who have done so. 

The origin of his book of Emblems is thus describ- 
ed in the preface. ‘These Emblems,” says he, 
‘graven in copper by Crispinus Passeus, (with a 
motto in Greek, Latin, or Italian round about every fi- 
gure, and with two lines or verses in one of the same 
languages, paraphrasing these mottoes,) came to my 
hands almost twenty years past. The verses were so 
mean, that they were afterwards cut off from the 
plates; * * * ‘yet the workmanship being judged 
very good for the most part, and the rest excusable, 
some of my friends were so much delighted in the 
graver’s art, and in those illustrations, which for mine 


own pleasure I had made upon some few of them, that| 


they requested me to moralize the rest; which I con- 
descended unto; and they had been brought to view 
many years ago, but that the copper prints (which 
are now gotten) could not be procured out of Holland | 
upon any reasonable conditions.”’ * If,”” he continues, | 
they were worthy of the graver’s and printer’s cost, | 
being only dumb figures, little useful to any but to 
young graver’s or painters; and as little delightful, 
except to children or childish-gazers ; they may now 
be much more worthy, seeing the life of speech being 
added unto them, may make them teachers and re- 
membrancers of profitable things.” 

Wither was induced, rather in order to advance the 
profit of his bookseller, than to satisfy his own judg- 
ment, toinvent something in addition to the Emblems, 
which might be likely to delight the vulgar capacity; 
and observing, “that where the summer bowers of 
recreation are placed near the church, it draws thither 
more people from the remote hamlets, than would else 
be there,”’ he has appointed lotteries to the emblems, 
‘¢ to occasion more frequent notice of the morals and 
good counsels tendered in their illustrations,” He 





had some misgivings about the decorum of a man of 
|his gravity and ripe age turning fortune-teller; he, 
| however, Satisfied himself that it was harmless, for he 
did not, like the more confident professors of this art, 
mean “that it should be used as an oracle, but asa 
moral pastime.” The plan of this, the ouly moral lot- 
tery we ever heard of, is as follows. Atthe end of 
each of the four books of Emblems, is a string of fifty- 
six verses on different tempers, qualities, &c. called 
the lottery, the first fifty of each of which answer to 
and are illustrated by the fifty emblems, which com- 
pose each book: at the end of the volume, are two 
circular indexes, one to the books, and the other to the 
number of the verses ; by turning the pointer of these 
indexes, the book and number of the verses is found, 
jand the inquiries of the curious answered. 

It is time, however, that we come to the Emblems 
themselves. The prints are in general designed with 
lgreat spirit, and executed with neatness; some of 
them are exceedingly pretty. Many of the printsand 
illustrations, especially the former, are borrowed from 
| Alciatus, and such as he has made use of, are ampli- 
fied, and frequently, though not always, improved. 
|All the illustrations consist of thirty lines each, a li- 
mitation which, as might be expected, is sometimes 
productive of weakness. The general character of 
Wither’s Emblems is that of sound morality, enforeed 
in a sensible style, tinctured with warm religious feel- 
ings, and some of them adorned with a few fresh 
and fragrant flowers of poetry. Of the former part of 
|this character the following is an example. 





How fond are they, who spend their precious time 
In still pursuing their deceiving pleasures ? 

And they, that unto airy titles climb, 

Or tire themselves in hoarding up of treasures? 
For, these are death’s, who, when with weariness 
They have acquired most, sweeps all away ; 

And leaves them, for their labours, to possess 
Nought but a raw-boned carcass wrapt in clay. 
Of twenty hundred thousands, who, this hour 
Vaunt much of those possessions they have got; 
Of their new purchased honours, or the power. 

| By which they seem to have advanced their lot : 

| Of this great multitude, there shall not three 
Remain for any future age to know ; 

But perish quite, and quite forgotten be, 

As beasts devoured twice ten years ago. 





| 


| 





Thou, therefore, who desir’st for aye to live. 
And to possess thy labours maugre death, 
To needful arts and honest actions give 
Thy span of time, and thy short blasi of breath. 
In holy studies exercise thy mind; 
In works of charity thy hands imploy ; 
That knowledge, and that treasure seek to find, 
Which may enrich thy heart with perfect joy. 
So, though obscured thou appear awhile, 
Despised, poor, or born of fortunes low, 
Thy virtue shall acquire a nobler style, 
Than greatest kings are able to bestow : 
And, gain thee those possessions, which, nor they, 
Nor time, nor death have power to take away. 


Boox II. Emarem VIII. 


And this of the latter. 


When, all the years, our fields are fresh and green, 
And, while sweet flowers, and sunshine every day, 
(As oft, as need requireth,) come between 
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The heavens and earth ; they heedless pass away. 
The fulness, and continuance of a blessing, 

Doth make us to be senseless of the good : 

And, if it sometimes fly not our possessing 

The sweetness of it is not understood. 


Had we no winter, summer would be thought 
Not half so pleasing : And, if tempests were not, 
Such comforts could not by a calm be brought 
For, things, save by their opposites, appear not, 
Both health, and wealth, is tasteless unto some, 
And, so is ease, and every other pleasure, 

Till poor, or sick, or grieved, they become : 
And, then, they relish these, in ampler measure. 


God, therefore, (full as kind, as he is wisc) 

So temp’reth all the favours he will do us, 
That we his bounties may the better prize ; 
And make his chastisements less bitter to us. 
One while, a scorching indignation burns 
The flowers and blossoms of our hopes away ; 
Which into scarcity our plenty turns, 
And changeth unmown-grass to parched hay ; 
Anon, his fruitful showers, and pleasing dews, 
Commixt with cheerful rays, he sendeth down ; 
And then the barren-earth her crop renews, 
Which with rich harvests, hills and valleys crown : 

For as to relish joys he sorrow sends, 

So comfort on temptation still attends. 


Boox II. Emstem XX. 


The Emblem of Love is lively, ingenious, and de- 
lightful. 

If to his thoughts my comments have assented, 

By whom the following Emblem was invented, 

I'll hereby teach you, ladies, to discover 

A true-bred Cupid, from a fained lover ; 

And show, if you have wooers, which be they, 

That worthiest are to bear your hearts away. 


As is the boy, which here you pictured see, 
Let them be young, or let them, rather, be 
Of suiting-years, which is instead of youth, 
And, woo you in the nakedness of truth ; 
Not in the common and disguised clothes, 
Of mimic gestures, compliments, and oaths, 
Let them be winged with a swift desire; 
And not with slow-affections, that will tire. 
But look to this as to the principal ; 

That Love do make them truly musical. 
For Love’s a good musician : and will show 
How every faithful lover may be so. 


Each word he speaks, will presently appear 
To be melodious raptures in your ear; 
Each gesture of his body, when he moves, 
Will seem to play, or sing a song of loves: 
The very looks, and motions of his eyes 
Will touch your heart-strings with sweet harmonies ; 
And if the name of him be but exprest, 
*T will cause a thousand quaverings in your breast. 
Nay, ev’n those discords, which occasion’d are, 
Will make your music much the sweeter far. 

And, such a moving diapason strike, 

As nune but Love, can ever play the like. 


Boox IV. Emsatem I. 


From the next extract, the reader will see the pecu- 
liar tone in which Wither frequently concludes his il- 
lustrations. 


When, with a serious musing, I behold 
The grateful, and obsequious marigold, 


EMBLE} 








Is. 


How duly, ev’ry morning, she displays 
Her open breast, when Titan spreads his rays ; 

How she observes him in his daily walk, 

Still bending towards him her small tender stalk : 
How, when he down declines, she droops and mourns, 
Bedew’'d (as "twere) with tears, till he returns ; 

And, how she vails her flow’rs when he is gone, 

As if she scorned to be looked on 

By an inferior eye ; or, did contemn 

To wait upon a meaner light than him. 

When this I meditate, methinks, the flowers 

Have spirits far more generous than ours ; 

And give us fair examples to despise 

The servile fawnings, and idolatries, 

Wherewith we court these earthly things below 
Which merit not the service we bestow. 


But, oh my God! though grovelling I appear 
Upon the ground, and have a rooting here, 
Which hales me downward, vet in my desire, 
To that, which is above me, I aspire: 
And, all my best affections I profess 
To him, that is the Son of Righteousness. 
Oh! keep the morning of his Incarnation ; 
The burning noontide of his better Passion, 
The night of his Descending, and the height 
Of his Ascension, ever in my sight: 

That imitating him in what I may, 

I never follow an inferior way. 


The most popular of our books of Emblems is that 
|} written by Francis Quarles, the darling, as Phillips 
jcalls him, of our plebeian judgments, and, we may add, 
\the scorn of our refined wits. The contempt with 
| which he has been treated is, however, at a much 
greater distance from a just appreciation of his works 
than the vulgar preference. In his poetical composi- 
tions, which are chiefly of a religious cast, there is a 
| passionate earnestness well calculated to please the 
common sort of people, and a want of taste and pro- 
riety in his application of the terms and feelings of 
arthly to divine love; likely enough to disgust the 
man of cultivated mind. Perhaps nothing more readily 
|captivates the unlearned than quaint and antithetical 
jphraseology, which has frequently the appearance 
without the reality of pithiness. Quarles is particu- 
larly distinguished by this quality of style, with 
which, however, he combines a great variety of new 
and poetical turns of expression. This character ap- 
|plies to his other works as well as to his Emblems, 
which alone demand our attention at this time; but 
as they still enjoy a considerable portion of public 
favour, we shall on that account appropriate a much 
less space to them than we should otherwise have 
done. They consist of five books, the prints and mot- 
toes of the two last of which are exactly copied from 
the Pia Desideria of Herman Hugo, the title of whose 
work stands amongst those placed at the head of this 
article. The subject being the same, Quarles has fre- 
quently taken ideas from his prototype; bathe has so 
added to and improved them, that the imitation de- 
tracts little from his originality. The few extracts we 
shall make are the best, according to our judgment, 
to be found in the volume. 


Boox I. Emsptem XIV. 


Will’t ne’er be morning ? Will that promised light 
Ne’er break and clear those clouds of night ? 

Sweet Phosphor, bring the day, 

Whose conq’ring ray 
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May chase these fags ; sweet Phosphor bring the day. 
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How long! How long shall these benighted eyes 
Languish in shades, like feeble flies 
Expecting Spring ? How long shall darkness soil 


The face of earth, and thus be guile 


Our souls of sprightful action? When, when will day 


Begin to dawn, whose new-born ray 

May gild the weathe reocks of our devotion, 
And give our unsoul'’d souls new motion ”? 
Sweet Phosphor, bring the day : 

Thy light will fray 


These horrid mists; sweet Phosphor bring the day. 


Let those have night, that slily love to immure 
Their cloister’d crimes, and sin secure ; 

Let those have night, that blush to let men know 
The baseness they ne'er blush to do; 

Let those have night, that love to have a nap, 
And loll in Ignorance’s lap; 

Let those, whose cyes, like owls, abhor the light, 
Let those have night, that love the night; 

Sweet Phosphor, bring the day : 

How sad delay 


Afflicts dull hopes ! sweet Phosphor, bring the day. 


Alas! my light-in-vain expecting eyes, 

Can find no objects but what rise 

From this poor mortal blaze, a dying spark 
Of Vulean’s forge whose flames are dark, 
A dangerous, dull, blue-burning light, 

As melancholy as the night: 

Here’s all the suns that glitter in the sphere 
Ofearth: Ah me! what comfort’s here ”? 
Sweet Phosphor, bring the day: 

Haste, haste away, 


Heaven's loit’ring lamp ; swect Phosphor, bring the day. 


Blow, Ignorance: O thou, whose idle knee 
Rocks earth into a lethargy, 

And with thy sooty fingers has benight 

The world’s fair cheeks, blow, blow thy spite : 
Since thou hast puft our greater taper ; do 
Puff on, and out the lesser too: 

[f e’er that breath-exiled flame return, 

Thou hast not blown, as it will burn 

Sweet Phosphor bring the day : 

Light will repay 


The wrongs of night; sweet Phosphor bring the day. 


Boox I. Emsatem III. 


Alas! fond child, 
How are thy thoughts beguil’d 
To hope for honey from a nest of wasps? 
Thou may’stas well 
Go seek for ease in hell, 
Or sprightly nectar from the mouths of asps. 


The world’s a hive, 
From whence thou canst derive 
No good, but what thy soul’s vexation brings: 
But case thou meet 
Some pretty-pretty sweet, 
Each drop is guarded with a thousand stings. 


Why dost thou make 
These murm’ring troops forsake 
The safe protection of their waxen homes ” 
Their hive contains 
No sweet that’s worth thy pains; 
There's nothing here, alas! but empty combs. 
For trash and toys, 
And grief-engend'ring joys, 


What torment seems too sharp for flesh and blood : 
What bitter pills, 
Composed of real ills, 

Men swallow down to purchase one false good ! 


Are at least what they appear ; 

Though sweet in hopes, yet in fruition sour ; 
The fruit that’s yellow 
Is found not always mellow ; 

The fairest tulip’s not the sweetest flow’r. 


| The dainties here, 
| 


And vex thy soul no more, 

In seeking what were better far unfound ; 
Alas! thy gains 
Are only present pains 


To gather scorpions fora future wound. 


| Fond youth, give o’er, 
' 


| 
What’s earth? or in it, 
That longer than a minute 
| Can lend a free delight that can endure ? 
O who would droil, 
| Or delve in such a soil, 
Where gain’s uncertain, and the pain is sure 


, 


| Book V. Emstem VE. 
' 


love (and have some cause to love) the earth : 
| She is my Maker's creature ; therefore good ; 
| She is my mother, for she gave me birth ; 
| She is my tender nurse ; she gives me food : 
But what's a creature, Lord, compared with thee 7 
| Or what's my mother, or my nurse, to me ? 


I love the air: her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me; 
Her shrill-mouth’d choir sustain me with their flesh, 
And with their Polyphonian notes delight me : 
But what's the air, or all the sweets, that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared with thee ? 


I love the sea: she is my fellow-creature, 

My careful purveyor; she provides me store : 
She walls me round; she makes my diet greater ; 
She wafts my treasure from a furcign shore : 
But, Lord of oceans, when compared with thee, 

What is the ocean or her wealth to me? 


| To Heav’n’s high city I direct my journey, 

| Whose spangled suburbs entertain my eye : 

| Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attorney, 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky. 
But what is Heav’n, great God, compared to thee 


Without thy presence, Heav’n’s no Heav’n to me. 
ro * * * 


, 
* 


Book V. Emstem IV. 


Like to the arctic needle, that doth guide 
The wand’ring ship by his magnetic pow’r, 
And leaves his silken gnomon to decide 
The question of the controverted hour, 
| First frantics up and down from side to side, 
| And restless beats his crystal’d iv’ry case, 
With vain impatience jets from place to place, 
And seeks the bosom of his frozen bride ; 
At length he slacks his motion, and doth rest 
His trembling point at his bright Pole’s beloved breast. 
| E’en so my soul, being hurried here and there, 
By ev'ry object that presente delight, 
Fain would be settled, but she knows not where : 
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She likes at morning what she loaths at night: 
She bows to honour; then she 
To that sweet swan-like 
Then tumbles in the scattered heaps of treasure ; 


lends an ear 
voice of dying pleasure, 
with false hope ; n foil’d with fear: 
l world’s delight to b« 


Now flattered 
Thus finding al 


Ww 
i the 


But empty toys, good God, she points alone to thee. 
* ’ a * * * 


Book V. 


How happy are the 
Whene’er they please, to spread their airy wings! 
Or cloud-dividing eagles, that can tow’r 
Above the scent of these inferior things! 
How happy is the lark, that ev’ry hour — 
Leaves earth, and tl) 
Had my dull soul | 
How I would spring from earth 
As wise 


Emeiem XIII. 


doves, that-have the pow’r 


Ay 
vere for joy mounts up and sings! 
mut wings as well as they, 
and clip away, 


Astrea did, and scorn this ball of clay! 


O how my soul would spurn this ball of clay, 
And loathe the dainties of earth’s painful ple asurt 
O how I'd laugh to see men night and day 
Turmoil to gain that trash, they call their treasure. 
O how I'd smile to see what plots they lay 
To catch a blast or own a smile from Cesar 
Had I the pinions of a mounting dove, 
How I would soar and sing, and hate the love 


Of transitory toys, and feed on joys above 


* * * * . 


Quarles also published, or at least added a Prefac 
to a book of Emblems, by J. H.[all; 
neither space nor inclination to add any extracts from 
t to the present pages, notwithstanding the warm 
eulogies bestowed upon the work by Quarles. 

We have in ] 
chief if not all of the I 
ind have endeavoured to 
ible as our taste enabled, 


illowed 


but we have 


this article given s of the 


t specimen 
inglish writers of Emblems, 
make the 
and the works themselves 
Greater variety ight certainly 
have been produced, if we had resorted to the em- 
lematic treasures of the other modern 
f Europe; but to have carried into effect such a 
plan, a volume rather than an article would have 
been required. A notice of 


selection as agree- 





us to do. 


languages 


the Dutch writers alone 
would occupy a considerable space; for that sedate peo- 
ple are peculiarly partial to this striking and pleasing 
mode of moral instruction; and books of Emblems 
ire to be found in most of the cottages of their pea- 
santry, and indeed afford almost the only literary 
pleasure within their reach. Nor is their poe try by 
any means contemptible; nor are the Dutch in reality 
the very antipodes of the nine muses, as is generally 
supposed. If, however, any of our read 
existence of such a thing as Dutch poetry, let them 
refer to Mr. Bowring’s Batavian Anthology, published 
afew days ago, and they will find many elegant and 
Spirited versions of the poetry of the Netherlands. 
This volume enables us to present our readers with a 
translated specimen of the illustrative verses of the 
Dutch Emblem, from the works of Jacob Cats, a 
‘elebrated composer of Emblems of the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century. 


ers doubt the 


“When ivy twines arourid a tree, 
And o’er the boughs hangs verdantly, 
Or on the bark, however rough, . 
It seems indeed polite enough; 

And (judging from external things 
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We deem it there in friendship clings ; 
But where out 
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Betore its time grows old and bare; 
hen, like a b ren, iog ol wood, 
It stands in lifeless solitude, 


For tre 


ry drags it to its doom, 
Which gives but light yet promised bloom. 
Thou, whom the powertul Fates have hurl’d 
’Midst this huge forest call’d the world, 
Kr th not e triends whose faces 
Are habited ‘ i graces 
But think, that, neath the sweetest smile, 
Oft lurk self-interest, hate, and cuile; 

ray and playful joke 


Or, that some 
Is Spite’ 

T) 
In seeming truth bh 
But first take 1, and weigh with care, 
Ere he thy love 
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Fi Blackwood’s Magazine 


THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 





Wuere would England now have been, but for the 
House of Peers? Where, if that important body had 
been either abolished, as they were by the political 

, cs of the long Parliament, or merged in one as- 
sembly, as the Peers of France were by the Tiers 
yt r re ed by popular menaces to a State of im- 
potence, as they were in this country at the passing 
f the Reform Bill Can there be the smallest doubt, 
that if ¢ er of th three events had happened, the 
movement party would have usurped an irresistible 
vereignty; that the Protestant church would have 
veen spoliated to make way for the re-establishment 


of the Catholic hierarchy in the one island, and a cla- 


morous Voluntary medley in the other; that property 
of every sort would ere this have been either confis- 
cated or on the high-road to confiscation; influence 
and authority of every kind made to flow, as in our 


k 
democratic municipalities, from the lower classes, 
and been bestowed in al on the meanest and 
most corrupt.of the people ; the rotation of office have 
perpetually brought back to the multitude the agree- 
ible flattery of candidates for power, and as ¢ ternally 


cenerl 


deprived them of the substantial benefits of good 
government, by dispossessing every functionary as 

on as he became qualified by experience to dis- 
charge his duties? These, the usual and inevitable 
effects of democratic ascendency in every country, 


must have ensued here before this time, had not the 
House of Peers existed as a rallying point to the 
friends of order, and first by their personal influences 
diffused a conviction among the middling ranks of 
the necessity of supporting them as an integral part 
of the constitution, and then by their firm countenance 
arrested the march of Revolution. 

To restra and check the encroach- 
ments of power, to save the mags of the pe ople from 
oppression, to give to it dustry of every sort the free 
and secure enjoyment of its fruits, and to exertion in 
every department the fullest means of developement, 
is the great object of civil government. It is by per- 


Ss 


in the abuses, 
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petually descanting on these popular and important 
themes, by professing on every occasion a desire for 
the enfranchisement and improvement of the people, 
by declaiming on every subject against the corruption 
or the abuses of power, that the democratic leaders 
acquire, in periods of agitation, their astonishing in- 
fluence. It is not surprising that they do so—but 
when these professions come to be put to the test of 
practice,—when the general enthusiasm has installed 
them in sovereignty, and by gaining the reins of power 
they acquire the means of carrying their professed 
designs into effect, it is speedily found all their pro- 
fessions were made for selfish purposes; that they 
are impelled forward by a needy clamorous crowd in 
their rear, and that unless the measures which they 
urge upon their leaders are resisted by an adequate 
force in front, a complete dissolution of government, 
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|measures now openly propounded by the ruling party 


in the House of Commons, no longer confined to the 
declamation of the hustings or the dreams of debating 
societies, but gravely proposed both to assembled 
multitudes in the open air, and in letters addressed to 
the whole people of Great Britain, by the individual 
who avowedly by his sole support sustains the go- 
vernment in office, and who is rewarded for his revo- 
lutionary exertions in the manufacturing towns of 
Ureat Britain during an autumnal tour by an invita- 
tion to the Lord-Lieutenant’s table at its close. 

All this however notwithstanding, no one can doubt 
that the progress of revolution has been, is, and to all 
human appearance is destined to be, very different in 
these islands from what it was in the continental 
states. In both France and Spain the whole struggle 
was at first; when the government was overthrown 


and universal spoliation of property must ensue. lby the junction of the three orders into one chamber 

No one who has contemplated the systems of effer-|in France in 1789, and the revolt of the Spanish sol- 
vescence which have appeared amongst as for the last} diers in the Isle of Leon in 1820, the whole contest was 
six years, and compared them with the political his-|at an end, and the dominant revolutionary party went 
tory of other countries which have been exposed to|on from one act of legislative robbery to another, till 
similar convulsions, can doubt that we have laboured | the passions of the people were thoroughly excited, and 
and are still labouring, though with abated symptoms, | the first country was bathed in the blood of 1793, and 
under the true revolutionary fever. It is only neces-|second steeped in the equally infamous atrocities of 
sary to compare the order-book of the House of Com-|the Peninsula in the present time. But in this coun- 
mons, the bills which pass the Lower House, with|try the case has been very different. We, too, were 
the acts of the Constituent Assembly, or the statutes| overwhelmed by a sudden burst of the revolutionary 
of the Spanish Cortes, to see that the symptoms are|tempest in 1831, which, excited by factious men for 
precisely the same. What was the first thing which| party purposes, and falling on an excited and suffering 
the French Revolutionists, under the guidance of Mi-| people, produced the violent convulsion, during the 
rabeau and Lafayette, did? Confiscate the property| throes of which the Reform act was produced. The 
of the church “to the purposes of charity and bene-| Conservatives, albeit embracing a great majority of 
ficence ; placing the maintenance of the clergy under|the worth and property of the state, were so paralyzed 
the safeguard of the honour of the French people.’’|by the violence of the shock, so weakened by the di- 
What was the first thing which the Spanish Cortes/ visions consequent on Catholic Emancipation, and so 
cid, under the transports of the democratic constitu-|tinged by the pseudo-liberality of the day, that they 
tion of 1812, when it was re-established in 1822?) were unable at first to oppose any resistance to the 
Confiscate the property of the church, for the purpose of | enemy. Every one recollects the deathlike stupor 
national support and instruction. What was the next!| with which the announcement of the Reform bill was 
thing which the Constituent Assembly did? Abolish|received by the friends of the constitution in the 
the whole privileges of the incorporations, and rest the |country, and the demoniac shouts from the revolu- 
appointment of all municipal magistrates in all the|tionary crew with which the land resounded from end 
householders of the different burghs of France. What}to end upon so unlooked for and prodigal a gift of 
was the next thing which the Spanish Cortes did? Ex-| political power to the people. The virtue and bravery 
terminate the rights of corporations, and dissolve the in-|}of England, however, was bowed to the earth, not 
corporated trades and bodies over the whole of Spain.|destroyed; the strength of the fabric of society in 
Compare these, the first steps of revolution in these|these islands proved itself equal to a shock from 
other countries, with the robbery of the Irish church,| which its warmest friends could hardly have anti- 
first effected by predial violence, and next attempted |cipated anything but ruin. Bristol had the glory of 
by legislative enactments, and with the effected revo-| taking the lead against the revolutionary mania. The 
lution in municipal affairs in the country, and the|celebrated petition of its bankers and merchants 
identity of the first symptoms of the malady is com-| against the Reform Bill, presented in May, 1831, was 
pletely established. the first symptom of the revival of the true English 

The projected measures of the inovement party are, | spirit. Edinburgh. we are proud to say, next stepped 
if possible, still more clearly indicative of the rapid|forward to the fight; and the memorable meeting 
and now undisguised march of the revolutionary|held within its walls in November, 1831, struck a 
fever. Mr. O'Connell now announces that he is re-|note which vibrated to every British heart throughout 





the realm. 


solved to effect organic changes; the House of Peers} 


must be abolished, or converted into an elective upper 
chamber, chosen by a still lower class of constituents 
than the Commons; the supplies are to be stopped, 
according to Mr. Hume’s menace, if any resistance is| 





The courageous stand made by the small 
minority of Conservatives in the House of Commons 
during the discussions on the Reform Bill; the ad- 
mirable talent they displayed, the acuteness they dis- 
covered, the manly sentiments they expressed, roused 


attempted by the crown to these measures; and as|the better part of the nation from the torpor in which 
the second instalment of church spoliation, half the|it had been sunk; and if they could not enable them to 
glebe and cathedral lands are to be made over to the| win the contest, at least raised the spirits of the friends 
Popish clergy, and tithes every where reduced to|of freedom for the fight. Next came the House of 


fifty per cent. on their present amount. Such are the| Peers; and the splendid eloquence of its debates, the 
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glowing language of its orators, the generous devo-| the glory of a Christian martyr, and covered her per- 
tion of its chiefs, while it confounded the revolution-|secutors with confusion. Then, Popery offered itself 
ists by the display of a talent and spirit which they|as a lamb, and we were assured that all its recorded 
little anticipated, prepared the nation to expect from | atrocities were the crimes of former ages; but as it 
them the heroic conduct and mingled firmness and |felt its strength, it began to speak as a dragon, prov- 
moderation which their subsequent career has so am-/ing, by perjury in Parliament, and by persecution and 
ply evinced. The press, too, righting from the bias|blood in Ireland, that its character is unchanged and 
of five-and-twenty years, gradually resumed, at least unchangeable. Then there was a confusion of parties, 
in all the higher departments both of thought and pe-| while large classes of the friends of the constitution 
riodical literature, its proper station as the protector |had objects, which the Destructives were willing to 
of liberty, property, and order. And without in- ltake in their way ; now the question is brought to one 
dulging in undue vanity, we may safely say that our |simple alternative—the Protestant Church or Popery ; 
own efforts, steadily and unceasingly directed, through |the English Constitution or a Republic! a question 
all the changes and delusions of public opinion, to|which allows no room for neutrality, compromise, or 
the maintenance of the same Conservative principles, |indecision. By our triumph we shall save the coun- 
were not the least powerful engine which appeared |try ; she must perish if we fall.” 
on the battlements to defend the ancient walls of the} This steady and progressive reflux of the nation to 
constitution. |Conservative principles, immediately after so great 
True, these efforts were at the time unsuccessful. |an organic change, is so remarkable, and so entirely 
True, by a combination of circumstances unparalleled |at variance with that pretended necessary and inevita- 
in history, the constitution was overthrown. ‘True, jble tendency towards evil which the infidel fatalists 
the consent of the Upper House was forced, not won, |of France set up as the excuse for the unparalleled 
to the great organic change of 1832. True, the Con- |atrocities of their favourite democratic leaders, that it 
servatives were reduced to a smal! minority of ninety-/ merits the most serious consideration. The growth 
seven on the election, conducted amidst mobs and vio-|of Conservative opinions has not been rapid or vacil- 
lence, general transports and tricolor flags, in June |lating ; they have not shot up, like democratic enthu- 
1832, All that was perfectly true: but it is in periods |siasm, at once to vigour and maturity, but slow, stea- 
of adversity that the enduring fortitude, the high re- idy, and undeviating ; like the successive additions to 
solves, the patriotic resolutions are formed which, in|the oaks of the forest, each successive year has added 
nations equally as individuals, produce in the end |new converts to the cause; each successive wave of 
their appropriate fruit of subsequent glory and triumph. lyouth a fresh increment to the vast and growing al- 
A nation is never destroyed so long as the spirit of its|liance. Speculation, enthusiasm, theoretical views 
inhabitants is unbroken. No organic changes, how |have had less share in producing this growing altera- 
great soever, are irremediable, as long as the resolution |tion than expevience, disappuinted hopes, and practi- 
survives to combat the spirits of evil by all the means jcal evils. It is the reduction of the visions of social 
which the constitution has still left to its subjects. [improvement into practice; the actual trial of the 
Since the passing of the Reform Bill, and conse-|boasted virtue of the democratic leaders; the experi- 
quent installation of a movement ministry in power, |ment made of their political nostrums on the shipping 
the spirit of the nation has been flowing steadily in a/interest, the Irish clergy, and the English poor, which 
Conservative direction. This is so obvious as to re-|have mainly contributed to the effect. Hardly had the 
quire no illustration. The growth of the Conserva- |piteous tale of Irish suffering ceased to resound through 
tive party in the House of Commons from 100 to 300|the land ; hardly had the magnificent charity of Eng- 
members; the results of all the last contested elec-/|land relieved the Protestant clergy of Ireland from 
tions; the steady increase and powerful operation of |the grinding misery to which they had been reduced 
Conservative Associations; the courageous and inde-|by the atrocious combination of the Catholic allies of 
pendent declaration of Conservative opinions now, in| Government, when a new and still more piercing ery 
all places and in all situations; these are so many jarose from the English work-houses, Striking right 
symptoms of the vast change come over the spirit of |and left at the most useful ordefenceless classes in the 
the nation within the six last years, when, to superfi- community, these tyrannical regenerators of the em- 
cial observers, to whom coming events cast no shadows | pire with one hand reduced the Irish clergy to utter 
before, nothing was apparent but the ascendent of de-|destitution, and with the other produced the most 
mocracy in the political heavens. On this subject we |grinding misery to the English poor. Separating the 
gladly avail ourselves of the excellent observations of |parent from the child, the husband from the wife, de- 
Mr. Osler, the worthy historian of Lord Exmouth, in |nying all relief to the poor unless they consented to 
his late pamphlet on the Church and Dissent. |be shut up in vast prisons, and undergo the punish- 
“ What a change in public feeling since five short|ment of crime, debarring the victims of sickness or 
years. Then, it was almost rashness to avow Con-/|misfortune from the comforts even of spiritual conso- 
servative principles : now, we are surprised when we |lation by attending their parish churches on Sunday, 
meet a man of education who disputes them. ‘Then, |and throwing upon the victims of seduction and pro- 
and for time immemorial, young men were almost uni- fligacy the exclusive load of maintaining their off- 
versally Liberal; now, they are zealously Conserva-|spring. Nor were their efforts less vigorously di- 
tive. Then, the Church seemed at the mercy of her|rected to fasten the chains of slavery on the infant 
enemies ; now, they tremble to attack her. ‘Then, the |innocents of the realm. By their influence a bill was 
Church in Ireland, upon which, under God, we must |carried, by a majority of ¢wo, in the last session of Par- 
chiefly rely to extirpate Popery, was ignorantly deem-|liament, for repealing the laws which the humanity 
ed an enormous sinecure ; but the attempt to destroy |of Mr. Sadler, Lord Ashley, and the Conservatives 
her, that Popery might be established on her rains, |had procured for the protection of infant children in 
has displayed her true character, invested her with |the factories, and nothing but the certainty that the 
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the regent changes in the parliamentary and municipal! 
elections have, by the intr 


of their destructive 
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vernment is in their hands; every situation of trust 

or honour is monopolized by their dependents; and 
the continual agitation of the passions of the multitude 
by means of the almost incessant excitement of par- 
liamentary, municipal, and parochial elections, is not 
the least of the evils consequent on those changes; 
these considerations seem to your committee to de- 
mand, not only increased energies from every friend 
of his country, but a judicious and vigorous direction 
of those ene rie s. With re Spect to the former, your 
committee have not, for a moment, doubted that the 
f the country would rise with its necessi- 

1 they have now the high satisfaction of an- 
nouncing that ilmost ery Cons alive if weight and 


rfluence i this town ¢ i neig irhood has come for- 
ird to join and strengtle this society. Your com- 
mittee now confidently anticipate that its resources, 


if wisely directed, will be sufficient to enable this 
ancient borot gh to sustain her accustomed part in 
baffling the aims of faction, and in assisting to secure 
the great objects of constitutional association—the en- 


joyment of civil and religious liberty.’ 
This is just as it should be: and this example, if 
J ? 


generally f wed, will render the corporate reform 
of the Whig Radicals the source of their ultimate 
ruin. strong as the town counclis are in the posses- 


sion of funds and faction, both of which they will 
sparingly devote to the purposes of democratic cor- 
n, they are DY no means ¢€ jal, generally speak- 


ing, to acombination of all the worth and pre perty ol 


the kingdom. The effect of all great political changes 
will be found to depend on a simple principle appli- 
cabdie to the s ibject, f such gener il not riety. as to 
have passed in private life into a proverb. ‘Seta 





be rseback and he will ride him to the devil,” 
is enunciation of the principle applied to 
in 1 which all real Conservative reaction 
In | itical Societies, in every age of the world, has 

ent ided, and which is destined in this country, 
sooner or later, with more or less distress, VeXxation, 
ind suff g e community, to correct all the li- 
beral delusions which have | , diffused for the last 
Lwe y ve rs 

But in the midst of all the cheering hopes arising 
from these fav ible symy ms in the times, It Is ol 
the highest Importance to attend to the circumstances 
on which our hopes of a favourable result to the pre- 
sent strugyvle trom these growing cha ges of public 
piol ( i ne | founded For in all ages and 
countries of the world a reaction against democratk 
principles has ensued in every old state as soon as 
they nad for a few years been brought into actual 


practice ; and the severest and most immovable des- 


potisms which ever have oppressed mankind have 


been founded on-the magnitude and vehemence of this 
reaction. But, generallly speaking, it is only after 
having descended into the gulf of rev lutionary sul- 
fering, that this signal change has taken place; and 


the sword of a Cesar, a Cromwell, a Robespierre, a 


Napoleon, ora Louis Philippe was required to cor- 
rect the fatal poison of democratic principles. What 
is it then which authorizes us to hope that we are to 





form an exception to the general rule, and that, for 
the first time in the annals of,mankind, a nation ge- 
nerally embued with revolutionary passions is to re- 
turn to a rational and healthful social state, without 
running the usual course of discord, bloodshed and 
influence of suffering? Here toc it will be found thata principle 
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of the simplest and most familiar kind in private life 
lies at the root of the difference; and that it is accord- 
ing as the seeds of evil can or cannot be successfully 
combated by the principles of virtue in our social con- 
dition, that we are to resolve the n, whether 
the equilibrium of society is to be restored by a gra- 
dual righting of the pyramid, or a sudden convulsidn 
which is to overwhelm us all in its ruins. 
Revolutionary passions are to nations precisely 
what unruly desires are to individuals ; 
successful democracy is exactly similar to the feverish 
career of the rake or the libertine—of both, while riot- 
ing in the embraces of harlots, and revelling in the 
orgies ot intemperance, we may predict, with unerring 
certainty, that they will ere long be feeding swine in 
a foreign land. But to both the means of combating 
the principles of evil within their bos 
and their course is nut irrevocably settled to suflering 
ull many opportunities of amendment have been 
thrown away. It is in the strength of the couuteract- 


1" 


quest 


the career ot 


ms are given, 





ing principles, in communities as well as single men, 
that we are to look for a solution of the question, 
whether the unruly passions are to be restrained by 
wisdom or burnt out by suffering. If the feelings ot 


religion, the lessons of virtue, and the dictates of wis- 


dom are not wholly extinct; if the prodigal pauses 
on the threshold of his career, and a struggle ensues 
in his mind when the 

| 


gance begin to devel 


extrava- 
pe themselves ; if, in short, he 
turns from the wickedness of his ways, and doeth that 


conse que nees of his 


which is lawful and right, he may yet save his soul 
alive. Butif he is callous to all these feelings, and 
deaf to all these suggestions—if he mistake licentious- 
ness for liberty, and dissolution of restraint for the 
energies of freedom—if religion is forgotten, and duty 


aiuion ol desire alone made 
Vy Wilii 
come, and an awful reckoning await him or his 


children. 


abandoned, and the gratific 


the object of existence—the evil days assured 








In considering our pre sent position | prospects 
itis of the highest Importance that t 1 « St i 
the obvious difference between the streneth of f 
resistance to the principles of evil whi ias ‘ 
offered in this co try, and that which was presented 
in the continental states should be distinctly under- 
stood, ind the nation should icq lire adistinet percep- 
tion of the causes which have hitherto saved it from 
the worst and most irre p il ible conse jue neces of revo- 
lutionary innovation, lest, from a blind feeling of se- 
curity, we should part with our only means of safety, 
and from being luded by the belief that we are 
altogether beyond the reach of disaster, precipitate 


ourseives headlong down the gulf. 

The first and most important circumstance which 
distinguishes and throvghot 
present struggles, both from 
time of Charles I. and the instant ruin of tt 


tie 


ruished the 
ms in the 

French 
Revolution, is the general influence of Christian prin- 
ciples, und the tardy but now powerful enlistment of 
Revicion on the side of order. Experience in every 
age has proved that such is the virulence and poison 
of the revolutionary passion, that no antidote to the 
evil adequate to the contest can be relied on but the 
influence of religion. It is this great principle which 
is the real antagonist of unruly desires in nations as 
in individuals; St. Michael, and St. Michael alone, is 
capable of chaining the demon. England was sub- 
verted in 1648, because these antagonist forces were 


has 


the convulsi 
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brought for a time to draw in the same direction; 
France was precipitated into the horrors of 1793, be- 
cause the Irreligious Spirit of the age rendered nuga- 
tory in all but La Vendée the great counterp to 
the principle of evil. England was again brought to 
the brink of ruin in 1832, t hea 
ings consequent on Catholic emancipation had para- 
lysed the whole Protestant strength cf the realm. But 
the wisdom of Providence often makes circumstances 
seemingly the most disastrous the means of eXxtricat- 
ing both societies and individuals from dangers and 
difficulties, to all human appearance insurmountable. 
In the insolence ex nsequent on Catholic triumph—in 
the open announcement of the objects of Popish ambi- 
tion—in the virulence and animosity of the Romish 
priesthood and their nominees in the British Parlia- 
ment is to be found 


ise 


vecause the fatal rt-burn- 


the cause of the general resurrec- 
tion of the religious spirit of the nation. All true 
friends of the church—all genuine Protestants in the 
ranks of the Christians in sincerity 
and truth, have now combined with the friends of the 
monarchy In combating the efforts of the coalition of 
Papists and infidels who have united for the destruc- 
tion of the Protestant establishment. Inse nsibly the 
contest h j W hig and 


iS assumed 


Dissenters—al| 


1 religious character. 


Tory, Reformer and Anti-reformer, are becoming 
merged in the one grand distinction of Popish and 
Protestant. Matters arec ming back to the Issue be- 
tween Rome and England as in 1642; the train is 


preparing for a repetition of the unanimous Protestant 


effort of 1688. The bridge of union between the 
higher and the wer orders of England, cut away by 
the Relief Bill of 1829, has been restored by the vio- 
lence and ambition of the Popish demagogues. O’Con- 


nell confesses that th rity of England—of Eng- 


land so recently convulsed with Reform transports, is 


ma 


against him! 
The next circumstance which essentially distin- 
ruishes, and has throughout the whole struggle dis- 
y ul British Empire from the adjoining 
s $ I ( Ss} 1 dur g their revolution 
( vuls S, 1s ( inued residence of the holders 
[ property e ¢ try, an e courageous stand 
ey have m st the ¢€ ris ol the demo- 
( ic lactlon It is ere |t e strenoth i a tree 
( stitution is to be found; it is in this dillerence that 
esst ial distinction between revolutions when 
falling on a despotic state and a constitutional mo- 
narchy lies [he higher ranks in the former situation 
re unaccustomed to combine together for their mu- 
de ( they are ignorant of the strength of vo- 
intary ssocia i—they are traine d to obe y autho- 


f an it when 
wielded by a fact Butina 
state r blessed with the enjoyments of freedom— 


norant of the mode of 
n hostile to themselves. 


resisting 


m N ple who for generations have been habit- 
ted t s exercise, the case is widely different. 
Chey do not give way at the first shock—they do not 
ibandon all for | when an organic change has been 
effected. The effect of such conduct upon the ulti- 
mate issue of the contest is prodigious. The efforts 
of the populace, Pp »wwerful and often irre sistible in mo- 
ments of effervescence, are not to be relied on for a 
long-continued contest. Political, like every other 
passion, wears itself out in process of time; itis the 
durable strength of property and virtue w hich alone 


can be trusted to for a protracted struggle. In France, 
upon the breaking out of the first revolution, the nobles 
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and landholders, to the number of above eighty thou- 
emigrated, and sought in foreign and hostile 
the , at the point 


san a 
lands means of sword’s 


their influence and possessions; the strength of the 


regaining 
nation disappeared during the contest, and the King, 
with a rebellious army and an insurgent capital, was 
left alone hands of his enemies. But in Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the great c of 1832. 
and the flames of Bristol and Nottingham, not one 
landholder has emigrated. ‘Through prosperity and 
adversity, through evil report and good report, the 
property, education, and talent of England have re- 
mained at home confronting the danger. It is by 
such conduct that a nation is saved: it is by the dis- 
play of such civil virtues that it is worthy of being 


In the 


nvulsion 


saved. It is in this constant residence of the better 
and more worthy part of the nation throughout the 
whole crisis; in the demonstration which their talents 
have afforded of their capacity, in the triumphant re- 
futation which their virtues have afforded of the ca- 
lumnies of their enemies, that the vital distinction be- 
tween our convulsions, and the disasters of France is 
to found. Can there be the slightest doubt that if 
the eighty thousand emigrants, who deserted France 
in 1791, and for the most part placed the male mem- 
bers of their families in the ranks of its enemies, had 
remained at home, boldly confronted the danger, put 
themselves at the head of the heroes of La Vendée 
and the citizens of Lyons, and served asa rallying 
point to the friends of order all over the country, the 
unspeakable horrors of the Revolution would have 
groaning under 
military despo- 


been prevented; and instead of now 
an enslaving police, and burdensome 
tism, France, with its free energies developed but not 
destroyed during the struggle, would have been en- 

. if ! ler the steady 


joying peace, security, and treecom, unc 


sway of a tempered constitutional monarchy ? 

In estimating the essential points of distinction be- 
tween the British and the French civil convulsions, 
the difference in the character of their respective mo- 


view. To the va- 
nsibility of the un- 


narchs must not be thrown out of 
cillation, indecision. and morbid se 
happy but virtuous Louis, Napoleon and Dumont, the 
author of the Rights of Man have ascribed all the 
horrors of the Revolution. Whocould venture, heart 


and soul, into a contest, when’ the leader who was 
bound by honour and duty to place himself at its 
head could not be relied on by the subjects who were 


perilling their lives and estates in his cause? But the 
character of the English monarch is very different: 
he inherits the religious principle, and personal in- 
trepidity of the Brunswick race. If he was unable 
singly to resist the Reform tempest when the Protes 
tant strength and conservative energy of England 
were paralysed in 1831, and he was left alone with ; 
that, when 


revolutionary administration, he has show: 


the virtue and courage of his people revived, he was 
worthy to be their leaderin the struggle. He has 
declared to the bishops that he would die rather than 


betray the Protestant cause; he ventured alone to 
front the Reform fury when it was at its height in 
May 1832, and the insane multitude were blindly 
rushing on destruction by creating a run on the bank 
of England to overthrow the Duke of Wellington; he 
dared singly to front the danger, and change his mi- 
1834, when measures fatal to the 


nisters in autumn 


church were about to be pressed on his acceptance; 
he has never yet, though goaded on incessantly by| 


MOUSE 
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flattery, threats, and violence, swamped the House of 


Peers. 
Vain would have been all these causes of differ- 
ence; vain the religious spirit of the people and the 


residence of the landowners; vain the intrepidity of 


the monarch and the growing resolution of his sub- 
jects, if THE THIRD ESTATE IN THE REALM had been 
submerged in the outset of the struggle, and the Peers 

f England, either by their prostration betore a revo- 
lutionary creation, their junction with a democratic 
Commons, or any organic change in their composi- 
tion, had been disabled from standing forth, in unmu- 
tilated strength, to bear the brunt of the strife. It is 
here that the greatest, the most providential difference 
between the French and the English revolutions is to 
be found, because itis here that the friends of free- 
dom and the constitution found a rallying point with- 
out recurrence to the fatal necessity, the ullimum re- 
medium, ruinous alike to the victorious and the van- 
quished of civil warfare. If by any of these means 
the revolutionary party had gained entire possession 
of the legislature, all their projects, how insane or 
ruinous soever, would at once have passed into law. 
The House of Peers can reject the bills which pass 
the Lower House, and thereby prevent the frame of 
the law from being altered; the exercise of that im- 
portant power is a matter of prudence, public neces- 
sity, and expedience. Unquestionably this power 
should never be exercised but on great and pressing 
emergencies; unquestionably the Peers should never 
place themselves at the head of Opposition to the 
Lower House, but when an obvious necessity for their 
interference exists; unquestionably they should not 
come forth till the strength of the interest they are to 
support has clearly evinced itself in the country; but 
when this has been done, then is the time for the 
Peers to ecene forward and throw their shield over 
the constitution. 

From the extraordinary circumstance of the inte- 
rests of property and religion having been over- 
thrown by a democratic majority in the House of 
Commons, the House of Peers have now come to 
occupy a totally different situation from that in 
which they formerly stood; and the balance of the 
constitution has come to be adjusted in a different 
manner from what, for a hundred and forty years, 
had given liberty and security to England. Formerly, 
the real struggle between the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic bodies, the vital contest which ever has and 
ever must prevail in every free community lay in 
the House of Commons; when a measure passed 
the Lower House, it was hardly ever, except in a 
cardinal matter, such as the Catholic question, re- 
jected in the Upper. If the Peers, by the influence 
of their representatives in ihe Lower House, could 
not succeed in preventing or modifying a measure, 
they rarely stood forth in their persons to occasion 
its rejection. The memorable struggle between the 
Peers and the King on the one side, and a majority 
of the Commons on the other, in 1784, was the 
only instance during the last century in which 
this actnal collision took place; and the result of 
the general ciection, when Mr. Pitt was called by 
the King to the helm in spring, 1785, not only 
proved that the Monarch on that oecasion had the 
nation on his side, but settled the constitution on a 
steady basis for half a century after. But by the 
Reform Act this felicitous state of things was at once 
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terminated. Reason and justice could no longer 
slowly, steadily, and safely make their way against 
influence, authority, and power: the majority of the 
Lower House was thrown into fierce and relentless 
hostility to the constitution and so far from the 
domestic strife being carried on within the walls of |« 
St. Stephens, a chaos of unanimity prevailed in the 
decided majority of its members, and the contest 
was transferred to the threshold of the Peers. 
From that moment it became evident to all unimpas- 
sioned spectators, that unless the coastitutional party 
could, by some unforeseen accident, speedily recover 
their ascendency in the House of Commons, the| 
inevitable consequence must be, that the struggle 
would ensue with the Upper House, and if it was 
overthrown, the liberties, 
England were consigned to perdition. 

The conduct of the House of Peers during this 
arduous crisis was a model of prudence and wisdom. 
Had they thrown themselves too soon into the 
breach, they would have been in all probability 
trampled ander foot during the first transports of 


the Reform mania, and the Commons being then! 
Assembly | 


omnipotent, the career of the Constituent 
Jay clearly traced out before the nation. Had they 
held back under the influence of timidity or irreso- 
lution, when the time for putting forth their strength 
had arrived, 
friends of the constitution in the nation, by destroying 
their confidence in their natural leaders. But they 
were under the guidance of a leader of cool and tried 
resolution, who had seen many a hard fought field, 
and proved victorious in them all. In 1833 and 
1834, it was in vain for the Peers to think of openly 
resisting the Commons ; the nation was not then suf- 
ficiently recovered from its delusion to have sup- 
ported them in the attempt. But those were precious 
years for England; unnoticed by the triumphant 
revolutionary party—unheeded amidst the transports 
of processions, banners, and tricolor flags, unheard 
amidst the din of public meetings and hustings’ 
declamation, the tide was silently turning; the flood- 
mark had been reached, and the receding wave al- 
ready began to desert the shore. 

This important change became at once conspi- 
cuous, when by the calling of Sir R. Peel to the 
head of his Sovereign’s councils in the close of 1834, 
an opportunity was afforded of appealing to the sense 
of the nation. The general election of January, 
1835, restored matters toa very different situation. 
From 100 the Conservative members were restored 


to 300. The effect of this alteration was in every| 
way, and in the highest degree, advantageous. | 
Hope, all but banished during the gloom of the| 


preceding years, re-entered the Conservative ranks.| 
But most of all was the change advantageous, by 
the desperate and reckless course which it led the 
Government to adopt. The Conservatives in the| 
House were 300; the Radicals 180; the Whigs 
150; the Neutrals 18 or 20. By uniting cordially 
with Sir Robert Peel they might have checked the 
progress of revolution: and in conjunction with the 
Conservatives have formed a powerful durable admi- 
nistration, supported by a majority of 150 in both 
Houses of Parliament. But such a course was in- 
consistent with their deadly and envenomed hatred 
of the Tories, and their rabid passion for the reten- 
tion of power. They joined themselves in conse- 








property, and religion of 


they would have utterly paralysed the| 


jable to the 





quence to O'Connell and the Radicals; and openly 
hoisted the colours of organic change and Protestant 


This at once doubled the Conservative 
strength ; it brought the Waverers, and the immense 
body of the timid and the irresolute over to the 
order; it roused the dormant but giant 
|energies of tne Rerormation. The effect of this, 
we are persuaded, will prove in the end more salu- 
tary, than if, by a junction of Whigs and Tories 
in 1835 the Radicals had been for the time suppressed. 
iSuch a union would have closed the tumonr; it 
| would neither have healed it, nor eradicated the 
poison, All great and durable political changes in 
a free community must begin with the middling 
ranks ; public opinion, in the really virtuous and in- 
telligent, must be the basis of the alteration; 
strength must be infused into the higher orders by 
support and assistance from below. It is this 
which the O’Connell alliance has done to the cause 


destruction. 


sause of 


of England. 
| The wisdom which all this time directed the 
national reserve of England saw the change. The 


Peers made the first essay of their strength in strik- 
ing out the most dangerous clauses of that great de- 
mocratic innovation, the Corporate Reform Bill of 
England; and the result, however unimportant, so 
far as extracting the venom from that measure was 
concerned, was in the highest degree satisfactory, 
as demonstrating the temper of the nation, and the 
returning good sense of the people. It had been 
predicted that the collision with the Peers was to 
be the signal for a universal explosion; that hun- 
dreds of thousands of swords would start from their 
scabbards to avenge the majesty of the people; that 
the rebellious and infatuated were to be 
crushed under the weight of general indignation. In 
prophesying thus, however, the democratic leaders 
fell into the usual error of shallow minds, that of 
judging of the present by the past. They thought 
1835 was 1831. They forgot the effect of four 
years’ intermediate experience of Whig Government 
and democratic ascendency. ‘The collision, of which 
so much had said, accordingly took place ; 
no general eflervescence ensued ; and the Peers felt, 
from this first essay, that hopes yet remained of suc- 
cessfully resuming the struggle. 

Events meanwhile pee to the last degree favour- 
ighting of the public mind. O’Connell 


nobles 


be en 


commenced bis itinerant crusades against the House 
of Lords. At Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 


and Glasgow, he began to scatter sedition abroad 
and preach up the destruction of the hereditary Peer- 
age. Elated by the magnitude of their triumph in 
the municipal elections, the Government thought the 
nation was now ripe for organic change, in other 
words, complete revolution; and their emissaries 
in the press have ever since incessantly inculeated 
the necessity of the substitution of an elective upper 
chamber for an hereditary Peerage, and the exten- 
sion of democratic influence in the Lower House by 
the adoption of vote by ballot, household suffrage, 
and triennial Parliaments. We no longer hear of 
‘the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill” 
—Mazxima Charta has fallen into discredit—Fresh 
advances in the career of revolution, organic change, 
are now the cry. Hundreds of thousands, who for- 
merly were seduced by the pleasing illusion of 
democratic principles, have in consequence had their 
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eyes opened to the error } r ways: the Govern- 
ment no longer tall 7 tior Encouraged 
by these ap} inces ; re-assured by 1 \ s and 
palpabl change of ion In the country; perceiving 
that the strife was al! but equal in the House of 
Commons, the Duke of Wellington saw the decisive 
moment had arrived. huge mass of democratic 
bills, rashly and er ly digested in the Lower House 
hastily and disrespectfully sent to the Upper, 
were rejected. Ihe rev tionary venom was ex- 
tracted from many others which in part passed the 
ordeal W hie-Rad cupidity, t passion for re- 
volut ry change, re ed a sigt eck; Mi- 
nisters were not permitted to fasten ¢ he country 
in every direction a sordid crew of hse julous de- 
pendents I Irish Chureh was rescued from 
the spoli wi in Lord Melbourne’s words, 
“ j 5 y have proved “a heavy blow, and 
rreat dis ment to Protestantism.” The Ca- 
t! Ss we é ( t \ in is ( t their 
pen allia with wovernme e Cathedral of 
Tuam was ¢ iwi truly hie ni splendour; 
the Gazet e Frat n need the speedy down- 
fall of Prot isi jut meanwhile e tide had 
t ed, t w of the Reform was re- 
vived, f f } i b to speak 
of Latin Ridley nd rh f a fire 
whicl V iG s r eXxtin- 
ruished 

W hethe T I sr by el p- 
per H es I f y f sat " 
different Very 8S y som {f them may 
con n er W ny ) ind f 
for té s} f 1 
iture ‘| es icc he nt 
tr etwe t wo Houses w - 
rate ! . ! 1 was 
br { re P s ° 
ley te) \| } 
plainly re ved to reduce them tot mere rank of 
court assembdiec register the decrees of the House 
of Commons For this purpose they prepared 
by themselves or their revolutianary ilies, an Im- 
mense Vv ety of bills; s striking e reh 





pe l¢ ~ r ie rs In ihe r parat t these 
measures, they spent tl whole session from February 
to July In August these bills having passed the 
Comm s wan to mak their npeal ( l the 
Peers ; | daily measures of vast importa were 
brought vhich their Lordships were expected to 
pass In as many days as it had taken their democratic 
task-masters in the Commons months to prepare and 
discuss them. T Radicals complain of the rejection 


of so many bills by the House of Peers, and sligma- 
o} rm, even for 
poses. Why, we will 


tize them as res ed to structa ret 
the most practical pur 
venture to assert that the swiftest reader at the En- 
glish bar could not, if he had sat up all August an 
September, night and day, have got through one half 
of the bills thus sent up for their 
rejection. ‘T'hey literally formed, like the R 
law, mul/orum cam i They were sufi 
work for ten years of busy and anxious 


yrtant 


Imp 


Instant 


passing or 
nan 

client 
to constitute 
deliberation. 
The objects of Ministers in thus suddenly deluging 
the Peers with a flood of democratic or interested 
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legislation was obvious. If they passed them, under 
circumstances where deliberati rconstderation was 
out of the questi hey were obviously proclaimed 
to the country aS a mere court of registration; the su- 


e House of Commons, 
Which al ctically invested with the power 
of deliberation. If they rejected them, then the ery 


preme authority was vested In t/ 


ne Was pr 
could be raised of their being obstructives—of their 
setting their faces against all improvement—and of an 
organic cha ein their ¢ onstitution being indispensa- 
ut the principles of the Reform Bill. In 
innihilation as an independent as- 
first alternative, by 


le to w 


= 


either cas 


sembly appeared easy; in the 


practi iiy exh ng their insienificance to the peo- 
ple; in the second, by raising a cry which might in 
the end prove tatal to their existence. 

Under the blessing of Providence, the pernicious 
effects resulting t Ministers from the O’Connell alli- 
ance, and the extraordinary prader ce, firmness, and 
talent exhibited by the House of Peers in the strug- 


ole, have hitherto defeated this cunningly conceived 
only did that assembly never stand 
estimation as they now do, but the 
Yonservatism and the hopes of preparing 
narchy are incomparably fairer now 
en since the passing of the Catholie 
Relief Bill. The Peers are now looked to by the 
I property, and the men of education of every 
descripti and only barrier which exists 
between the nation and revolutionary spoliation follow- 


yroject: and not 
so high in public 
pr spects of ¢ 
i constitutional m 
than they have b 


lders of 


n, as the real 


ed by democratic slavery. But that able ard intrepid 





body should consider, that, however highly they are 
now estimated for having thrown themselves into the 
react nd cast wh t dr lution at the 
irst enc er, yet the w g ve employed 
in the cor v, ef ly tempered, 
prove a re ( eives fr alter year go 
», and the bills sent up by the Commons are ject- 
ed, the people will become impatient of restraint, and 
the ery of their being obstructives may swell! into a 
reform tempest which may finally sink the constitu- 


tion. Itis IMpossdle¢ to over-estimate the :souciance 
of the masses of mankind; the surface 


i1OF Is seen DY 


ind inattention 
the repetition of falsehood, 
nd makes it pass for truth. 
would earnestly and em- 
phatically recommend to the Peers to pre pare , bring 
House, a id mature by J ll a 
ates, during the whole session, a great variety of bills 
practically beneficial character. Let ihem 

throw out all bills coming up from the 
cratic or selfish character; but 
send di them many 
either the 


j edy é rist- 


them > 
time, In the € 


‘To obviate this danger we 


into their ow? rd anxious 


having a 


unflinchingly 
Commons with a den 


} 
| n 
is sedulousl 


y mature and wn to 


measures calculated, without benefiting 


democratic or the aristocratic parties, fo re 
ing and practical ¢ ls, and alleviate the su ffe rings of the 
Such topics are 
ition 


innumerable; in the heat of 
now all but for- 
nce appear if 


poor. 
party or sé lfish legis 

gotten, but their importance would at « 
brought forward, night after night, in the House of 
Peers by the ability of a Lyndhurst, an Abinger, or 
an Ashburton. The introduction of a well-digested 
system of poor laws into Ireland, free equally from 
the abuses of the old and the cruelty of the new sys- 
tem in England; the correction of the monstrous in- 


they are 


humanity of the present law on that subject establish- 
ed by the Whigs; the establishment of a permanent 
and extensive system of emigration, by the aid of 
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Government, from Ireland; the new modelling and |in which the chief danger of democratic institutions 
extending the Church, especially in the manufactur- is to be found. 
ing districts, so as to include the unconverted who, The apprehension that an Upper House so consti- 
swarm in the realm; and the erection of a permanent tnted should prove a permanent barrier to improve- 
system for making the ecclesiastical accommodation | ment, or check in any degree the progress of use ful 
keep pace with the growth of the population; the ex- | legislationis, in this age and this country, of all alarms 
tension of local courts and cheap justice in the pro-| the most groundless. Granting that an unfettered 
vinces ; the interests of India—of the West Indies—of aristocracy, like that of Venice or Austria, may throw 
Canada, are among these important topics which | a grievous bar in the way of the progress of freedom 
might occupy their Lordships’ attention; and by | or the emancipation of mankind, can it be seriously 
bringing before the eyes of the people the real amelio- | argued that such an irresistible body of nobles is to 
rations they are heartily disposed to promote, effectually be found in this country as would prove adequate, 
extinguish the cry of their being opposed to all im- contrary to the general wish of the people, to prevent 
provement. It will not do in these times to be mere- important changes? Deprived of the strong support 
ly a court of review; they must be also a court of which they now derive from the opinion and encou- 
original jurisdiction. We attach the highest import- | ragement of nine-tenths of the property and education 
ance to the early and able adoption of this system; of the state,.the Peers of England would speedily be 
indeed we are convinced the issue of the struggle de- compelled to succumb. What could they do, when 
pends upon its being put in practice. during the Reform mania a large part of the steady- 
It is hardly necessary to add, that all the advan- ing body was swept away by the popular current? 
tages which have been enumerated, as flowing, and Peers are not different from other men : they live and 
likely to flow from the resistance of the Upper House | associate with the Commons, and invariably adopt, 
to the democratic advances of the Lower, flow, and | though perhaps last of all the classes in the nation, 
can alone flow from it, when it retains its presentcha-| the changes of opinion or measures which the pro- 
racter of an hereditary assembly. ‘The instant that this | gress of society renders necessary. ‘They do not now 
fundamental condition in its constitution is broken in | live in feudal castles, nor are they surrounded by 
upon; the moment that, under whatever pretence, or | armed retainers, so as to render them a formidable 
however disguised under a pretended respect for its | military force. They do not wear full-bottomed wigs; 
authority, it is rendered in any degree an elective cham-| nor tilt at tournaments, nor fight with lances and ar- 
ber, its whole constitutional importance, as a barrier | rows as their ancestors did two or three hundred years 
against revolution, is at anend. It will then imme-|ago. A Peer of 1836 is as different in opinion as 
diately become swayed, and tinged by the prevailing | well as manners or dress from one of 1536 as a Com- 
opinions and passions of the day; and instead of re-|moner is. All the great changes in the Constitution, 
tarding, accelerate the advance of democratic ambition, | Magna Charta, the Revol:tion of 1688, were carried 
by exhibiting an additional power in the state, swayed | with their aid and concurrence. ‘l’o the Reform Bill 
by its impulses, and actuated by its spirit. We are| they opposed a decided and uncompromising resist- 
noways moved by the insidious, though true observa-| ance ; and it became a law, not by the aid of their 
tion of O'Connell, that at present a majority of Eng-| votes, but by their compulsory withdrawal from Par- 
lishmen, if polled, would on a crisis support the|liament. And certainly the effect of that great change, 
House of Lords. That may be perfectly true, but it) hitherto at least, has been anything rather than an 
does not in the slightest degree diminish our sense of |impeachment of the wisdom of their councils and 
the paramount necessity of supporting, and at all times | their importance as an integral part of the Constitution. 
having an hereditary Upper House of Parliament. But the people should constantly recollect, that 
We cannot permanently rely on the strenuous and per- | while the last hopes of freedom, religion and property, 
severing efforts of the present day: we must not cal-| rest on the maintenance of the House of Lords as a 
culate upon always possessing a Lyndhurst in the| separate hereditary branch of the Legislature, yet it 
House of Lords, a Peel in the House of Commons, or/is not by themselves alone that their position in the 
a Wellington, to throw over the whole the might of | breach can be maintained. The example of the man- 
his name and the wisdom ofhis councils. Inthe long| ner in which the Reform Bill was forced upon the 
run, no protection against the advances of democracy | House of Peers in opposition to the decided and de- 
ean be relied on, but the good sense, and patriotic | clared opposition of a great majority of its members, 
spirit of the property of the country, headed and sup-/ purely from the supineness and apathy of the Conser- 
ported in a separate House by an hereditary Aristo-| vatives throughout the country, may serve as an ex- 
cracy. ‘There is no example in history of an elective | ample of what may again be effected, if, on a similar 
House of Peers ever being of the smallest service in | clamour being raised for factious purposes, the holders 
resisting the advances either of popular or regal am- | of property and the men of education shall again stand 
bition. What did Napoleon’s Elective and Conser-|aloof, or join the ranks of the enemy. Let but the 
vative Senate do, either to withstand the severity of | Conservative body through the country cease to sup- 
the Emperor, or check the revolutions of the state? port the Upper House for a single month, and a 
Nothing. What have the hereditary Barons of Eng-| Radical revolution may ensue. Notices enough are 
land, in every age, from Runoymede to Maxima| to be found on the order-book of the House of Com- 
Charta, done to resist the tyranny of the Crown, and | mons to sweep away the Constitution and Monarchy 
temper the madness of the people! Everything. 1t| in a single session, if the breach now occupied by the 
is their hereditary quality, which renders them on al! | Upper House is not adequately supported. We admit 
such occasions of such inestimable importance, be-|the hardship of perpetual vigilance and excitement; 
cause it gives them a lasting stake and durable inte- |of no small expenditure of time and money; of the 
rest in the country, and relieves them from those per-| constant drain upon talent and industry to maintain 
petual vacillations and changes of opinion ur measures the confliet; but it is absolutely unavoidable. It is 
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the price which the nation pays for the blessings of 
the Reform Bill—for the inappreciable advantages of 
Whig-Radical government, and O’Connell’s tail. 

A majority must be regained in the House of Com- 
mons, or the barrier now erected with heroic resolution 
by the House of Lords may beshotaway. This ma- 
jority must be regained by the efforts of the middling 
ranks. No sacrifice of time or money, no expenditure 
of vizour or talent, can be deemed too great to achieve 
such an object. On it hangs the future greatness or 
fall of the British empire. But time and money, vi- 
gour and talent, are not alone sufficient; ORGANIZATION 
and COMBINATION are indispensable to success—a dis- 


connected ‘onservatives is like a mob of 


mass of ¢ 
brave men—perfectly useless in the day of conflict. 
Previous discipline and preparation, a thorough orga- 
nization and subdivision of labour, is indispensable. 
‘The enemy are entrenched in the citadels of the land, 
The Reform Town-Ce¢ their 
Let voluntary combination unite the whole holders of 
property and friends of religion in one Holy Alliance 


incils are strongholds. 


together, and these strongholds must fall. Let the 
Leicester Conservative Association be taken as the 
model for similar leagues through every town and 


he empire: let the utmost efforts be used 


village of t 
to diffuse an 
Manchester and Worcester Conservative and Opera- 
»w what may be the fruit of such ex- 
How was South Lancashire won 1—By com- 
bination and the Conservative associations. How was 
Cumberland, with more Conservative property and 
feeling, lost? By the want of them. We repeat what 
we said in May, 1835, and which has since been re- 
peated by a greater authority in Merchant ‘Tailor’s 
Hall, watchword of the friends of the 
Constitution throughout the land: “ Itis in the Re- 
gistration Courts that the battle of the Constitution is 
to be fought and won. 


d encourage the Conservative press: the 
tive Societies s! 


ertions. 


and become the 


From Bla vood's Magazine 


STATE EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

Tne first object that strikes one in considering the 
subject of national education in France, is the great 
state organization on which it depends for all 
ficie ney. We shall therefore 
by giving as brief an account as we can of this vast 
system of educational machinery. 

The Royal University is the head and heart of 
eduvation throughout France. The Minister of Public 
Instruction is its chief, and has the title, in that 
quality, of Grand Master. He is appointed by the 
King, and has afterwards the nomination of all! the 
functionaries in the universities, colleges, and schools 
throughout the kingdom, besides many other powers 
which are numerous to mention. He has 
ciated with him a council ex mposed of thirty mem- 
bers, of whom ten are counsellors for life. The 
university itself consists of as many academies as 
there are courts of appeal in the country, viz. twenty- 
seven; and these academies, in themselves a fiction 
like the great university, are composed of establish- 
ments, more or less in number, of all grades within 
their circuit: of the highest kind called faculties, and 
of royal colleges, communal colleges, private institu- 
tions, boarding-schools, and elementary schools. The 


its el- 


commence this p iper 


too asso- 


EDUCATION IN 


FRANCE. 


three latter sorts of seminaries really belong to the 
university, but only as outworks. All these esta- 
blishments, except those for primary instruction, are 
directly provided with teachers by the central autho- 
rity: with douens des facultés and aggrégés for the 


faculties; with proviseurs, censors, economists, trea- 
surers, and professors, for the royal and communal 
colleges ; with principals, chefs d’ institution, and mai- 
ters d’élude, for private institutions. Most of these 
receive salaries from the state, and all of them their 
Severa! of these agents have 


appointments from it. 
The proviseurs have 


nothing to do with instruction. 
only to eare for the household regulations of the in- 
stitutions to which they belong, and to the good 
conduct of the pupils placed under their guardian- 
ship. ‘The censors superintend merely the studies; 
and the treasures and economists keep the accounts 
and pay the expenses. All these are simply overseers. 
There are then thirty inspectors-general, and in addi- 
tion two inspectors for each academy ; and the mem- 
bers of the great council may be called upon on an 
emergency to visit any of the state establishments. 
There are besides academic councils established in 
every chef liew of an academy, with an officer called 
a regent at its head. Reports to and from this coun- 
cil are passing continually from every intermediate 
authority up to the chief authority; and the great 
council of the university sits twice-a-week to take 
them into consideration. In every city, too, where 
there is a royal college, there is attached to it a 
bureau of administration, consisting of the préfet of 
the department, the president of the tribunal of ap- 
peal, a commissioner of the government appointed to 
this tribunal, another belonging to the criminal tribu- 
nal, and of the mayor and a proviseur. Private esta- 
blishments are also placed under the surveillance of 
the préfet of the place where they exist, and their 
directors are forced by the law to take their pupils to 
receive lessons at the royal colleges, or to teach no- 
thing but grammar and the elements of arithmetic and 
geometry. Primary schools are equally under govern- 
ment control. The immediate authorities over them, 
ippointed by the university regulations, are com- 
mittees formed of mayors or adjoints as presidents, 
und of curés or pastors as members. In addition to 
this, there may be another or many other committees 
established in the several arondisements having the 
same charge, composed of mayors, juges de pays, the 
oldest curé, a proviseur of a college, a head master 
of a school, three members of the academic council, 
and the procureur du roi, under the presidency of 
the préfet of the department; and these committees 
are to assemble at least month. There is 
likewise a special inspector in every department for 
the primary schools. But more than all this, even 
private societies for education cannot be formed 
without the authorization of the university, and are 
under the obligation of receiving therefrom all their 
laws and regulations. They are at once absorbed 
by the university, and form virtually a part of it. 

We have only as yet pointed out, and that witha 
brevity which hardly does justice to the subject, the 
dominion exercised by this absolute authority over 
the subordinate, but still most important branches of 
instruction. It must be borne in mind that its power 
ilso extends to and envelopes all the faculties; 


once a 


| that is, theology, law, medicine, the mathematical 


and physical sciences, and literature. All who aspire 
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to any degree of intellectual distinction in France 
must show the badge and passport of the university 
at every turnpike. No single honour, advancement, 
or office connected with these faculties can be ob- 
tained without its express sanction, in the shape of 
testimonials, degrees, diplomas, and academic dis- 
tinctions. These honours must of course, in most 
instances, be accorded without even a show of merit, 
or the business of life would stop. The university 
itself is obliged every year, or every two years, to 
make a report to the Chamber of Deputies on the 
state of public instruction, and the discussion which 
then takes place tends no doubt to keep its vast un- 
wieldy bulk in a state of activity, or at least of par- 
tial motion. 

In reviewing this whole scheme, a multitude of re- 
flections strike us. We must, nevertheless, confine 
ourselves to but a few. First, it is evident that the 
entire system, however it may have arisen, is based 
not upon a principle of necessify, but upon one of 
choice, It proceeds altogether upon the assumption, 
that the government can educate the people better 
than they can educate themselves, were they ever 
so willing. Private establishments, and even pri- 
vate associations for education, are, by the very 
fact of their existence, absorbed by the university ; 
and the whole spirit and apparatus of that immense 
institution shows that it is a matter positively deter- 
mined on, that it shall be paramount in the work of 
instructing the people. It is true, there is a 
now under consideration which will be presented t 
the Chamber of Deputies next year, and probably 
passed, by which colleges of the highest secon- 
dary grade, unconnected with the university, and 
only subject to state inspection may be established. 
But this is only a seeming deviation from the 


law 


) 


principle of monopoly. ‘The object contemplated in 
encouraging independent colleges is to excite emu- 
lation between these and those founded by the 


Government. Experience has proved that a central 
authority, extending through wide and complex re- 
lations, is of sluggish operation; and that the im- 
pulses of zeal and activity, it would unceasingly 
communicate and renew are broken and dissipated 
before they reach their aim, by the Jong chain of 
inferior influences they must encounter in their pass- 
age. The obscure power of the Bureaueratie, that is, 
of the menials of the university, is also felt in all 
appointments, except the very highest, when a severe 
examination. always conducted with gravity and im- 
partiality, is required. Owing to these, and many 
other causes, it is found that a system, so specious 
on paper, falls utterly short in its effects. The 
remedy proposed, and it is good as far as it reaches, 
18 to stimulate the public institutions into vigorous 
exertion, by bringing them into direct collision with 
competitors. Still, though this new element is, to a 
limited degree, to be called into action, the old sys- 
tem is to be held fast by, not only to remain unrelax- 
ed, but to be extended and fortified by all means. | 
All the French books we have read on this subject, | 
and all the distinguished persons we have had the | 
advantage of conversing with about it, insist invari-| 
ably upon the preferableness of a state education to a| 
private one. 

In order to explain this, we do not go out of our} 


way in glancing at the political condition of France. | this one mass stil] more serried. 
In that country there are really only two great powers der the further evils which are inseparably connected 
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in existence—the one the supreme covert 
the other the people. There are no intervening p 
of popular origin and growth, having intimate con- 
nexions with both. ‘The one of these powers must 
therefore include and absorb the other in the most ab- 
solute manner. ‘There can be no compromise of claims, 
no reconcilement of interest between them, for they 
have no mediators. Each stands out as the antagonist 
to the other, breast to breast. Hence, to constrain all 
popular energies into the immediate service of the 
state, is a kind of instinct of self-preservation on the 
part of authority; and hence it is that organization 
and centralization are considered by French statesmen 
to comprise the whole science of legislation. Here- 
in is the secret of the preference given to central over 
local institutions. One may easily perceive that the 
ruling, centralizing, and organizing doctrines, have 
moulded the whole university. We 
ure convinced that the system growing out of them is 
not only pernicious, but that, with a view toits politi- 
cal object, it must defeat its own purposes. 

It must be recollected that education is not mere in- 
struction; that it is all which goes to form character. 
The character of individuals, however, can only be 
happily formed by the unlindered exercise of (their 
own wills, by the unshackled putting forth of their 
own energies. But when authority interposes and vir- 
tually declares to the people—* ‘These wills and these 


scheme of the 


energies are not yours but mine,” a free healthful po- 
pular volition is transmuted into the servitude of an 
official ministration. All spontaniety of exertion is 
killed, and the perennial springs of personal character 
choked up. Strange to say, it is one of the chief aims 
of public instruction in France to effect this monstrous 
consummation. ‘The endeavour is to substitute for an 
individual and loeal, a national, or rather state cha- 
racter. With this end in view, it is made a rule never 
to appoint masters or professors to establishments in 

Northerns are settled in the south, 
and southerns in the north. By this arrangement it 
is hoped that provincial and family influences will be, 
in a great measure, neutralized. An artificial mind 
and disposition is sought to be produced, and ts pro- 
duced, and extended over the whole land : and the re- 
sult is uniformity—the grand desideratum—but a dou- 
ble uniformity ; uniformity of external subordination, 
and uniformity of internal rebellion. Outraged nature 
revolts. ‘lhe free personal will, driven inwards and 
locked up in a condemned chamber of the intellect, 
gathers intensity from its very inaction, feeds upon 
abstract specul itions, and, when the moment of crisis 


theirown countries. 


arrives, breaks out with violence, and shatters intoa 
thousand fragments all the organizalion that was con- 
trived to hold it in obedience. There is no safe guard 
against re volution, we are persuaded, except in suf- 
fering men to cut out work of their own to perform. 
This work, too, must be one of mental activity. If 
the popular mind has not objects to exercise itself 
practically upon, it is sure to consider society at large 
as its property, and false and damaged metaphysics 
wi}l usurp the place which experience ought to fill. 
The maxim—* Divide et impera,” has a good as well 
as a bad sense in it; and we are as sure that the 
grand national project of France ought to be to break 
up her population from one mass into many circles, as 
we are that the monopoly of education goes to make 
Then let us consi- 





2 STATE 


with this scheme. By it, as fur as it stretehes—and 
how wide is its domain !—all 
py, zeal, activity, and enterprise, are completely quell- 
ed. These qualities are supposed to be transferred 
and handed over to the Government. The people in- 
deed receive education ; it is conferred upon them, but 
originates not from themselves. In the work of im- 
parting it, they are mere ministers’ servants, instru- 
ments ;—they act under an external impulsion—they 
are actually in liveried hire. We declare we consider 
one of our school societies at home ten thousand times 
more valuable than the whole French system; for 
such society is the offspring and nurse of public spirit 
and popular exertion; and education consists, in a 
sense higher and more emphatic beyond computation, 
in what men, self-prompted and unrestrained, are at 
liberty beneficially to do, than in what Joys are com- 
pelled to learn. 

We do not intend that our readers should conclude, 
from the above observations, that we are enemies to 
all interference with education on the part of Govern- 


oMlancous puliantiro- 
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ment. No. Sut we think that when a Government 
does interfere, it should rather be as the most be- 


nevolent and powerful individual of the community, 
than as an absolute authority; and when more than 
this is necessary, when an assumption of the whole 
or a great part of the task is imperatively called for, 
a return to free and popular modes of instruction should 
be intended, left open, and encouraged by all means. 
Even in departing from the popular theory, its princi- 
ple should be preserved and kept ready for action. It 
should not be systematically excluded, but, on the 
contrary, every system of which it is not the main- 
spring should be condemned altogether as faise and 
pernici We know it has been urged that state 
legisiation on this matter alone provides for the Sta- 
bility and permanency of education; for that private 
zeal is at seasons liable to subside and relapse into 
indifference. But this we think a mistake. Whena 
pe yple are « i to the Importance of alv- 


US. 


nee fully roused 
ing a mental cultivation to all classes, they will] not 
afterwards lose their interest in the subject. To sup- 
pose they will is to suppose a general decay of vigour 
throughout the whole commonwealth. Whilst acom- 
munity remains full of life, action, and enterprise, it 
will not, most undoubtedly, discard from the sphere 
of its activity objects the most precious and stimu- 
lating, and the mest full of philanthropy and of hope.® 
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have llected the fol- 
Burke’s Thoughts upon Scarcity. It 
a striking text for our whole argument, hac 
to deve lope it. “Statesmen,” he says, “who 
will the 

their duty, steadily, vigilantly, severely, courageously. 
But if they descend from the state to a province, from 
a province to a parish, from a parish to a private house, 
they go on accelerated in their fall. They cannot do 
the lower duty. In proportion as they try it they will 
certainly fail in the higher. They ought to know the 
different departments of things; what belongs to laws; 
and what manners alone can regulate. To these great 
politicians may give a leaning, but they cannot give a 
law.” He proceeds to remark afterwards :—*“The lead- 
ing vice of the old French monarchy was in good in- 
tention ill directed, and a restless desire of governing 
too much. The hand of authority was seen in everything 
and in every place; and what begins in officious univer- 
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As a full justification of the view we have taken of 
the French system, we quote the following passage 
from the report of Monsieur Dubois, lately presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies, which that gentleman 
has been kind enough to send us, the work not hav- 
ing been published for sale. “ ‘The new conditions,” 
he says in his able and lutminous statement, * which 
the Revolution has imposed on public instruction are 
fovzotten by objectors. We have at present no instruc- 
tion that is not national, one and the same through- 
out all its degrees, maintained from the village to 
the capital by the funds of the state, animated with 
one common life, under a direction central and so- 
vereign; we have a magistrature of public instruc- 
tion, paid, governed, and governing according to 
the rule of that fundamental principle of our politi- 
cal institutions, Unity and L£guality through all 
parts of the empire. As we have no more provinces, 
local customs, or interior custom-houses, so can we 
no longer have independent universities, existing 
under various regimes, and subject to private regu- 
lations. All must receive their orders from a cen- 
tral administrative authority. It elone must give 
life and direction and all improvements to the schools, 
colleges, and faculties, which all belong to the state, 
and which the state exclusively has under its guar- 
dianship and government.” After this passage, 
which we have slightly abridged, the author con- 
cludes the chapter trom which we have taken it as 
follows :—** Let us be especially on our guard against 
the spirit of decentralization, which is so contrary 
to all the powerful and prolific tendencies of our 
first and immortal revolution. England envies us 
the hierarchical central organization of our public 
Lord and the wisest and 
boldest of the reformers of that country have held 
it up for imitation to the British Parliament. Let 
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us not go back when the world is marching after 
us.’ With reference to England, what Monsieur 
Dubois says here does not want some colour of 


truth, so far as Lord Brougham and the Edinburgh 
Review are concerned, but that gentleman grossly 
deceives himself if he imagines that the centraliz- 
ing doctrines in all their applications are not objects 
of general abhorrence in this country. Englishmen 
abhor them because they know that by them is 
formed the most complete, the most rigorous, and 
most complicated system of despotism the world 
has ever known—a despotism so overwrought and 
so intolerable, that society is kept thereby for ever 
in the agonies of revolutionary passion, in order to 
throw it off, only, alas! through anarchy to fall again 
Into its gripe. 

We must now show that, immense as the machine- 
ry of the University is, it is still necessary to aug- 
ment the number of its agents and springs of action. 
The Report says, “In proportion as we advance 
towards the perfection of the different orders of in- 
struction, our task becomes more vast and more com- 
| plicated ; administration, jurisdiction, regulations of 
study, all become more and more extended. The 
law of primary instruction gave rise to a multitude of 


sal interference always ends in contemptible imbecility.” 
The vice here pointed out is still paramount in the French 
government, and is in nothing more manifest than in the 
subject of education. 
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questions of the gravest importance—the law on se- 
condaty instruction will occasion others still more 
grave and still more intricate; then will come the 
law of superior instruction ; and before the law which 
is to crown this triple object of legislation, viz. the 
new organization of the administration and of the 
hierarchy, can be presented to the chamber, the coun- 
cil will succumb under the weight of their duties.” 
It is proposed, therefore, to appoint more counsellors. 
But indeed the immense army of officials required by 
the University is almost beyond computation. Of 
inspectors alone there are at present thirty general 
fifty-two academic, and eighty-six for primary instruc- 
tion. It would be endless to go on enumerating the 
other officers. The scheme pursued will ever be ery- 
ing out More, More! till it will take a nation to edu- 
cate anation. If the machinery is found to be ineffi- 
cient, the remedy is, add more machinery. It never 
occurs to Frenchmen, who have a lead in this matter, 
that the plan is inefficient, simply because it is ma- 
chinery, as far as men can be changed into tools. 
Their personal interests operate, unknown perhaps to 
themselves, to blind them to this truth. Yet it is 
quite contrary to all experience in human affairs to 
suppose that an official, salaried body of men, having 
no other original esprit du corps than what their sala- 
ries and offices excite, can have a genuine inspiration 
for a work undertaken atthe command of distant pay- 
masters. There may be a great deal of locomotive 
activity, a great deal of noise, bustle, and tongue- 
bravery, but the great majority of such men will never 
look beyond their places and emoluments, and the 

smaller these are, the meaner and more selfish will 
be their views. Whatever precautions may be taken, 
men under these circumstances will not sink into, but 
will never rise out of the character of a bureaweratie, 
Those in higher situations may feel higher influences, 
but these influences will there abide where they 

spring up; they cannot be communicated or trans- 
mitted by that very word of command, which is their 
bane and their destruction. 

Having now, with as much brevity as the subject 
will admit of, given a general view of the University 
plan, we will show the state of the different branches 
of education in France, and will begin with Primary 
Instruction. The first French law, having this object 
in view, was enacted in the year 1791, but this re- 
mained altogether without effect. It was not till 
Bonaparte returned from Elba that elementary in- 
struction had a beginning in France. Monsieur 
Martin, a Protestant and Deputy of Montauban, was 
called to Paris to superintend the establishment that 
was to be raised. In a short time a society was 
formed, the members of which subscribed 20 frances 
yearly, to make a fund for erecting school-houses and 
paying masters. In the year 1815, twenty-eight 
schools, belonging to this society, were established | 
in Paris alone. But although they were flourishing, | 
and educated Catholics in a much greater number than 
Protestants, the Government of the period became 
alarmed, and took the establishment into its own} 
hands, which previously appears to have been perfect- 

| 


ly unconnected with the state, and accompanied this 
measure with the declaration, that the Catholic reli- 
gion must be the basis of all public instruction. At| 
this time the theocratic party prevailed, and no ad-| 
vance was made. The bishops had the power of| 
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placing and displacing primary teachers, and we find, difficult, we believe, to have excited this. When our 
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that between the year 1824 and 1828, three fourths of 
the schools of mutual instruction were closed by their 
arbitrary decision. Since then, great progress has 
been made. In 1834, there had been schools planted 
in 28,196 communes; and the report before us states, 
that during the last year, 1812 new ones have been 
called into existence, of which 162 are in activity. 
Besides these, there have been founded, within the 
same period, 344 adult schools, and more than 200 
salles d’asile for children. Of Primary Normal Schools, 
there are at present 62, attended by 1944 pupil teach- 
ers. All the instruction given in these establishments, 
is, with a trifling abatement, gratuitous, and costs the 
Government 5,540,000 francs yearly, independent of 
the expenses of the communes, which considerably 
augment this amount, 

We must not forget to mention, in addition to the 
establishments already noticed, an institution ex- 
tremely important, on account of the mischief it does, 
viz., that of the Fréres Chrétiens, or Jenorantins, as 
they call themselves. ‘This body devote themselves 
to teaching the poor. They are brought up in ecele- 
siastical seminaries as menials; they sweep rooms 
and clean shoes ; when sent abroad to teach reading, 
writing, and the catechism, for they profess to do no 
more, they make a vow to re nounce all higher ad- 
vancement. As their name imports, they take a pride 
in being ignorant. It is computed that about half the 
poor of France receive all their instruction from these 
men. Their obscure activity is chiefly confined to 
cities. They are paid by the society to which they 
belong L. 24 per annum. This society seems to be 
the only one in existence in France over which the 
state exercises no control, 


in the rep 


for it is never mentioned 
We doubt not of the 
competency of its missionaries to fulfil their humble 
duties, and should think that on that score they de- 
served But we cannot be blind to 
what must be the great result of their mission, viz., 


rts to the Chamber. 


encouragement. 
either gross superstition, or the most utter contempt 
for religion. We are told, indeed, that the /enoran- 
tins, who have many large establishments, neither 
alm at, nor produce the one effect nor the other: that 
they confine themselves strictly to their A B C Ja- 
bours. Yet even so, as functionaries of the Christian 
worship, poor, ignorant, drivelling men must neces- 
sarily reflect back upon their religion the humiliating 
absence of consideration which attaches to theme 
selves. 

With respect to the sudden multiplication of the 
other elementary schools, this is not so wonderful, 
when we consider the multitude of excellent jobs, and 
desirable places of emolument they have given rise 
to. As to theire ficiency we have considerable doubts. 
We have been lately in the southern de partments of 
France, and found there, especially in the villages, 
the communal schools in the most slovenly state of 
sluggishness. It sometimes happened that we met 
one zealous man in the neighbourhood, who invariably 
complained that he could neither drive nor drag the 
other authorities, or employés, Into anything like a 
spirited performance of their duties. Indeed, in as 
many, perhaps, as half the village communes, the 
mayors can neither read nor write, and cannot be sup- 
posed to be very zealous to make others wiser than 
themselves. There is a want of a personal and local 
interest every where felt. It would not have been 
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Government made a grant of L. 20,000 for the plant- 
ing of schools, it was provided, that no aid should be 
given till the half of the estimated expense was raised 
by private contribution, and L. 31,000 was actually 
when L. 11,719 of the Government grant 
Treasury. We cannot think so basely 
people, as to believe a similar appeal 
made to their patriotic humanity would not be attend- 
ed with something like similar results. If so, they 
would be into full alaerity and the 
work would not be allowed to languish when it be- 
came the on work. But this would tend danger- 
ously to break up the central unity, to which eve ry 
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remained in the 
of the French 
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It remains for us only now, 


sion of our subject, to say a few words of the Primary 
Normal Schools We have visited several of these. 
The general complaint against them has been, and 
continues to be, that too much Is taught to the teachi- 
ers, who are intended only to instruct villagers. 
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and conceited, ‘The report of Monsieur Dubois fore- 
sees greater danger in this, and says, that if the ten- 
dency to verte aching be note hee ked. the pup viIls will 
get a disgust towards a village life, for which they 
are preparing, and the normal schools will! themselves 
become centres of anarchy and rebellion. A shrewd 
guess this. Some of the studies pursued in these es- 


tablishments, which are set forth with great parade 
as the useful studies, appear to us to be little better 
than amusing trifling, viz., agriculture, gardening, 
and mechanics. Weare humbly of opinion that these 
things are better Jearnt in their actual bona fide prac- 
tice, under the spur of gain and competition, than they 
ever can be by making toys of them at aschool .And 
as to that kind of knowledge, called usefu/—which is 
always special, bearing upon some single separate 
object, usually of handicraft—having a tendency to 
open the mind, and so contribute to the principal pur- 
pose of education, we deny that it has this effect. On 
the contrary, such rt of ac julrement, if it renders 
the intellect acute, contracts it at the same time. The 
eye of the mind, by the narrowed attention required, 
gets the habit of fixing on points, It loses its com- 
prehensive range and dilated reason. We will admit, 
however, that botany and agriculture contain many 
correctives against this evil consequence. But the 
subject is t wide to be entered on here. We choose 
rather to add a few observations, touching the hopes 
and prospects which the diffusion of education among 
the people has given rise t 

We confess we are not of those who expect any 
preponderance of good from the change which must 
be brought about by the new social lever, viz.—a po- 
pul ir, supe rficial, miscellaneous science. Our fears 


is nothing in ex- 
of this or even a su- 


our hopes. There 
pert nce to show that ! nowls dge 
yr kind is usually attended with a moral ameliora- 
If men of letters have not sunk be- 
low, they certainly, as have not risen above 
the common standard of morality. The lower orders 
of society are, we admit, more fr quent transgressors 
against the laws than the higher; but this is owing 
to their distressed positions, not to ignorance; for the 
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a class, 


same vices which break out into crimes among them | 


are still more rife under different modifications in the 
where all the advantages of school 


upper circles, 
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knowledge abound. Difference of social position oc- 
casions all the difference of result in the two cases. 
Knowledge, #. ¢. a mere developement of the intellec- 
tual powers, is not, as it has been represented, the di- 
rect antagonist of vice. Those who have it, and those 
who have it not, are pretty nearly in the same state, 
morally considered. It has always been a neutral 
between vice and virtue, as ready to lend its aid to 
the one as to the other. But there are two kinds of 
knowledge: the one addresses itself to the ingenuity 
and of this we have hitherto been speaking) and the 
other to the affections of men. The latter is so simple, 
and depends so much less upon the intelligence than 
upon the disposition of the will, that its efficacy is al- 
together independent of the amount of school acquire- 
ment that may accompany it. It is perfect and com- 
plete, even in its rudiments. This Is the knowledge 
that renders men and wise. /ts diffusion can- 
not be too wide or too universal; and to make instruc- 
tion directly and pointedly instrumental to its propa- 
gation is benevolence indeed. But no one can be 
blind to the fact that this mark is overshot by the 
great majority of soi-disant educational philanthro- 
pists. If they care at all about the good moral ef- 
fects of their schemes, they assume that these effects 
are involved in the 
knowledye, which is contrary to all experience. If, 
indeed, the object in view were to call out the ener- 
gies of men, which it is confessed are not lacking, and 
which have fearfully outstripped all moral restraints, 
the plan pursued might have a seeming fitness. Yet 
even then it would be grounded ona palpable mis- 
Real original mental energy resides only with 
genius. Its effects, it is trae, go through the earth, 
and set in prolific motion hearts, hands, and under- 
standings. But it remains itself in its high places; 
it will not be made a * pusttc commoner” of. There 
is nothing easier, however, than to leaven the whole 
mass of society with a bastard, dwarfish, insolent, 
and presumptuous intellectual restlessness. Fatale 
It is putting the envenomed shirt upon Her- 
cules. And to this consummation (though figuratively 
expressed, it will be understood) we thoroughly 
lieve many modern educational enterprises point with 
Education is considered 


good 


take . 


donum 


be- 


unerring precision of aim. 
by a certain set of busy and powerful men rather as 
a political than as a moral subject, or its moralities 
are supposed to blend efficaciously with its political 
spirit, instead of being, as they are and must be, to- 
tally overmastered and quelled by so proud and pas- 
sionful an associate. 

We now come to a Secondary Instrnction, the most 
important of all, since it contains the germ of all the 
intellectual vigour of the country. In France this in- 
struction is given in five kinds of establishments, viz. 
royal colleges, communal colleges, private colleges, 
institutions, and boarding-schools. In the royal col- 
leges the directors, professors, and other officers are 
paid by the state. There are about forty of these col- 
leges in France. The communal colleges are main- 
tained and paid by the communal funds, and are un- 
der the direction of the University. ‘There are three 
hundred and seventeen of these in the kingdom, but 


| there are not more than one hundred and twenty of 


i 


them en plein exercice,—that is, embracing the whole 
circle of academic studies. A student in one of these 
establishments, therefore, cannot take out any degree 
without finishing his education in a royal college. Of 


attainment of the other kind of 
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of Ste. Barbe and Stanislaus. 
es-sciences, 


ed with the sanction of the University. 


mere children must attend the college classes. 


ing appended to colleges. 
or boarding-schools. 
of this description must be bachelors of letters. 
and 


mar and the elements of arithmetic 


verted to. 


was founded in each diocess of the kingdom. 


belong rather nominally than really to the state. 


rable wealth. They amount in number to eighty, and 
They are not allowed, however, to educate more than 
twenty thousand youths destined for the church. 


brief observations. 
sider that all those who obtain university degrees are 
therefore men of undoubted capacity. 
them, it is invariably acknowledged, ought never to 
have received such honours; and the facility of pro- 
curing all 
ally compl ained of. 
a bureaucratic influence. 


They are given usually through 
If they were not, however, 
in numerous instances conferred without desert, in- 
struction according to the law must stop. 2d, The 


themselves separate and apart from the laity, even 
from the earliest years is worthy of remark. Whata 
peculiar sheltering gloom, what a careful avoidance 
of all contact and collision with broad and general 
what subtle influences and unnatural disci- 
pline of the mind it must require to fit a man for the 
Roman priestly vocation, if thus, from very childhood, 
the training and breaking-in must be begun,and all the 
common intercourses and sympathies of school life be 
shunned as adverse and malignant ! 
clergy of France receive all their education till man- 


reason 5 











hood, or the verge of manhood, in the ordinary schools. 
The secular university establishments we have 





The directory and pro- 
fessors of these must be licencie-és-lettres, or licencie- 
They are subject to state superintendence 
and inspection, Institutions are private schools, found- 
The princi- 
pal of an institution must be a bachelier-és-lettres and 
bachelier-és-sciences, and the inferior masters must be 
appointed or approved of by a rector of an academy. 
When an institution is established in a place where 
there is a royal college, all its pupils who are not 
Boys, 
consequently, who are above ten years of age are 
merely lodged and boarded at the institutions, but re- 
ceive all their instruction from the college professors. 
There are, however, a few institutions de plein exer- 
cice, and these are exempted from the necessity of be- 
Lastly, there are pensions 
The masters of establishments 
The 
pensions are not allowed to teach anything but gram- 
geometry. 
The number of institutions and boarding-schools in 
France is about one thousand three hundred, and the 
number of pupils who receive instruction from all the 
establishments we have mentioned is fifty thousand. 
Secondary ecclesiastical schools remain yet to be ad- | 
Upon the re-establishment of the Catholic | 
worship in France, a seminary for theological studies 
The 
ordinary studies, however, of those destined to the 
priesthood were to be prosecuted in the ordinary | 
schcols; but the bishops opposed this wise design, 
and succeeded in getting seminaries of their own. 
These are called little seminaries; they are exempt 
from the actual superintendence of the university, and 
M. 
Dubois, in his report, declares them to be in a condi- 
tion miserably inefficient, though possessing conside- 


contain many of them as many as four hundred pupils. 
Before proceeding any further, we must make two 
Ist, Our readers must not con- 


The most of 


literary grades except the highest is gene- 
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| youths from eight to fifteen years of age: 


determination of the Catholic priesthood to keep | 
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private colleges there are only two in France; those|above mentioned are part!y supported by bourses, 


|'These were formerly too numerous ; but though a 
| great outcry has been made against them by the Jo- 
seph-Hume race of France, we do not consider them 
so at present. ‘There are only actually in all the col- 
leges 1664 pupils who benefit by these bourses, and 
of these only 117 receive an instruction entirely gra- 
tuitous. The others are half or quarter bursars. Some 
are entitled to bourses, or a share of them, by the ser- 
vices of their parents, and some obtain them by an 
extraordinary proficieney in their studies. 

All the seven royal colleges of Paris contend with 
each other annually for prizes and honours distributed 
by the university. The choicest scholars of each, 
desirous of entering into the contest, are picked out; 


a subject to be treated is selected; the candidates are 


ocked up, and given a certain number of hours to 
prepare their essays; and the council of the Univer- 
sity pronounces judgment upon their several merits. 
The colleges are thus kept in a state of wholesome 
rivalry with each other, but we fancy good care is 
taken that their triumphs shall be pretty equal. We 
will venture that if the young essayists 
were allowed a month instead of a few hours to work 
upon their themes, the competition would be much 
more valuable. [Frenchmen are already, by the na- 
tural character of their minds, but too quick, too full 
To encourage this intellectual promptitude 
is almost to encourage a vice. They should be taught 
to take /ime and laborious thought into all their mental 
pursuits. 

Secondary Instruction in Fiance is acknowledged to 
be very defective ; and there is alaw now in prepara- 
tion on the subject, which is to remodel the whole 
plan at present in practice. The defect of the methods 
actually followed is shown chiefly by the superficial- 
ity resulting from the multitude of studies pursued. 
Yet, instead of diminishing the number of these 
studies, it is proposed only to distribute them, that 
they may form a connected whole, mutually uphold- 
ing and aiding each other. We profess not distinctly 
to understand whatthis means. We know, however, 
that in French colleges much too much is taught. It 
must be recollected that these colleges answer to our 
at that is, they 
’ and yet, in 
addition to Greek, Latin, geography, history, mathe- 
matics, and the modern languages, we find that natu- 
ral history, philosophy, rhetoric, logic and chemistry 
are among the objects of instruction. Now we believe 
that this wide circuit of studies, however wel! com- 
bined, must, at so early a period of life, weaken, 
instead of strenethening, the mind. Mental cultiva- 
tion only properly begins after children can read, 
write, and calculate. The great aim, then, should be, 
not to give mere activify to the intellect—that is al- 
most spontaneous,—but to make it /abour and wrestle 
with difficulty. So its native internal strength is pro- 
duced and drawn out. ‘The information acquired in 


to suggest, 


of ide as, 


boarding-schools home ; educate 


| the process should be regarded as a medium rather 


The Protestant | 





than an end. It can at best be but meagre. But, in 
order to the effect desired, there must be earnest appli- 
cation, what we call in our schools at home fagging. 
With, however, the pretension to teach many things, 
this is impracticable: and, accordingly, we find that 
in French colleges it is laid down as a principle, that 
all should be rendered as easy, amusing, and attractive 
to the pupils as possible. The amount of information 
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imparted in these colleges is considered the all-impor- |be, in our opinion, esteemed the great and essential 
tant matter; and difficulty and labour must be, as they |instraments of education. They form such a medium 
are, shoved aside, to enable the scholar to travel over for the general exercise and developement of the 
the wide extent of occupations spread before him. | intelligence as is no where else to be found. The ac- 
The consequence of this is, that the memory is exer- quirement of modern tongues has not, for many ob- 
cised instead of the intelligence. A great quantity vious reasons, their virtue. We have dwelt too 
of ideas, facts, and truths are obtained at the expense much at length, perhaps, on the paramount value 
of a very slight mental exertion. Quickness of appre- of these languages, because it is the habit at present 
hension and activity and curiosity are nevertheless to decry thei; and by making them subordinate in- 
undoubtedly excited; but these qualities we think stead of principal studies, it is the object of many 
injurious rather than beneficial, for they love more among us, after the example of France, to render in- 
naturally surfaces than depths, unless there be pre- struction encyclopediacal, and soshowy and shallow, 
viously begotten a foundation habit of concentered or to convert schools into mere apprentice-shops for 
application, To neglect this primal requisite of edu- the business of the world, into which they ought, as 
cation, in an impatient haste to impart a large stock their prime aim, to carry correcting influences, pure 
of ready-made knowledge, is to sacrifice the mind frem all gross, egotistical, or mundane interests. Of 
itself to its possessions. course we would not be understood to mean that 
According to our views, then, the circle of school nothing but the classics should be taught. In every 
studies should be contracted, that they may be ren- liberal scheme of education, however, we are con- 
dered more serious and laborious; and the fittest and vinced, they should greatly predominate. The sources 
most valuable study for working and opening the in- of almost all generous mental pursuits are opened 
telligence, is, without question, we think, that of the by an acquaintance with the learned languages; 
Latin and Greek languages. Mathematics is, forthis and thus opened, they are followed tastefully and 
general purpose, too dry and narrowing. History of liberally, because they are fetched from afar, and 
all kinds is too diffuse, and addresses itself, at a very | are connected with associations which have no sel- 
youthful age, too exclusively tothe memory. Philo-| fishness in them. Greek and Latin produce the same 
sophy, rhetoric, science, and logic are too vague and | effect upon the student as do the ancient monuments 
inflating, or too heartless and abstruse. But the an-|of Greece and Rome upon the spectator. From 
cient classics unite all advantages. The study of|the very distance of time to which they carry us 
them is, at the same time, wide and close, poetical | back, they mellow, moralize, and enlarge the heart 
and logical, general and special. Their grammar|and the understanding; instead of mere acuteness 
and construction offer a fine resistance to be overcome, | and ingenuity, they give sensibility and grandeur to 
there are minute details to be laboured through ; there | the soul, and generosity and enthusiasm to the whole 
are stops and hindrances at every step, enforcing the | intellectual character. 
discipline of patience and perseverance; and yet the| We have now to mention an institution which has 
close attention required does not, as in almost every | our entire approbation—viz. the great Norma! School 
other study, end in a special information separable |of Paris. ‘The object ot this establishment is to 
from all other subjects, but unlocks simultaneously | form professors of superior and secondary instruc- 
every chamber of the intellect. Reason, sentiment,|tion for all the faenlties and colleges of France. 
and taste are all formed and grow up together. This|It was first called into existence at the time of 
general opening of the mind is precisely what educa- | the Convention, by the voluntary association of 1200 
tion, during the early nonage of youth, ought to be|men of learning, who were anxious to supply the 
confined to. We think it also a great advantage that | want of instruction which prevailed throughout the 
the Greek and Latin are of no use, according to the| kingdom. Napoleon afterwards adopted the plan 
modern acceptation of the word, in the ordinary com-|thus struck out, but converted the society of men 
merce of life. Education should, in our opinion, have | into a school for the education of youths, who, after 
as little direct reference to the gross utilities of the | having passed through the ordinary college studies, 
world as possible. On the contrary, it should form | might aspire to the vocation of professors. During 
a distinct mental character, from which the profes-|the Restoration the establishment was suppressed, 
sional character of after years may derive liberality | in compliance with the wishes of the Catholic clergy, 
and warmth to correct its natural selfishness and ex-| but has been again revived since the second Revo- 
clusiveness. Nothing proves the value of the ancient | lution. To it is attached what is called a concours 
classical languages so much as the impossibility of | d’aggregation—that is, persons from all parts of the 
finding a substitute for them for those who aspire not| kingdom, and even from foreign countries, are at 
to elegant literature. |liberty to contend with the pupils of the normal 
Mons. St. Mare Girardin, in his report on second-| school for literary honours and professorships ; and 
ary instfuction in Germany, makes many sensible | this public competition has the very best effects. The 
{ The commercial classes, he | chief of the institution is a titular counsellor of the 
University ; and the teachers, or rather directors of 


remarks on this point. 
says, who reject the knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
can only be taught specialities or generalities, the | study, are sixteen mditres de conference, who are al- 
former of which narrows as the latter weaknes and be- | ways men of much literary or scientific merit, seve- 
wilders the understanding. Breadth and solidity of|ral of them being authors of great celebrity. The 
mind combined can hardly be cultivated but by a stu- | habit of conferring daily with such men, with a spe- 
dious application to the heathen classics. The aversion | cial purpose in view, must be incalculably advanta- 
lately expressed towards these studies is in its origin | geous; and the emulation which is kept constant- 
democratic. ‘They are represented as obsolete and/ly up by antagonists who may rise up from all 
useless, because they cannot be conveniently followed | quarters, necessarily incites to great diligence and 
They should nevertheless ardour. Mons. Dubcis, in his report, deeply regrets 





by the lower classes. 
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that the inculcation of religious truth is in this es- since they show no mental acquirement of any kind. 
tablishment utterly overlooked; but it is vain and A mysterious demeanour and juggling arts they cer- 
foolish, we think, to look for religion in schools, tainly obtain, and, besides, a bad practical knowledge 
whether elementary, secondary, or superior, when|of the human heart, supplied to themeready made 
it is degraded in the Church, and fallen into the|by their books of casuistry, which are their vade- 
lowest contempt in the Pp ypalar estimation. mecums—and these have no doubt their influence 
We have now gone over almost all those grades}even on those who despise them; but of scholas- 
of instruction in which youth are interested, which| tic knowledge, or elegant literature of any sort, they 
include all that is popularly signified by the word {have none—or what amounts to the same thing, none 
education. But in France this term comprehends| Which in open daylight can be instrumental to their 
theology, medicine, law, and every other science. | purposes. Hiddenly the lore of a few, who are 
The field spread before us is therefore so wide, and|not without reputation for learning and astuteness, 
the information required satisfactorily to enter upon |may ope erate, but nothing appears; the lists are in- 
it so special, that we shall endeavour to be as brief lvariably shunned, and every question, however 
as possible. We shall first speak of theology, as | ne arly the Church may be interested, avoided. This 
that is the most widely impo rtant subject, and the|is owing, no doubt, partly to the policy of secrecy, 
most open to the common judgment. There are, in| but still more to incapacity. It seems as if intel- 
France, eight faculties of theology, six Catholic and|lectual distinction among the Catholic priesth: od 
two Protestant. The Catholic faculties are re pre-| were deliberately abjured. A candidate of that 
sented, by the report of Mons. Dubois, to be com-|order may in France be a curate, a professor in an 
pletely deserted. No where, except in Paris, are leeclesiastical school, or even a bish p, without being 
even lectures given; and these, it says, are not at-|graduated. And yet one of these poor creatures of 
tended by the priesthood, or those designed for the| the inferior class is attached to each royal and com- 
priesthood, but by other young students, whom phi-| munal college throughout the kingdom, where they 
losophic inquiry has made anxious about religic n.| have generally a chapel, and where they celebrate 
This last fact is very gratifying, and makes one hope|mass and hear confessions. It has been proposed 
for great effects from the Protestant faculty when|that they should give also lectures, but this is im- 
one shall be established at Paris, which is shortly|practicable. We have been informed by one of the 
to happen. As to the pupils of the ecclesiastical | most distinguished chiefs of the University, that it 
seminaries, who cost the state a million yearly, they| would be impossible to find college chaplains capable 
universally, adds Monsieur Dubois, manifest their|of taking rank in intellect with the ordinary pro- 
aversion to publie lectures, and oppose them with fessors, and that consequently such discourses as 
all their might. This can only s spring from that de-|they are able to deliver would sink religion still 
sire of subterranean security from examination which| deeper into disgrace, instead of raising it into re- 
marks Popery invariably. The studies in the Catholic| spect. So low has Christianity fallen in France! 
colleges the report informs us, are so clandestine, and| We do, however, « nly justice to every respectable 
so ** hidden from all eyes, that the minister of the public individual—to every constituted authority of that 
worshi ip himself would fad himself greatly embarrassed | country, when we say that there is a prevalent earnest 
to give any clear and precise answer to any question desire to re-establish the Christian we rship in 
that might be put to him on the subject.” It ish yped strength and in honour. And what makes this the 
that the creation of a Protestant faculty in the me-|more remarkable is, that the desire so strongly felt 
tropolis will drag the Catholic clergy from their|and expressed is entertained, for the most part, by 
hiding-places, and force them to maintain their doc-| those who have no faith in the truth of revelation 


trines in the face of day. The emulation which wil] | themselves. The want of religion resurges out of in- 
thus be excited between the two churches cannot) fidelity itself. 
fail to be beneficial. The faculties of the Reformed Io understand this we must recollect that religion 


church at Strasbourg and Montauban fulfil effectively has two aspects, in the one of which it affects indi- 
their purposes, and are attended by numerous stu-| Viduals, in the other nations; and those who are 
lents ; and we believe there is sufficient talent among Utterly regardless of it as a person: il concern, may be 
the French Protestant cl rey to afford lecturers who Vv‘ ry ze alous of it as a national one. In the latter 
could attract and fix the attention of the Parisian, Sense it depends completely on pudlic opinion. The 
youth, highly spiced as their intellectual diet usually | Very great majority of men will ever be the irreligious. 
is. Jt is proposed, however, in case of need, to in- Opinion will nevertheless have a mighty operation on 
vite professors from foreign countries to lecture in their minds; and as opinion adopts or rejects Chris- 
Paris. tianity, and In proportion to its emphasis, so will na- 

We are afraid that nothing favourable can be said tional character be formed happily or malignantly. 
of the mental cultivation of the Roman prie »sthood. | In this light ¢ ‘hristianity depends less upon individual 
The first revolution reduced them to a state of degra-|convictions than upon its general acceptance. To re- 
dation from which they have never arisen. They /egate the logy therefore to a sphe re apart, or to con- 
were formerly a learned body, because they monopo- sider it exclusively as a matter between each separate 
lized learning; but they refuse now to be so, because! person and his God, is virtually to put the great mass 
learning is not ecclesiastical, but lay. Their inde-| of mankind out of its pale altogether. Truly religion 
pendent wealth and dignity helped them, too, in past is a subject of high reasonings, and as truly it is one 
times, and gave a certain elevation to theircharacters.|of profound personal experience, but under both of 
But the priests of France are at present in birth, and | these points of view, it can operate only in a few; the 
almost in rank, peasants. ‘T’heir education raises|many can receive its influence solely through public 
them not above the lowest class. It is puzzling to|opinion. But opinion in France has become anti-reli- 
conjecture what they do learn in their seminaries,| gious; and the endeavour is now to turn it back into 
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its ancient highways. From this fact we 


lesson. ( 


an invaluable ‘ontempt, much more than 
proclaimed infidelity, has destroyed all reverence for 
religious truth among the French; and we must not 
think that Protestantism, however bulwarked round | 
by reason and by scripture, is out of the reach of this 
same contempt. There are and ever will be great 
multitudes of men in every nation who care naught 
tor Christianity in any of its forms. These only wait 
for the signal to show themselves openly. A general 
respect for revelation may, whilst it prevails, keep} 
bounds, buta mark of disrespect publicly 
ls or bodies of men of high 


them within 
affixed upon it by individual 





lead and auth rity lets the anti-religionists loose al 
once, and the work of infidelizing a country ts then 
more than half done. We allude in this remark chief- 
ly to the original exclusion of the Christian religion 
from the Gower Street University, and to its subse- 
quent admission into that establishment by a kind of 
contemptuous sufferance. 

We h ive arrived now at the science of medicine. 
There are three medical faculties in France, one at 
Paris, another at Mor itpelli r, and a third at Stras- 
bourg Th Paris facul Ity alone in the re port before 
us IS repress nted to be in a state of efficiency. To 
become entitled to follow its lectures it is necessary 
to be a bachelier-és-lettres. The studies to be pursued 


require four years, but independent of the instruction 


yiven at the general courses, there are private courses 
given in the medical school for the benefit of the best 
pupils. These pupils are called elevés de ['école pra- 
tique. Admission to this school is open to competition, 
and the three first prizes entitle a competitor to be ad- 
mitted gratuitously. Foreigners are allowed to com- 
pete with the natives. The pupils of this school 


have considerable advantages; they pay less for sub- 
jects; they perform chemical manipulations under 
the superintendence of the professors; they receive 
tickets of admission to the private courses of the 
aggregés; to the courses of the professors of anatomy, | 
and to those of the clinical professors’ assistants ; they 
have also admission to the library of the school, and 
to the anatomical which are not open to 
others. All medical pupils, foreigners as well as 
others, are allowed to witness the practice of the hos- 


museums, 


pitals, to which they are admitted, first as out-door 
pupils, and then as in-door pupils; these situations 
are also open to competition. Besides the three 
faculties, there are eighteen secondary medical 
schools established in the | ovinees. Of these the 
report says nothing, because it declares nothing of 
them is known. It demands their suppression, as 
also the s ippression of cert 1in practitioners of medi- 
cine called health officers fica / These 
functionaries are licensed by the government to prac- 
tice in every town and village of the country, without 
ever having gone through any regular studies relating 
to their calling, or to anything else They have be- 
come so numerous that graduated physicians are much 


injured by them. Doubtless the 
originally their existence to the wars and revolutions 
in France, which broke up every peaceful vocation, 
and left numerous localities altogether without medi- 


eal aid. ‘heir prevalence has so much lowered the 


standard of science and capacity among inedical men, 
that it is proposed in future that none shall be suffered | 
to practise who have not received the degree of bache- 
This, it is hoped, 


Lier-és-aciences. will raise the 


‘ATION 


may derive }c 


health officers owed |; 
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haracter of practitioners. ‘The grade of bachelier-és- 


lettres, which they must at present have, is tanta- 


| mount only to a certificate that the common school 


studies have been gone through, and is attainable 
without any merit. A tincture of literature would 
certainly very much elevate the profession, and render 
gentlemanly and liberal as far as the doctrine of 
ay which pervades all minds and all vocations 

1 France leaves it capable of being rendered so. At 
nai sent it may be truly said there are no liberal pro- 
fessions in that country. ‘The church, the law, and 
the medical art have all equally a plebeian aspect and 
character. Newspaper men form the aristocracy of 
the nation. 


There are nine faculties of law in France, but 
several of these faculties, as in the case of those of 
medicine and theology, are perfectly isolated ; that is, 


where the law is studied nothing else can be studied, 
there being no establishments or libraries where 
history, or philosophy, or general literature can be 
pursued. This naturally renders the study of a par- 
ticular science too special and narrowing to the mind. 
The provinces, indeed, are left quite bare of the means 
»f superior instruction by the monopoly of Paris. It 
is proposed, therefore, to assemble all the faculties in 
certain provincial towns, and thus to render the influx 
of all students, from all parts of the kingdom to the 
metropolis unnecessary. When this proposition is 
put into execution we shall hail it as a benefit to the 
nation of incalculable value. According to the regu- 
lations of the University the degree of licentiate is re- 
quired in order to enable a person to become an advo- 
cate, and to fill the various offices of the courts and 
To attain this degree three years study is 
necessary. The of doctor requires a year’s 
study more. Four examinations are requisite before 
the grade of licentiate can be conferred, but these ex- 
aminations afford no fide proof of capacity. 
Monsieur Dubois in his report says, that candidates 
may prepare themselves for them, with the aid ol 
certain mancals, in the course of a few weeks, with- 
out having applied themselves to the difficult studies 
they are supposed to have mastered. Four thousand 
candidates are, on an average, examined every year 
in Paris; they are examined four at a time; the ques- 
tions put to them are addressed to all indifferently, 


tribunals. 
degree 


bona 


‘and so they help each other out when they are at 


fault. Each candidate replies at most to two ques- 
tions. These examinations, however, if honestly con- 
ducted would be satisfactory ; they embrace the civil 
code, the [nstitute of Justinian, and the procedure of 
the courts. Most students add to their regular course 
of stu experience In the office of an attorney. 
After this they attend the courts, which is called faire 
son stage; a person cannot have his name entered on 
the list of advocates until after three years attendance 
of this kind. The Stugiaries form societies of their 
»wn body, under the title of conferences, in which 
they exercise themselves in pleading imaginary cases, 
ind in discussing questions of law. ‘To become 2 
magistrate it is necessary to have attended the courts 


lies some 


for two years. 

We cannot quit this part of our subject without 
|dwelling upon the great e vil that results from the vast 
concourse of young men who are drawn together as 
[students to Paris. There is a particular quarter of 

|the city in which they all reside. They meet each 

| other daily at lectures. They are, most of them, far 
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from their homes, their parents, and all domestic in-| things will continue, however well stocked with mat- 
fluences. Almost without exception they are misera- ter, little and circumscribed in all its views, and in 
bly poor. Their connexions are mostly persons en-| proportion to the narrowness of its horizon will there 
grossed by plebeian occupations, and they are thrown |be an intensity of activity and presumption. Individ- 
without protection into a vortex where all pleasures, uals possessing this character of mind have ever been 
and all the vices connected with pleasure, solicit their| the most mischievous and noxious pests ¢ f society ; 
passions. Nothing can be imagined more pernicious ind the prospect of their multiplication to such an ex- 
than the association of youths in the first heyday and | tent that they may carry all before them, is not, we 
fever of the blood. Hidden among the multitudes of | confess, to us, whatever it may be to some, a very ex- 
a great city, they are free even from the check of pub- hi 

lic opinion. It would not be so bad, however, if the} that in proportion as mediocrity is forced up into cle- 
students, either by their birth. or the profession they | verness, genius will be pulled down to that level. 
proposed to enter into, belonged to any distinct| Genius is killed in a scuffle—its ambition and high 
rank in life, the character of which they had to keep|aspirings must be dwarted by the necessity of com- 
up; but the confusion of ranks is so complete in| peting unceasingly 
France, that even this restraint is wanting. The spi-|ordinary minds. It may still show its superiority, 


irating one. Besides, we are thoroughly convinced 


with the muititudinous mass ol 


rit and pretensions of a gentleman are powerful preser- but onlv in the crowd, never above it, for from the 
vatives against moral degradation, but we have never /|Ccontentious throng it can never get free. It was this 
found that the pretence to sinatterings of philosophy |reflection, no doubt, that made Leichtenberg, an old 
or science, or even the title of La Jeune France, which | German philosopher, declare, that if it were wished a 
so emphatically belongs to the youths we are writing | great man should never appear again in the world, 


of, has the same effect. Then, too. the lectures which|Pedagogueism should be made so universal and so 


they attend are anything but counteractive of dissipa-|all compreher ding that every mental study and pur- 
tion of mind. On the contrary, they are too excitir x|suit should be included and confined within the 
to consist with sober thoughtful instruction, and tend |schools. It is astonishing indeed how withering pre- 
to render the concentred attention, which serious study | tence is to genius, It divests the objects that genius 


requires, repulsive and disgusting. One may be at- would pursue of all enthusiasm; it renders them con- 
} 
i Virtuous ar- 


tracted towards a lecturing hall in Paris precisely temptible, and, like ridicule, blights al 
from the same motive as one is attracted towards a/dour and aspiration. Certainly to multiply pretend- 
theatre. The professors become mere orators, and|ers and smatterers is the sure way to reduce real 
depend much more on their audiences for fame than| grandeur to very moderate dimensions, and thus to 
their audiences do on them for information. Their|pftoduce an intellectual Jevel among mankind. Since 
principal effort is to be brilliant and captivating, and | the present system of public instruction in France, in 
to secure their triumph many of them imbue their dis-| Which we perceive this tendency has prevailed, that 
courses with a strong infusion of liberal politics and|is, since Napoleon’s accession to power, there has 
anti-christianity. We have ever been of opinion that|been almost a complete dearth of literary distinction 
such lectureships should be entirely suppressed, and |in that country.* All the literary glory of the French 
that in lieu of them conferences (albeit we do not re-|nation arose out of independent or chartered schools 
collect to have met with this idea elsewhere) should |—Gothic establishments as they are now called. Si- 
be established, which should not be open to the pub-| tinilar establishments have nursed and brought up all 
lic. Professors and students would then be more|0v7 great men—and what land can match them. Yet 
likely to meet with a serious purpose. On the one| Monsieur Coussin, in his report on public instruction 
side vanity and a temptation to display would be/in Germany, with the true spirit of a pedagogue, 
checked, and on the other amusement and recreation | boldly puts England out of the pale of civilisation be- 


would not be sought, but real bona fide assistance and |cause she has no state monopoly of education. But 


direction. the truth is, England and every other country that 
Ere we conclude this paper we must recur again to|has produced great men has produced them simply 
the principal subject of it: the education of youth. |by not attempting to manufacture them. Where great 
It seems to us that the great object of France, coveted 
elsewhere as most desirable, is to cultivate mediocrity 
up to its highest pitch of attainment. The design is,{and right, hum 
not so much to remove that ignorance which is hurt-|!” ‘heir befitting humility. At present, however, the 
ful to morals, and to encourage higher mental acquire- | —___ 
ments by leaving them free and open to all who, ac-| * It may be said, perhaps, that the state system in France 
cording to their providential circumstances and situa-|has not had fair play; that the troubles of revolutionary 
tions, may aspire towards them, as systematically |times have prevented the Government from giving it the 
and almost compulsively to work up the baser intel-| constant attention and superintendence required. But this 
lectual material of society into such a state of activity 
that it may compete with, and, by the aid of numbers, 
overmaster all real superiority, whether of rank or of 
mind. And this, we have no doubt, may be done. |°™ Averses oe PEERS aay ee See oe 
The most ordinary capacity may, under skilful ma-| “2 2U¥e ane Se 
a> © ‘ - “ . ple will necessarily be overlooked, and will be affected by 
nagement acquire vast quantities of information, and all the crises a supreme authority is so frequently subiect 
may be so well exercised at its weapons, so versed in|, E “ee ea seful i 0 be ations, by | 
all the as onl tlelie of dlenuatie ate i. : — sven t . most peacetu come stic voca apes y - ing 
— eae : isputation, HuNdaNtly | made state vocations, feel every change in the political at- 
furnished with facts, and rendered so quick and sub-/mosphere. Private enterprise being sheltered from these 
tle by practice as to exert a most formidable power. lsudden variations and revolutions, must, on that account 
Yet the intelligence which nature means for little | alone, be infinitely more regular and progressive 


capacities were, there were the means at hand for their 
spirited developement, and, what was equally wise 
hler intelligences were allowed to remain 


remark expuses strongly its master vice. A national edu- 
cation, depending on the Government for its efficiency, 
must ever be exposed to long periods of negk ct. When- 
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great aim is to give to mediocrity the ascendency by; which qualified him so eminently for the duties he 
a forced and overwrought cultivation. Certainly to was soon called upon to perform. 

remove that ignorance which is opposed to moral It was during this period of his life that he visited 
welfare is pure benevolence; to afford opportunity, Damascus as a Georgian Turk; entered its forbidden 
encouragement, means, and facilities of every kind to mosque in safety ; and so completely acted up to the 
talent and genius, is also noble, and coon aks a great character he had adopted, that a worthy Turk of that 
nedium un- city,charmed with his manners and address, entreated 


nation; but to flatter a ad to stimulate the 
derstanding and lowest capacities of society into an him to settle there, and offered him his daughter in 
ambitious activity beyond the scope and intent of na-| marriage. 

tural endowment, is, in our minds, to promote an un-| An interesting incident is related as having occur- 
mitigated evil. This, nevertheless, is the primal es-|red during the earlier part of his career, in the notice 
pecial tendency of most modern educational efforts.|of his life prefixed to this work—a notice which we 
The ir effect, or one of their effects, is shown strik-|cannot refrain from commending, as uniting In its com- 
ingly by a fact mentioned lately in the French Cham-| position a beauty and simplicity as delightful as it 
ber of Peers by the Duke of Fitz-James. He affirm-|is rare. 

1, “that in the years 1828 and 1829, among a mil- At the time when Mr. Rich, then not more than fif- 
lion of individuals who had received superior instrue-|teen, was prosecuting his studies at Bristol, he hap- 
tion, there were 480 persons brought before the court] pened, in one of his walks, to meet a Turk, whom, to 
of assizes as criminals, whilst among a million of in-| the delight and surprise of the man, he accosted 
habitants of the same rank, who had received only lin his own tongue. The stranger turned out tou bea 
primary instruction, there were only seventy-two who | mere hant who had been shipwrecked, and was in dis- 
had been placed in the same predicament. Thus those|tress; and Mr. Rich, besides the pleasure whic h his 





who had received superior instraction showed sev n| 1cquirement of the Turkish language had thus been 
times more propensity to crime than those who hadjthe means of affording, had the further and higher gra- 
only received elementary instruction !” tification of being useful to a foreigner in difficulty. 


Several years afterwasds, ** while sailing up the Ar- 
chipelago, a suspicious-looking vessel was one day 
observed bearing towards that in which he was a pas- 
From the Edinburgh Review senger. It was believed to be a pirate, and everything 
was made ready for a desperate defence. On her 
Varrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and on the site| nearer approach, however. she was discovered to be 








f Ancient Nineveh ; with a Journal of a Voyage down|a Turkish merchantman, when Mr. Rich and several 
the Tigris to Bagdad, and an account of a Visit t others went on board, He had not been long on the 
, sz and Persepolis. By the late Criavpivus|deck, when one of the Turks, who was richly dressed, 
lames Ricn, Esq., Resident at Bagd Edited |eyed him so steadfastly for some time as to excite 
by his Widow. 2 Vols. 8vo. London: 1836. his particular attention. At length the Turk address- 


fed him, saying, * Sir, | know you.’ ‘ And I,’ replied 
d many years since the Government | Mr. Rich, ‘have seen you before.’ An explanation 
ted a political agent to reside at! follo ywed. It was the man whom he had assisted when 


Ir is now ag 
of India first apy 
B 7 Ss n which always must be of deep im- in distress at Bristol.” 
portance to the ruling European power in India; and} In January, 1808, Mr. Rich married the eldest 
which, from the designs of the French in the East,| daughter of the late Sir James Mackintosh, who, ina 

! 


was peculiarly so at the time when the appointment! letter to a friend, part of which is quoted in the notice 
alluded to took place. In 1798, Sir Harford Jones|jyst mentioned, has well described the character of 
J 





Brydges was named President; and he remained till | his accomplished son-in-law. We can only make 
1806, when the hostile conduct of the Pasha obliged | room for the concluding paragraph :—** On my return, 
him to retire. But the position was too important to/[ found that this pupil in philosophy was desirous to 


| 
1808, Cla idi is James Rich, a civil servant of the j|he then even an appointment ; but you will not doubt 
East India Company, was chosen on successor. The|that | willingly consented to his marriage with my 
choice could not have fallen upon a fitter person. | eldest daughter, i in whom he had the sagacity to dis- 
Eminently gifted with every nece ate mental and |eover, and the virtue to value, the plain sense, modes- 
physical endowment, he had, at a very early age, and lty, parity, and good-nature, which will, I hope, make 
in the tace of such difficulties as would have discou- he ra yurce of hz ap piness to him during life.’ To 
raged most students, made such progress in Oriental| another correspondent, the celebrated Robert Hall, 
literature as to elicit the surprise and favourable re-| one of Mr. Rich’s earliest friends, who had introduced 
gard of that eminent Orientalist, Sir ¢ ‘harle s Wilkins;|the young Orie ntalist to his future father-in-law, Sir 
and in consequence of that gentleman's report of his| James writes thus:—‘ Rich, whom you recommend- 
talents an 1 profici ney, he was presented by Edward |ed to me, is heneme & my son-in-law ; and he is indeed 


) - ‘J 
Parry, Esq., with a write rship on the B nbay esta-|a son-in-law to whom the fondest parent may gladly 


» ner } r ; . 
be permitted long to remain unoccupied ; and early in ibe come my son-in-law. He has no fortune, nor had 


blishment—an act liberality and kindness as ho-|jntrust his child.” 

nourable to the giver as valuable at the time to the re These are high testimonials; but they were fully 

ceiver. justified by the subsequent career and conduct of their 
This was the turning point of Mr. Rich’s fortune ;| object, both in his public and private capacity. Speak- 

aud he was enabled, through the liberality of his em- ing of his residence at Bagdad, his biographer says— 


ployers, to spend a considerable time in Egypt, and | 
in those parts of Asia which were most favourable to| “His high spirit, his sound political views, his perfect 
his perfecting himself in all those accomplishments | knowledge of the native character, and his profuse gene- 
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the local government and with the people. As 
under the Turkish sway, there were many revolutions of 
th and the Pasha, during the 
time of his residence there ; and Mr. Rich’s high character 
enabled him, sometimes under very uncommon circum 
stances, to give shelter in his tents to many who were in 


is usua 


government, changes of 


danger of their lives from these political reverses; an 
even, occasionally, to the family of the unsuccessful party, 


ich 


satistac- 


whom nothing could have preserved but an asylum wh 
He had the 
tion of seeing the effects of his uniform 
faith on all around him. 
of their Pashas and leading men often were of mn 
till strengthened by his guaranty. He 
years at Bagdad with no European society but that of his 
wife and of Mr. Hine, the surgeon to the Residency, wh 
was also his assistant. The leisure which he enjoyed from 
his public duties he spent in pursuing his stu- 
ra- 


was never atte mpted to be violated. 
justice and good 
The promises ind engagements 
» weight, 
SIX 


spent about 


favourite 
He made collections for a history, and for a 
phical and a statistical account, of the Pashalik of Bagdad 
He curiously examined all the remains of antiquity within 
his reach ; and commenced his collection of Oriental ma 


dies. geog 


nuscripts, whic h he spare d no labour or cost to render com. 
plete. A catalogue of it, as it stood at the close 
riod, may be found in several numbers of the 


of this pe 
‘Mines de 
Orient,’ published at Vienna, and proves how successful 
He also formed a 
rich collection of medals and coins, and of the 
engraved stones found at Babylon, Nineveh, Ctesiphon, and 
Bagdad. He made an excursion to Babylon for the pur- 
pose of examining the remains of that ancient city. Th 
fruit of his observation was his ‘ Memoir on the Ruins of 
Babylon,’ first printed at Vienna, in the * Mines de l’Orient,’ 
England. 


he had already been in his researches. 
gems and 


und since reprinted in The ‘ Edinburgh Re 
iew ’ justly described it as ‘a modest and perspicuous ac- 
count of what he saw during a short visit,,—* creditably 
distinguished by abstinence from fruitless inquiry and ras! 
conjectures, and in which the classical and Oriental learn 
ng of the author is as much proved by the careful exclu- 


sion of false pretensions and impertinent display, as by the 





tural fruit 





s of solid know! 


To Oriental literature and research, the loss of so 
ardent and highly gifted an inquirer is a serions ca- 
amity; for it is rare to find so much zeal and talent 
directed with such perseverance to objects of interest 
ind utility upon the very field where they are to be 


found. Even the fruits of those services which he 
already had performed in the cause of science have, 
in great measure, been lost by his untimely death ; 


for he lived not to arrange or give shape to the mate- 
rials he had Alm 
only published works are his two well-known * Me- 


moirs on Babylon ;”* and the MSS. he has left req 
the preparation of the mind which dictated them to 
ive them ful] 
Of all his MSS., that which is the subject of the 


haps the most interesting ; as it 


so industriously collected. st his 


ure 


effect. 


, 


present article is pe 


describes a country not only new to Europeans, but 
the knowledge of which is a great desideratum in mo- 
dern as well as anci Who can hear of 
Koordistan, the country of the Carduchi, without 
thinking of Xenophon and his brave ten thousand, 
who made their retreat through the heart of this savage 
country in circumstances of difficulty and danger al- 
most unparalleled? And who can read the Erbile, 
the Arbela of Arrian and Quintus Curtius, without 


nt geography. 


picturing to himself the battle and the route of Gau- cadia; and here, accordingly, i 
gamela, and the brilliant career of his unrivalled con- 
queror, who soon was himself to 


become a type of the 
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roity speedily gained him the highest reputation both with 
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vanity of human grandeur, so near the spot where that 
grandeur may d to have first begun to flourish ? 
As the scene of little known, 

may a service to the publie 
our examination of the work by a short ge- 
the country to which it chiefly re- 
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of the ancient Media In length, it may extend be- 
tween four and five handred miles—that is, from Er- 
zeroom, on the 1 near Kermanst on the 
south: and its great breadth may be about two 
hundred and fifiy miles—that is, from Mardeen and 
Diarbeker, on the south-west, to the Arras, on the 
north-east. These limits do not i leed express the 


widest range of t rdish people; for tribes of 
Koords are found all per Mesopotamia, even 
to the banks of the Eup! at Beer; and they pas- 
ture over and succour the country of Anatolia, as far 
west, ¢ lok it. But, such have stated them, 
are the uudaries usually assigned to Koordistan, 
The face of this country is generally mountainous 
and rugged, but it is well-watered and ferti The 
great chain of Zagros or Karaja-Dagh, as it is called 
by the Turks, intersects it, running frot st to 
north-west—throwing out to the left t cluster 
f Jewar, said to be 15,000 feet high; in which are 
os of the oreater Z ib, and which runs nearly 
the Oroomean Lake. Farther on, it 
yvecomes connected with the elevated tract that gives 
birth to the the Euphrates, while, on the 
right, it is continuous with the high lands of Sert, and 


the 


irates 





is 


we 
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ie. 
uth-ea 


ns 


he huge 


> enrir 
the pril 


to the banks of 
} 


streams of 


Betlis, and Erzun, where 


stretcl 


Tigris has its rise, and 
| it meets branches 
of ‘Taurus, and Cappadocia. 


mighty mountains et 


es westward ti the eastern 


ose multi- 


hese tracts of 


j 


tudes of rich and sheltered valleys, watered by the in- 
numerable streams that form so many noble rivers, 
and are adorned by nature with allthe romantic beau- 


; while the 
not covered 


onags to such scenes 


al pine 
them, when they are 


ty which be 


gigantic cliffs above 


with snow, as Is the case with many for the greater 
part of the year, or with the oak forest, which clothes 
great part ¢ f all Koordistan, afford excellent pasture 
to the numerous flocks and herds of the inhabitants. 
The bottoms and sl pes of these valleys are covered 
with corn-fields ; the sides of the mountains are man- 
tled with vineyards; and the villages peep out from 


by the traveller from bel 


nests, on ledges and P ints of rock, 


nooks, or are seen w, hang- 


ing, like birds’ 





each among its own gardens and orchards. Nothing 
can be gined affording a more perfect picture of 
ustic nenity 1 sweetness, combined or contrasted 


with savage ny of the mountainous 


districts of rdistan. » they present less at- 
tractions for a pastoral people. In some places are 
found large elevated plains, the verdure of which is 
maintained by thousands of perennial springs; and 
which are surrounded by mountains covered with 
odoriferous and aromatie herbs, unencumbered by 
wood, except here there a solitary oak, ora willow 


are inter- 
$s, so shelte re dar d so lone ly, 
retreats for the very genius of Ar- 
the traveller, as he 
winds his way in solitude, often greeted by the bleat 
of a stray sheep, the far off bark of a shepherd’s dog, 


by the side of 1 Stre These mountains 


sected by ens or ravine 
| 


that they look 


a 
Vil 
biG 


Ss 
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or the sight of that shepherd himself, seated on the 
top of some rock or hillock, as motionless as the gray 
stones beside him. These 
tains are the resort of the migratory part of the popu- 
lation, of whom we shall shortly have to speak. 

A country like this, so strong, and, to strar gers, 
é yet so fair and fruitful 
wild say, to be the abode 
of a peculiar people ; rdingly, we do find it 
inhabited by a nation most strongly with all 
the ruli which are found to be long 
to Hig! irts of the world, together with 
many peculiar to They have the 
of country—of their native glens and hills—the 
same division intoc of birth and blood 


—the de- 


plains and distant moun- 


almost impervious by nature, 


in reality, is formed we sh 
ind, acc 
marked 
g characteristics 
inders in all pi 


themselves. same 


love 
ins, and pride 


—ithe same high and haughty bearing same 


votion to their chiefs, and affection for their kindred— 
the same love of hospitality the same martial and 
predatory habits—the same simplicity of manner, 


also the 


hardihood, and contempt of effeminacy ; and 


same aversion to labour and mechanica employments 
that distinguished the Scotch Highlander, and the 
i which distinguish the 


Swiss of ancient times ; 
inhabitants of the Caucas 
of Afghanistan, in the | 
though divided into dialects, is 
that of ancient Persia; and they are, In all probabi- 
lity, c with the other mountain tribes of the 
south of Persia—the Lac Bucklearees, &c. 
They speak in a soft and pleasingly s tone; 
but even the numerous Persic with 
their tongue are so disguised by accent as at first to 
be with difficulty intelligible to a stranger. 

Their dress partakes of their characteristic pecu- 
liarities, being particularly gay and attractive; and/ 
we may rec here somewhat of the attachment 
to bright and various colours, which probably gave 
rise to the tartans of the Scottish Highlanders. A 
love of arms and horses is a passion rather than a 


s and of the mountains 
nt day. Their la 
all of the 


nguage, 


Ys 


Same stoc 


rn ite 
s, Lours, 
] norous 


words mingled 


anise 


sober pleasure in the Koords; and none of them is so 











perfectly happy as when mounted on his small but 
spirited steed, and clad in his steel chain armour, or 
his gallant apparel of party-c loured silks—with 
plumes in his cap, his sword at his side, his shield 
depending from his left shoulder, his case of javelins 
and terrible mace at his saddle-bow, his carbine at 
his back, and his slender spear in his hand—he 
scours along the pl », curveting and wheeling in ele- 
gant circles, engagi his comrades in a spirited 


v7 in full eareer, and bring- 


mock fight, or dashing 





ing up his steed sharp at the ¢ lige of some ravine or 
precipice, with a suddenness that throws the animal 
on its haunches, aud seatters the gravel far and wide 
from its heels 

These k is are divided into two classes, those 
who are mivyratory, ind move about from place to 


and those who 


pl ce, feedit gy their eattlh and fl cks; 
settle in villages, and till the ground. The former 


d their clansmen, 


and all 
j 


consist of the nobles or chiefs, at 
down to the remotest decree of re 

of them, however abject in circumstances, look down 
with great cor latter, who are the in- 
dustrions tillers of live in villages, and 
pay heavy rents to their far more indolent and lazy 
lords. There are many interesting anecdotes in the 


work before us, illustrative of this strong feeling of 


ationship ; 


te mpt up n the 


the ground, 


} 


clansmanship. 


| “Aman ullah Khan, the Vali of Sinna, once asked Ab- 
durrahman, Pasha of Sulimania, to tell him why it was 
that his own servants, though generously treated by him, 
would never follow him into exile, nor ever, under trials 
and privations, showed any attachment for his person, such 
as the Baban Koords hed always manifested for their 
princes. The answerof old Abdurrahman Pasha was very 
characteristic. ‘ You are not,’ said the old chieftain, ‘ the 
f a tribe, nor are You 


your men your tribesmen. 
feed them, and make them rich, but they 


lord « 
may clothe them, 
they are but servants!’ 


Koords to their chiefs is indeed 


ire not y 


“ The 


ur COUSINS ; 
attachment of the 








very strong. In Bagdad they live with their masters in 

the most miserable exile, struggling, without a murmur, 

with every sort of privation and suffering. Gentlemen 
e ] ) 

who, in their own country, have a horse handsomely capa- 


risoned, and a servant, are seen in Bagdad in rags; and 
ire frequently known to work as porters or water-carriers, 
that they ’ 


contribute 


take their day’s wages to their master, to 
When the brother of Abdur- 


may 


to his support 


rahman Pasha died in Bagd d, one of his Koords was 
standing on the terrace or flat roof of the house, at the mo- 
xpire ‘What,’ said he, ‘is the Bey 


ment his master ¢ 
| I will not will not live an 
immediately he threw T the t p of the 

ind was d ish d to pieces, I have often heard this anecdot 
related in Bagd Yet an exile in Bagdad is what the 
Koords most dread, and even their attachment is not always 
proof against its terrors. Poverty and privation they can 
murmur; but the burning wastes of 
Arabia are to them, they say, truly dreadful. The other 
day, when Koord Suliman Pasha very foolishly allowed 
himself to be inveigled into Bagdad once more, after hay- 
ing repeatedly had proofs of the falschood and treachery 


dead ? then ther moment!’ and 


himself of 


house, 





endure without a 


}of the Pasha, some of his Beyzadehs, or gentlemen of the 


first rank, came to him and told him they were ready to 
undergo anything for his sake but the horrors of a long. 
protracted Bagdad exile, and that they desired leave to de. 
part and seek their fortunes, with the other princes of the 
same family in Koordistan. When their masters are in 
power, they distribute the best part of the lands among 
these their faithful followers, and, besides, make them con 

Khaled Pasha told 
me that when he was deposed from the government of 
tlemen came to him with their sil. 
which 


tinual presents of horses and arms. 


Keuy Sanjiak, his get 


ver mounted trappi 1 silver horse furniture, 





they laid down he telling him that he was now 
going into exile at Bagdad, where they would follow him, 


} such finery; and 


the silver to 


mut where they would have no need of 
that they therefor reqt 
himself with funds. 


Omar Aga, in ti 


sested he would use 
provide 

“My excellent friend lking over his 
at four or 
with him. Th 


ce pth of winter 





own history and hi 


five of his principal men were imprisoned 





prison was damp and fireless ; it was 
taken out and 


Every day one or two ¢ 
] m to tell where their 


} tir ; 1. to induce th 


severciy bdastinacocec 


master’s money and property were. The same man 
would sometimes suffer the bastinado twice in a day: 
yet not one showed the least impatience, or offered to 
make any confession. One day all Omar Aga’s retainers 
combined, and contrived to let their master know that they 
had formed a plan for breaking open the prison on that 
night, putting all to the sword, and carrying off their 


”*K ; but he atternpt 


men were almost starving 


master to Kerko positively forbade the 
During his imprisonment his 
yet not one manifested the slightest wish to change his 
condition or seek other service. 
many of Omar Aga’s men are sons of those who occupied 
similar situations in the family of his father. Fakih Kader’s 
his secretary) mother, wife, little sisters and brothers, 


ure allin Omar Aga’s harem, and are considered as integral 


Besides being clansmen, 
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parts of his family. All his men share with him; do as he 
does ; starve and wear rags when he is poor ; make money 
when he is in office; and all without impatience or sur- 
prise, but just as if it were in the ordinary and unavoid- 
able course of things. Omar Aga himself is just an in 
stance of this attachment. ‘The Pasha, though he really 
likes him, has had the weakness to treat him very 
at the instigation of Osman Bey, who hates him. Yet 
Omar Aga being satisfied that the Pasha esteems him, 
and possessing the greatest respect for Abdurrahman, the 
father of the Pasha, has never offered to desert him ; nor 
ever murmurs except in conversation with a very confi- 
dential friend, and then it is the voice of lamentation, not 
Upon my lamenting th 
with 


of querulousness or discontent. 
weakness, Omar A 
* Indeed, sir, I assure 


Pasha’s ga suddenly said great 
earnestness, 
general: it is only with me that he 
no affectation in this speech ; it burst froin the heart, and 
was elicited by the fear that I should think less favourably 
of his master. 
“One of the Khans observed, 

of the buildings, that they all their 
their houses, but that the Bebbehs invested their property 
ht he 


you he is not so in 


is thus.’ There was 


when I praised some 
spent money abcut 


in money and transportable effects, that they mig 
to fly at a moment’s warning, in case of troubles 


Omar Aga immediately 


ready 
or the deposition of their chief 
answered, ‘ Yes, you spend money about houses, because 
it is indifferent to you who is chief; you are content to 
remain are. We are always ready to follow 
our chief wherever he goes, through troubles, 


where you 
und ditficul- 
ties, and dangers, and we keep our property ready for 
1im in his distress.’ ‘This was no mere boasting, but 
most strictly true, as I could prove by many anecdotes o 
circumstances which have occurred within my own know- 
edge. If Aman ullah Khan were deposed, not a single 
man would follow him except some menials wl 
afford to pay. But if Mahmood Pasha of Sulimania were 
deposed, all his relations would instantly leave th 
try and follow him, giving up whatever they possessed in 
ready money and effects, and would even work at daily 
abour to bring their pittance to contribute to his support 
and comfort. Nothing can be more marked than the dif- 
ference of spirit in the clansmen and Goorans, who are 
a timid and heartless race, and said to be meaner, more 


thievish, and more deceitful even than the Persians.” 


un he could 


ir coun. 


These Koords are principally Mahometans of the 
Soonnee sect ; but among them there are many tribes 
of Christians, Armenians, Chaldeans and Nestoreans; 
and also Yezeedees, the sect who are notorious for 
worshipping or rather deprecating the Devil.* The 
Christians are principally found about the vicinity 
of Mousul and Amadia, towards and in Armenia; 
and there is a very interesting colony of Nestorean 





who inhabit the inaccessible countries of Mount 
Jewar, between Ooroomia and the Pashalic of 
Amadia. They are brave and industrious, but ex- 


in their habits; most 


tremely rude, and even savage 
their 


jealous of, and admitting no 
sountry ; living exclusively under their own bishop- 
chief, Mac Shemaoon (or ‘ the Lord Simeon’,) who 
resides at a monastery called Kojinnis, or Cochannes, 
in a deep valley of Mount Jewar. No part of the 
ittle known country we are describing is more wor- 
thy of attention than this district and these people. 
Koordistan is politically divided into two portions, 
the south-eastern of which yields an allegiance, in 
some places imperfect, to Persia; the other, or north- 


Strangers into 





* They, it is well known, adhere to the doctrines of the 
Manichezans. 
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western part, which is by far the largest, is subject in 
a still more imperfect degree to Turkey. Both these 
portions are subdivided into a variety of petty dis- 
tricts or states, which fluctuate in power and im por- 
tance, according to the political events of the day, and 
the talents and characters of the various ruling chiefs. 
Of Persian Koordistan, the principle state, in extent 
jand importance, is Ardelan, which is sometimes, in- 
deed, regarded as a Province of Persia. ‘The capital 
of this is Sinna, which Mr. Rich, as the reader 
will find, visited ; but with which he appears not to 
have been so highly pleased as he was with the 

ther places which within the seope of his 
ol the course of travels. Indeed, 
many of the other Koords regard the reigning family 
if Sinna, though dignified by the title of alee, or 
Prince, and the chief of Koordistan 
»y the Shah, as Goorams,*—that is, villagers—ple- 


came 


servation in these 


considered as 


beians, and hold them in the same contempt with 
which a Spanish hidalgo looks down upon a rich 
ipstart peasant. The next strictly Persian state is 
that of Souje-Bulagh, the country of the once power- 
ful clan of Mookree. Then, there are Sooldooz, and 
Ooshnoo, and various others of still lesser impor- 
t The country of the Hakkaree,—though that 
wild and predatory clan yield practically obedience 
ne,—belongs by treaty to the Turkish portion of 
Koordistan. 

On the north-western part of Turkish Koordistan 
lies the Pashalic of Bayazeed ; the territories of which 
ire inhabited by a variety of Koordish tribes, and 
whose chief was powerful, and has occasionally been 
very troublesome. It is through this territory that 
the commercial road from Trebisond and Asia Minor 
by Erzeroom passes. Looking westward, we find 
the litthe Pashalie of Moosh; to the southward of 
which are Van, Betlis, Sert, Erzen, and Jezeerah ul 
Omar; each the seat of a Koordish chieftain, more or 
less powerful, rude, or civilized. The latter is a 
savage, and a robber pur excellence, where all are reck- 
It is in that part of the country, and 
about Mardeen, but principally near Mousul and in 
Mount Sinjar, to the south-east, that the Yezeedees 
abound. 

South-east from Sert and Betlis lies the fine and 
fruitful Pashalic of Amadia, which has been overrun 
and conquered by the Mear of Rewandooz—a chief 
whose natural talents for conquest have been stimu- 


ance. 


less plunderers. 


lated by the disorder of the times, and who has 
obtained a very high degree of power in these 
mountainous regions. The south-eastern part of 


Koordistan, bordering on the acquisition of the Mear 
f Rewandooz, is occupied by the Pashalie of Sooli- 
time one of the most important of 
the states of Turkish Koordistan, and the chief scene 
ot the travels described in Mr. Rich’s 
work, 

Having thus slightly sketched the country where 
the scene is principally laid, we shall proceed to give 
our readers a short view of the work itself. 

On the 16th of April, 1820, * To escape the heat 
of a Bagdad summer,” as Mr. Rich tells us, he left 
that city with Mrs. Rich, and a train, calculated to 
impress the remote people among whom a British 
representative was, for the first time, to show him- 


maneah ; at one 


residence and 






* No doubt this is a corruption of the Persian word 
Gholaum—a slave—a serf. 








elf. wv ’ WW e power 1 «reat. 
ness of f - = fact, he 
ppears y received not only 
with | 1 respect Taking the 
rout of || : ! j 1, and T'cl tchem 
the party « , , s byt pass of Der- 
bend, " to Sulimania. \ narkable 
ind d rhtful « re is described as having taker 
plac l s n s ling ¢t elevate 
plateau which divides what is called the Germas 
‘ Gern —that i ie hot « VY, t low 
all ft t I s 1s ¢ ‘ 
] \ vay t Persian Gulf, an 
1 d f 1 the higher levels which are 
ref ed by t m ( s Althoug! 
the heigl i this te e point i | stion di 
not exceed ) feet, M Ri says, **] seemed to in 
ha i Xis ; my feverish x nd list- 
less des{ ] y y yY pass way ik ul 
‘ s of s ny rht, and I revi t w hopes 
and re V 1 vi t Nor was I s rin my 
sensatio! M Rich, who h bee tiv indis- 
posed, was qai ed by the time s | arrive 
at the end of hera 3 v3 1 Se\ s 
ot the party f y more \ ns of 
lilt Ss alte tw sri m 0 3 

On the 7th May the party arrived at the Sertehinar; 
one 1 th copl S and deiicl s fountains wl ich, 
in the arid ¢ tries of the East, often gush forth in 
a pure and full stream by the ways g len the 
heart of the weary traveller. And here they were 
met by Omar Awa, a Koord and relative of Mahmoud 
Pasha of S i, Wi ttended them on tl part 
of that chief ring the whole of their residence in 
LN istan 1 of whom Mr. Rich speaks uniform- 
ly with i nate regard which the « uet of 
the K lish clansmen seems to | fully justified. 
On his appr h the town, the l ted * for- 
t * Mr. R was received by ¢ Bey, 
the P 3 ¥ rother, a f{ you Koord, 
whose sket ; 


r mut, on is ) rat 
‘ te mm his morals t in I ( tior 
oe II ‘ } vith an « y ; 
was thing of . t not t ‘ bouet 3 
t He 
manners. | lsee he was well aware t uivantag 
of his person He was magnificently attire ithe A 
dish tast h ’ mwas oi ar fl red, g In 
stuff; he ha iperb Cas nted wit 
ld fri ge,on i i t mmer, his 
upper dress was a t \ tian clot 
with rich ge or | ] Osman 
tev is t rty-tw t t< st t a | i thirty-five 
Their mother is a ter of Khaled Pasha, and consequent 
also of the principal branch of the Bebbeh family 
At Sulimania Mr. Rich resided nearly two 





months in the most friendly intercourse with the Pasha 
ind the grandees of his court; and the lively account 


IN KOORDISTAN. 
which is given of the manners of so primitive a people, 
with the amusing and characteristic traits which are 
related, both of individuals and classes, cannot, we 


fail of interesting eve ry re ider. The Pasha 
been a kind, and worthy, and single- 


ippears to have 


rt 





vearted man; better calculated for a life of privacy 
ind ease than to struggle against the turbulence ar 
lifficulties of the times, and the intrigues under which 


even then he was suffering and to which he ultimately 


fell a victim. 


I seda very pl nt hour and a half with the Pasha 

I re is sometl so very natural, unassuming and u 
st S « cter t makes it quite delightful to talk 
vit m, after being used to the artificial, false, and pre- 


generality of men of rank in U 





East. I asked him why he did not wear armour, whi 

st avourite war-dress of the Koords.. *‘ Because I a: 
t str r enough to bear it,” answered he. Most nativ 
the East would have said that they did not like it, « 

that they scorned sl ding themselves in battle. A persor 
st have lived long among t lurks, and have’ becom 

well acquainted wit their t ft inking ind speal 
gy, to be awal ( this litt t t struck me.” 


The following anecdote evinces a degree of tole 
combined with piety which is very rarely foun 


in a strict Mahometan. 


rance 


Pasha =@ 
iety and faith in his way, without any of the ir 
Turk of 


bravest man I ever knew, 


n extraordinary de 
olerance or arrogance which a much less devo 


tion Inv . Th 


riably 


assumes, 
iid the Pasha, ‘ was a poor Russian soldier, whom I saw 
when I accompanied the Prince Mahomed Ali Mirza ir 
is inroad into G orgia The man was ¢ urrying despatches 
ind w taken prisoner by the Persians, ind brought be 


the Prince, who interrogated him as to the purport « 





Is s ‘What I am pong about,’ said the man ‘ Is 
ntaine 1 my despat they are in Russian; res 

t ! , oa Pring finding nothing was to t 
t out « im, as n to become a Mussulman. TI! 

i d 1 which t Prince threatened him wit 
t torments; but the man’s resolution was not 

t The P therefore ordered a grave to! 
the \ et soldier laughed and chatted wit 

t I him with the utmost unconcern. When t 
s ready, the Prince once more asked him if | 

t I M ilman nd upon his refusal, or 
r t ) ri e, which was instantly done, 
I< I « id to prevent so barbarous an act 

It t » fir d brave a fellow sacrifice 


e with his faith 
this atrocious 


,and e' 


A not ineedote which the Pasha related of him- 
self 1 which to us appears particularly interesting, 
roves that if was not possessed of the impertur- 
boldness which he admired in others, he was 
sustained on trying occasions by what is still better 
1 Strong religious dependence on that power with 
whom all help lies 
“* During the time,’ said he, ‘that I was a hostage at 
Kermanshah for the fidelity of my late father, he was 


obliged by circumstances to adopt the Turkish interests. 
My life was consequently forfeited; and the Shazadez sent 
for me to put me to death. It was night. I was brought 
with arms tied behind my back. The 


before him my 
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Prince was sitting in his hall, and lighted candles were|say he can outwit any of them; and all agree that his cun- 
in the middle of it, and the executioner stood by ready to ning and duplicity set all precautions at defiance. His 


perform his office on me. Many a man who would tace manners are represented to be so insinuating, and his fact 
death in the field of honour would shrink at being brought so per‘ect, that he can gain whomsoever he pleases; but he 





up, with his hands bound, before the executioner. It was has always a selfish object in what he does, and no reliance 
a fearful sight (may God never show it to you!) and Iown)can be placed on him. He is crucl and avaricious even 
my courage { rsook me. In my age ny, however, I hud| beyond the gener lity of Persian governors All the pro- 
pri sence of mind left to call on the name of the Lord; and| vince trembles when his name is menticned. He is splen- 
praise d be his name, it was instantly revealed to me. I'did in his establishment, and is supposed to be possessed 
felt it strike on my heart, as if the tollowing words had of immense wealth. The greater portion of it has been 


been impressed on it:—* Am I not he who brought thec gained in ¢ nmerce, and he has money in the hands of 
out of thy mother’s womb, and protected thee through all mai 
dangers to the present hour? Might I not have destroyed tl 
thee at any moment? Therefore why fearest thou now ? different people to take care for him ; with the proviso, that 


merchants, who tiade with it for him. He has more 





fifty thousand sheep, which he distributes about to 


Can this man do aught against thee, except by my will?’ whenever he calls for them, however distant the period 
At that instant I felt comfort, my heart gained strength, may be, they must always be forthcoming; that is, that 
and I stood before the Prince fearless and undaunted. they must never grow old, never get sick, never die, or 


Blessed be God, instead of causing me to be put to death, be caten by wolves. He is partner with every merchant 





as had been his firm resolve when he sent f me, the and tradesman in lis territory ; or rather he is the general 
Prince only remanded me back to prison, and nothing more monopolizer. I wanted a new box for my sextant; all the 
was done to me.” wood and even the carpenter were the property of the Vali, 
ind I was obliged to get an order from Mirz Fer: j ullah 

But the social enjoyments of their sojourn at Suli- The same thing happened when I wanted a gt en silk 
mania became at let oth so much alloyed by the in- string for my pistols. I desired Ovanness to see if he 
creasing heats and by the sherki,—a very hot wind Could get me some wine. He applied to a Christian, who 
that blows from the north-¢ ist, and which is much ‘!¢ 41m he durst not let him have any without an order, 


dreaded at Sulimania,—that Mr. Rich resolved to re- #8 the Vali kn — —_ . cia vane 
#. “el ae - » thet hie an a oom demman eels 
tire further into the mountains. They were, however, partners must take car hi i fits are regular, what- 
; : ever may be their luck. The Kiurkjee Basha, or pelisse- 
unfortunate inthe place they selected, Beestan (Bee- , 5 ha — 
erag: mtr maker to the Vali, is a Christian. The Vali gave hima 
distan, or *the place of the willows’,) in the district - 





. : ~e : hundred tomans to traffick with on his account, upon this 
of Kizziljee ; for it proved to be so unhealthy that Mr. condition. tat } pay him regularly twenty tomans 
Rich and many of his people were attacked with o-voar T or man finds this a very loosing concern, 
fever; and after remaining there for a few days, h€ land would clad): give back the moncy, but he dare not 
resolved to send back the sick and the sep ys to Sull- even proj e this.” ; 


mania and so proceed himself to Sinna, where he ar- : 
rived on the 25th of Aucust He meets this formidable merchant-chief a little af- 


Mr. Rich appears not to have been by any meaus terwards, and thus deseribes his appearance. 


so much gratifie d by his residence at this place as at 





“T had expected to see the dignity and refinement of 


S wnias although we are informed that the p 
Sulimania; although we are ir med that the Wall, Daoud Pasha: instead of which I found a plain, rough 





} intel taken’: camsmmieiadh tin wean On should 
hearing of Ml ppr ach, gave orders that he should kind of Persian, and rather an oddity—something of what 
be received and treated with the same honours as him-! we should call a good fellow, with no dignity, and ne thing 


self, and lodged in his palace. But the manners of! remarkable in his conversation, which consisted entirely 
the Ardelanees partake more of those of the Persians | of abrupt question and short remarks. In person he is 





than of the more primitive character of the Koords of above the middle size, has rather a short thick face, grizzly 
Sulimania; and we observe throughout the work a beard, and bushy black eye-brows, which, being straight 


dislike to the Persians in general, which no doubt and contracted, gave rather an unpleasing character to the 





coloured the tone of Mr. Rich’s mind, and threw its | Upper part of his c 
hue over his description of Sinna and its inhabitants. “The Vali had on a black Cashmere shawl upper dress : 
As an illustration of this anti-Persian feeling, we may was otherwise plainly attired; nor had he any band. 
quote a single passage :—*I must here observe that I PORES CF ENTS GENS Ee a cep epg, an ots 
never did see either a graceful or dignified Persian ;| “@CdUete? Cane Win a sliver mead, and & plate oe 
indeed their dress does not admit of the first, and |) SOM" ich, two or thres etiver-mountee Hea, with a 
: Birmi im opium box, were all that ornamented his sadr 
rough, abrupt manners, with a loud voice are now the |. 4), Fie spoke to me in Turkish, wie fe the f- 
fashion, in order to imitate the tribes-men and court op; 0, oho Jay vanwe im Perales but us f hate clench stid, 
party. J should cull the Persians ruffian dandies.)— } recollect lit worth recording. He merely asked short 
Vol. I. p- 213.) This censure we think too severe to | questions, and had a disagreeable trick of repeating insig- 
apply to a whole people. Mr. Rich must have been | nificant things, and making you repeat them also. He 





‘ 


singularly unfortunate in his intercourse with the in-|asked how old I was; I told them thirty-three: he re- 
looked like forty. He then 


habitants of thatcountry We cannot doubt that had marked in K 

he survived to complete his work, he we uld have’ inquired about n s,in a profusion of Oriental medi- 

modified this severity. cal ter » wit ! ned to be quite familiar. He 
T " } of Mal ti¢9h terms, and told me that Mal- 

> . if ee | nr . fl Pulis, il 4 

rhe Wali himself apy , ie Rel well some presents. He asked ‘what 

amiable character: and indeed if he were to be taken ‘ = B SEIGUC ELIE EPREIOWEy pes 7 — 

in English resident had to do in Bagdad, and afterwards 





aS 2 Specimen of Persian gentle men, we own that the 


=a Se Efi lone were fi : 
} , wh ! sal . About filly melons were then set 
Sample would not be tempting. Mr. Rieh thus ody . J* “ge Bar 4 
, : , . before him He pulled a little Birmingham knife out of 
Gescribes hi *haracter :-— TT > 

eSersass Rts Cnaraet his pocket, and tasted them all. Trays of sweetmeats were 


I Sat 
iflerwards produced. He and I ate out of the samme tray, 
and he insisted on breaking off bits and giving them me. 
A constant succession of kalioons was kept up. He asked 


“Aman Ullah Khan, the Vali of Sinna, is forty-seven 

ars of age, and is said to be a perfect master of Persian 
politeness, elegance, and policy. The Persians themselves 
VOL. XXXI.—JANUARY, 1837. 0 
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‘ 


lif he built caravanserais, | lection of interesting traits and anecdotes of the Beb- 


me much about B varte, inquiredil bul 
and said he ha great name. beh Koords and their kind-hearted chief. who wa: 
‘In the evenin Vali came to pay his visit. He was most obviously unfit for the position in which he was 


preceded by his Serbazes, and followed by a consiae rable placed; and we cannot he ip agreeing 1n opinion witl 
number of horse he procession was not so showy as a the simple-hearted Pasha himself, that he would have 


T ; ‘ onld hat ri yy s sx ng ‘ : é . 
Turkish one would have been rhere i ymething mn ‘1! done well to resign his une asy seat and unprofitable 
and dismal-looking in the Pe — costume So am per Say sway. 

86 The han was ore plainly dressed than yester- ' ’ ’ 
masse. The Kh is more p ya l'o this volume there is an appendix, containing 


day ; and had over him a dervish’s coarse woollen robe 


, Sé ices, botl vogTaphical i 8 ical, 
He was received at the tent door by the Serbazes with ene and =notict bot . tof grap cal und hi toric 
1} 


concerning Koordistan; but that which will, probably, 
and fifes. The Khan of Serdesht, the Sultans of Banna be most interesting to the general reader, 1s the frag- 
and Sakiz, accompanied him. He showed me various} ™ent of a journal of Mrs. Kich’s, which describes in a 
arms; asked me if they were English or French; what} ve ry pleasant and lively manner all that she saw and 
was their value, &c. He told me the King of Persia had| heard. By means of this journal the English reader 
field-pieces, with artillerymen to drill} obtains some glimpses into that forbidden place, a 
| I will learn myself, you'll) Turkish harem, and is introduced to a few of the fair 
y a toptchee (an artilleryman | inmates. We much regret that so little of this valu- 
san Englishman vat I will. You know the battle-|able as well as very amusing journal has been pre- 
nts of the paluce at Sinna? I will have a gun planted] ., rved. . , 


there, and place some bullocks and sheep on the « wr The second volume commences with the departure 
hill. You'll s y many I will kill every day lof Mr. Rich from Sulimania, and his journal on the 


row hem te | ‘ ( 1O s 1€¢ | 
now became ¢ cordial; the conversation Was indeed} ‘ : . , 
on , vane : march to Arbela and Mousul, where are the ruins « 


presented arms, and ‘* God save the King,’ on o drums 





promised him three 


a party of his own 





see ;—I will becon 


, r ' eat ' oint of fo itio vas . : . 

net very interesting in point of information, but it ¥v ithe great Nineveh At Arbela he discovered few 

quite unrestrained He turned to Musa Khun, and said in ite” ~ a = — : 

Koordish. ‘Walla, ] have taken to this man. He then|elics of the Kayaman or of the Parthian Oras; these 
oordish, illa, ave tal s ma e th J 

said to me. * Will you be my brother? It is good to have} "@V® been all overlaid DY Mahometan structures o 


such a friend as Iam; Tamarich fellow” My library) the age of the Caliphs. On his way to Mousul, while 
Omar Aga adroitly took the opportunity tracing the very route ol Alexander, it was impossible 


was mentioned, . 
torefrain from speculating upon the connexion of what 


of letting him know I wanted the famous History of Koor- 
distan, called the Tarikh al Akrad. He was in high good-.| was then betore his eyes, and the events which termi- 
humour. ‘Do you want the Tarikh al Akrad? Walla,| nated a great dynasty, and gave the empire of the 
you shall have it.’ This book I have been in search of for| East toa Grecian prince; and it is matter of mucl 
many year It would ne have been worth a journey| regret, that time was not given to one so highly qua- 
to Sinna to obtain.” lified, and who had enjoyed so rare an opportunity for 

ting his researches, to complete the inquiry ot 





prosecu 
these subjects; of whicha fragment is given in the 


scription of his intercourse with the rude chief is|®Ppenealx to the sec nd volume. 
highly graphic and interesting. His hospitality, like| Mr. Rich reached Mousul on the 31st of October, 
that of most savages, appears to have been of a ques- and employed himself for four months incessantly in 
tionable and capricious character; and the conduct of|€Xamining and surveying the site of Nineveh, and the 
|not less interesting couutry in its vicinity. That por- 
tion of the work which describes the various remains 
|which he discovered at Nineveh may probably prove 
more valuable to the antiquary and comparative geo- 
| graphe r than amusing to the general reader; but the 
And again, on approaching Sulimania, on the 15th|@ccount of his expeditions gee pay nts of Mar-Mat- 
September, he observes that ‘all our party were in| ‘is and Rabban Hermuzd, and his de — of the 
; Sulimania in| monastery of Mar-Elias, near Mousul, with the ac- 
count and characteristics of the various sects of Chris- 
tians who inhabit this primitive country, and of the 
Yezeedees, who are also numerous in this quarter, 
must be acceptable to every reader who takes any in- 


It was at Bana, on his return to Sulimania, that 
Mr. Rich visited this personage; and the whole de- 


soine of the minor chiefs upon the road was so equi- 
vocal, that we do not wonder at Mr. Rich, on once 
more entering the Bebbeh territory, confessing that 
he was * heartily glad to get out of the land of trou- 
ble and beggars to that of true hospitality.” 


high spirits at the prospect of reaching 
afew hours. | felt something like the elevation of 
spirits of a man returning to his own house; and in- 
deed the Kindness and hospitality I have « xperience d 
in Sulimania are well calculated to make me esteem 
kind of home.” All this is very natural and|*erest in the connexion of the past with the preseat 
condition of things; and who loves to hear of the early 
progress of Christianity, and to trace its vestiges i 
regions which are now, by the mysterious ordination 
of Providence, overwhelmed by the dark cloud of Ma- 


itasa 
delightful ; 
Bebbehs for their hospitality and kindness, and may, 
to a certain extent, sympathize with Mr. Rich in his 


but while we give every credit to the 


preference of them to the Ardelanees, it must not be , 
forgotten, that among the former the British resident homedan bigotry, and a prey to all the evils of anarchy 
of Bagdad was a far more important personage than and predatory violence. If was here that Mr. Ric! 
he could be to the latter, who are subjects of another| 4S fortunate enough to make many important addi- 
empire. In the one place he was regarded as some- 

whet in the light of a protector, in the other he could) , This event took place some years after per force. Th 
only be a stranger of rank and distinction. Sir John a ' , : Satertnen tn the of 
Malcolm found neither trouble nor importunity from hanger 2 ses 2-ragued Angee eth 5 ontedey ie 
' es ' RPS, <a fairs of Sulimania, and by its assistance Mahmood was de 
this very Wali and these very Arde! lances, when he| nosed and Suleiman, his brother, raised to the pashalic. 
appeared at Sinna as the British ambassador at the} ‘fhe struggle between the brothers continued for somé 
court of Persia. years to agitate and destroy the country, which, now r 





The first volume closes with the account of his fur-| dnc d by plague and civil war almost to a desert, is ruled 
ther residence at Sulimania ; and an additional col-!by Suleiman Pasha. 
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tions to the valuable collection of MSS. now in the /heavy square building of a dusky red colour, hanging quite 
British Museum; among whict av especially be over a precipice, like some Lama pagoda. ‘The dark 
riti nN; among 1 may | \ 


clouds rolled over the summit of the mountain almost down 


to the convent, and greatly increased the gloominess of its 


reckoned two copies of the New Testament in Syriac, 
the most ancient in that tongue, we believe, that are ; , W Sion} 
. . . aspect anc 8 apparent height. > seer ol ri ~at- 
known to exist. A catalogue of these MSS, will be “SPect ane Ms apparent height © scomed to Se retrent 
; , : ing from the world and entering on some wild and untried 
found in the Appendix. , ; 
a a , , |State of existence, when we found ours« lves in the rocky 
I'he convent of Mar-Mattei, it appears, was found- ‘ , on : 
1A. D. 334. t . } strait by which it is approached. The situation appeared 
ed A. D. 334, yy a saint whose name It bears ;—a 't be well chosen for devotion, but devotion of a savage and 
companion of St. George, who took reluge “" these gloomy character. The hills gradually rose ve ry soon after 
rugged mountains from the persecutions of Diocletian. the sl ype had terminated. An immense torrent, now dry, 
rhe times then as now were times of trouble; and jad brought down prodigious fragments of rock. Keeping 
all convents were built in positions and on a plan that\along its edge, we reached at eleven the entrance of the de- 
admitted of a stout defence against attack. That of| file, along a rocky and rough road. This defile expands 
Mar-Mattei, Mr. Rich observes, has a most inaccessi-|and scoops out the mountain into a kind of wild amphi- 
ble and formidable appearance; and would, with lit-| theatre, in w hich, not half way up, the corivent is situated, 
tle alteration, pass for ‘a very tolerable baron’s|!t was only the latter part of the road which was very 
castle of the fourteenth century. It is situated on the | Se! i ie red building we had seen trom afar was part 
> ; of a church, or rather churches, there being several toge- 
verge of the precipice; and the bare rock rises imme- Pedeay se sags eherents, lieve Being eoveres tag: 
Matalin ; , ther. All the amphitheatre, from the top to the bottom, is 
diately behind it, in which indeed are ensconced many |. ' é i 
. ~ |full of little caves and grottoes, those near the charch and 
chambers and parts of the structare. It is, in short, shed 
: 4 : . extend 
built in the abrupt face of the mountain like a martin’s / ' _ : 
It f ' ; the use ot the monks, of whom there are fifty, only four or 
nest. eae : forme "7 — to lave Deen 4! five of whom art priests. Each monk has a separate cell 
pl ace of strength, for amerlane took it by storm. | and the communications between them ar by little ter- 
From the terrace of the south tower where we are|races. The rocks are ¢ raggy and broken, and of fine har- 
odged we have a noble and extended view, compre-| monious tints, being of freestone, of which the church is 
hending the whole of Alexander’s operations from the built. It is now undergoing a thorough repair in a very 
passage of the Tigris to the arrival at Arbela, after/neat manner. It stands on a platform elevated from the 
the battle of Gaugamela. The Bumadies meanders) precipice, but very little of the ancient fabric remains, 
at the foot of the southern extremity of the mountain,| “ We arrived at half-past eleven : we were accommodat- 
and I am now told it rises just below Amadia. I can/¢4 in rather an airy lodging, in a kind of sacristy or chapel 
trace the Zab plainly ” . idjoining the church. Our people established themselves 
This singularly placed religious edifice was at this 
time inhabited only by a Matran, or Jacobite Bishop, 


who had but one monk living with him, and alad who) . 
. _ . of rustic dark-looking monks, together with the gloominess 

was studying for the priesthood. ‘This prelate, it ap-|, od ; 
* dees... and simplicity of the church, which is merely a narrow 


pears “ed fewer of the temporal blessines of , 
pears, enjoyed fewer of the temporal blessings of lif arched or vaulted room, with no light but what is admitted 


1} ¢ , P hie “ , e m.°? eS : : . 
han many of his rank and order. ** His room,” ob-| som the small dome. might well remind one of the soli- 


serves Mr. Rich, “though good in itself, was filthy |tude of St. Saba. Indeed the monks were not less Thebaid 
and wretched in all its accompaniments.” Yet helin their appearance,—being dusky-looking 








g up the rock far above it, being appropriated to 


} " 


is well as they could in the surrounding caves, and the 
horses we sent back to the village. 


“In the afternoon I went to vespers. The congregation 


men, clothed 
seems not to have been deficient in Christian princi-|in the coarsest manner, like peasants, but more sombre in 
ple, if we may judge from the following short trait,|their colours; their gown being of a dark blue or black 
which is as creditable to the candour and right feel-|canvass, with a common Abba or Arab cloak of brown 





ing of the one party, as to the piety of the other. woollen over it. On theit heads they wear a small skull- 


cap ol brown f It, with a black handkerchief tied round it. 


“T must do the old bishop the justice to record a fact,| The priests are rather better clothed, in black dresses, with 


though it tells rather against myself. In affirming some-! black turbans on their heads. The monks are of all trades 
thing, I made use of the common Mahometan form of|—weavers, tailors, smiths, carpenters, and masons ; so that 
‘Wallah,’ by God. He stoppe d me immediately. *‘Cannot|the wants of the convent are entire ly supplic d by the con. 


you affirm simply,’ said he, * without taking God's name} vent itself. Their wants are indeed very fe w, the order 
in vain ? If you believe in the Gospel, do not swear.’ But|being that of St. Anthony, and very rigorous in its obser- 
infortunately, having learned all my oriental languages|vances. The monks never eat meat, except at Christmas 
from Mahomedans, their profane modes of expression are/and Easter. Sometimes, indeed, if any of their friends 
so very familiar to me, that I fear I must often uncon-|bring them a little as a present, they are not forbidden to 
sciously have offended him in the course of conversation.” |eat it ; but no meat is provided for the convent. The daily 
‘ food is some boiled wheat and bread, and even this in 
Rabban Hormuzd, which also takes its name from) small quantities. Wine and spirits are altogether prohibit- 
the founder,—a bishop who was martyred (says Asse- ed, ind none but the treasurer is allowed to touch mo- 
mani) in the sixty-sixth year of the reign of Shapour/ney.’ 
f Persia,—is another of these singular convents, in- 
habited by Chaldean monks, who, with their wild 


and romantic habitation, are thus described by Mr. ; ; ; pee 
Rich > lwhen not employed at their work, and are forbidden to 


ltalk to one another. A bell summons them to church 

“The town of Al Kosh, which is entirely inhabited by| several times a-day, besides which they meet in the church 
Chaldeans, was before us, a littl way up the foot of the|at midnight for prayer; again at daybreak, and at sun- 
mountain; and on the right of it, about a mile higher up,|set, when they each retire to their cells without fire or 
in a rocky defile or opening in the mountains, was the}candle. Some of these cells are far from the others, in 
Chaldean convent of Rabban Hormuzd, whither we were/very lonely situations, high up the mountains in steep 
journeying, and which from this spot wore a most imposing | place s, and look difficult to get at by day; how much 
appearance. Nothing was clearly distinguishable but a|more so in dark and stormy nights! They are surround. 











*“ The monks live separately and alone in their cells, 
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the El- 


its ¥ * Vr. R iq ed M ~) 1 ul od of 

lar r raft of Skins 1 branches ol 
trees ; if é y down the Tigris to Bagdad, 
w here 1 on the 12th, examining some inte- 
resting | s { guilty on his way, among 
whi was tle ‘ ( ed by ine t ives Ni ft 
rood,” i which he believes to be the Lavissa of Xe- 
nor n. 

At Bagdad he | not ¢ I ed . when, re- 
é g an offer of civil appointment at Bom- 

vy, he ecepted it, and the ety of e Ua- 
liphs for the S 7 { 1) f May; greatly t 
tt regret ol re | | S luhabitants, whom 
he was t é ed his ¢ t Ss m ers 
a } Ve tw eX} l¢ ed | n is pre- 
S t 1 j Pas $a protection i in eXa 
ll sa Ly \ i e Pasha 

Int ’ : nee Bag lh it this Ume 
become { yle from many « ses; and ti 
Pasha, istening to ev ( nsels, exhibited 1 degree 
of hostility towa ! English, of which he after- 
wards repented. Differences both of a poll 1 and 
é ner re had » which 1 ed Mr 


\ 
W sts ol se who | Lec 
up t 1 as ir prote tr for many y B 
Mrs. R eing taken ill, he pro 1 for ge 
ol t | es; 5 n whence t lady was torced 
t ~ i | ibay. while he remained aw ing the 
I sw i might enabie him t rt St 
his siness with the Pashalic, and f w her 

' he Bushire became s erable, an 
the ex ‘ esp Ss were $ iyed, tliat he 
res v } roreeding to th ( r re 1 S bey 
the m ‘ to visit Shee Pe Sey $, and 
r er s of interest In ite viet some og of 
the d rhts of s urn at Bus! ti e months of 


J 1% A ‘ ta fh « 
: l 
w ‘ ‘ not 
t ‘ t I t rs 
op ! B t ( >? W 
‘ _— s 5 is 91 
a t t, as | tu s ry 
e ¢ t é Is 
t wit I dl par 


r s I is re py « } 
ed wile } t sof k V 1 t « 

c t »int d t ts, will 

out ft s for » Dd heard ; t their povert 

rv t Phe vere several 

n nor tl \ ) d retired here, being, 

they t weary t world, and hoping to fine 

reset i this s ‘ ' rt e with Go« through 


exercises of a painful and mortifyi nature 





religious 


They did not look either happy or healthy ; and we wer 
told they die young.—Ed 


he birth:pared with 


it. There seems to be something in the air, 
fi nentof the prick- 











o, peculiarly favourable to the develope 
heat, which I never had so bad before. I am one 
vound over my body and limbs down to my fingers, 
What I used to suffer at Bagdad was nothing to it. 
| etiects of the irritation spread over so Jarge a sur- 
are terrible. How I blessed God you escaped in 
time! Four-and-twenty hours of this would have killed 
The therm ter all last nig'it was 93°, till thre 
k this morning, when it fell gradually to 90°, which 
lowest it It is not however, the heat I so 
ich ¢ nplain of, as the steam and closeness, which is 
y relaxing, and Irritating bey d anything I ever felt 
imagines My poor Bagdadees k like ghosts; and 
1 they are covered with | sly heat ‘Sir,’ said 
Yussuf Aga to-day, ‘we car ve in fire, but not in a 
Hamaum.’ He suid this upon my remarking that it 
vas ¢ te cel t > 2 n r the Bag dadec s at last 

" to comy in ott t 
I bless God every uw of the day that you hav 

« ed this It che st spirits ider the sn . ing and 
j g the prickly t it ! ‘ I uor 


1 I feel, and which renders it quite a labour to walk 


$s the terrat 
On the 23d of July he started for Shiranz, and 
iS progress Is described in three letters to Mrs, 
Rich. These letters, as is generally the case, prove 
nore spirited and amusing than any journal. What 


there are n more of them 


! We 


1 pity it is that 


d that the writer reached Shirauz on the 2d of 
August; and he ippears to have been more favour- 


pressed with the appearance of this city th 





most other travellers who have recorded their im- 
ressions. 
I will now proceed,” says he, “to give you some ge- 
ne dea of th irney, and the impression made on 
by the view of the town and rdens. I have met 
ith no travels which give me a good idea of the country, 
1 have forgotten what Niebuhr says. My companions 
‘ gree , and the whole journey a pleasant one. I 
t longed y but I also often thought how difficult 
t w ! e been to have managed had you been with 
The peo} le of Fars are the most in pudent starers, 
the most troublesome fellows I ever knew. You 
ve tak¢ iw < inthe garden with ut trouble, 
t ly scarecly have stirred without being 
V d. The people here are renowned, even among 
] : r their i vertinen 
My ex; t ns were surpassed in the gene ral view 
town and the pl ind disappointed in the gardens 
Che t nly sents itself to advantage, perheps 
re s n the v than almost any other orient 
own I } s ‘ rse excepting Constantine 
Ihe In is fine, w cultivated nd pretty green even 
ow, tn t y bare of wood, and the mountains ar 
cky and barre he gardens do not surround t 
own, nor re they by any means so numerous as I 
‘ cles They are scatter here and there, and I 
ha not seen anything that « e compared with the 
Khosr id at Sinna. The Khors bad would make 
e or four of the gardens he M. de la Fosse, who 
s st arrived here, and Aga Seyd, of their own accords, 
drew the same comparison between the gardens of Shirauz 
nd that of Sinna, so that it could not be wholly fancy on 
ny part. Indeed from what I hear it seems that Aman 


illah Khan has copied the taste of the Sefiviyahs, rather 
modern school, 

“Our garden, the celebrated Jehan Numa, is one of the 
best here, but the house or bungalow, is in rather 4 
ruinous condition. There is a fine terrace before it, 


yan the in his publie works, 
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and then a lower garden, much in the Italian style, but it;situation to steep the senses in sweet oblivion. I watched 


s only two hundred yards square. The mere pleasure-| the 


wrt of the Khosroo-abad was eight hundred. Three or! ramble am 


{ 


rising of the moon, to indulge myself with a solitary 


the ruins by her light, so favourable to con- 





ir Walks are planted with cypress-trees, but with the} templation; and I was well rewarded. ‘The strange gi- 


exception of these and some others scattered about here gantic figures on the portals near which we were encamp- 
lar and portentous aspect, faintly illumi. 
Shirauz was once so celebrated have almost entirely disap-| nated by the moon, and by the remains of a fire our people 
peared. They have been unmercifully cut down for com-| had lighted, which cast a reddish light on part of them, 
mon carpentry, for door and window frames, &c. The! As I walked among th lofty pill numberless were the 


repair the fancies that arose, and the incompar ible ode at once pre- 


and there in some of the gardens, the cypresses for which ed, had a singu 


irs 


ther day the prince wanted some timber t 
roof of his kiosk in his garden, and cut down some re- sented itself to my recollection. I was actually walking 


l ele- among the remains of those very ‘ Persian abodes,’ but 


markably fine tchinar-trees, which had been mucl ¢ 
rated for their beauty in Kerim Khan’s time. I have how changed! 
rdered a neat box to be made for you out of the Shirauz of the fox from the hills which contain the 
above the pale moon 


he tall of my own footsteps, and the cry 





royal sepulchres, 


ypress wood, but the trees, however renowned in oriental were the only sounds heard, wl il 

( ire not so fine as those of Constantinople. was pursuing her tranquil course, unconscious of, or at 
‘he climate is very agrecable, and is reckoned healthy. least unchanged by, 
The thermometer is at 91° for an hour or two, and this 


nly in the hot season. The nights are cool, but I find it 


” 





the lapse of ages. 


He returned to Shiravz on the “30th August, to 
learn that the cholera had made Its ippearance at 


most pleasant to sleep in the open air, though many 
keep to their rooms. There is a fine bed of fragrant Bunshire. and was already depopulating it. Alre ady 
toolsee, or marvel of Peru, just befure my window.” had 17,000 been carried off at Bussora, and the road 


to Burauzeoon was strewed with dead bodies. The 
From Shirauz Mr. Rich proceeded to the Meshed-e- | jy, rpool fricate.”? he adds. “which had arrived a 

Made r-e-Subeemaun, supp wed to be the tomb of B ishire, lost 

Cyrus, which, together with the Nunsat Mourghab, surgeon and a great part of the crew, we hear, are 

he examined ; and then went to Persepolis, where ajgo dead.’ It was true that the Live rpool lost three 


hree lieutenants in fifteen hours. The 


he remained six days, laboriously employed in copy- officers in a single day; but it was not from cholera, 


ng the long Cuniform inscriptions that are found it was from Acat. Itis a fact that the lieutenant who 





‘ : ; 1 7, tt ) . . . ° 
tion of having them transmitted to Professor Grote-|pomrade. had that sad office performed over hime 


} - >} . lec T rd rt » inte 
at that celebrated place. This he did with the inten- jn the mornit + read the funeral service over his dead 
fend, who has been so long employed in the arduous gelf hy another ere the night had closed in. 
task of decyphering the 


uo 
Cunif rm character. His But the pestilence was vet at a distance, ind with 
first impressions on seeing these venerable ruins premature rejoicing he congratulates himself and her 
themselves from some distance, are, we think, hap-\tg whom he was writing, that he and his party had 
pully given. escaped the danger—that all was well with them, 
‘*Now everything has happened for the best with 


“It was dark when we left the bridge of the Araxes om , ) . 
respect to us. The re seems to bea particular I rovi- 


My expectation was gr¢ itly excited. Chardin, when I t 
7 ; . , dence watching over us, and we vught to be for ever 
was a mere child, had inspired me with a great desire to - = . - , 
1 a if t > tl scribes th Sr nd . 
see these ruins, and the desires excited in us in child- gratel I. His next letter describe he plendours 
of a nuptial ceremony, on the marriage of a son of the 


hood are too vivid ever to be effaced. Their gratific ition 
has a relish which motives suggested by reason and judg- Prince of Shirauz with his cousin, the daughter of the 
ment are unable afterwards to equal. My late antiquarian Prince of Kerman. But the festivity was cut short 
researches had, however, also added their interest to my by sterner rites. The pestilence, which they fondly 
other inducements; and as I rode over the plain by the hoped would remain at a distance, was appr aching 
beautiful star-light, reflections innumerable on the great with sure and rapid steps, and strode at once into the 
events that had happened there crowded on my memory. dwelling of the royal revellers. 


I was in the moment of enjoying what I had long wished 














for; and what a delightful moment that is! At last the “ «Who is it that comes from the bridal chamber? It is 
pointed summit began to detach itself from the line of Azrael, the Angel of Death.’ The festivities of the wedding 
mountains to which we were advancing Mr. Tod pointed were suddenly put a stop to by the appearance of the so 
it out:—* Under that lie t ruins.’ Atthat moment the much « ded cholera. The first death | ypened by it on 
moon rose with uncommon beauty behind it. Ages the 14th. On the 15th it got very bad, yet still the pec ple 
seemed at once to present themselves to my fancy. seeined to wish not to attend to it, and the marriage cere 

“We were lodged in a ‘ruined garden-house, front-. monies continued. On the 17th, however, the voice of 
ing the ruins, and at the distance of about a mile from revelry ceased, and w ceeded by silence and conster 
them. You may be assured that mty last looks at night, nation. A lady and some slave girls died in the harem, 


and first in the morning (I did not go to bed till twelve whereupon the prince and his family k 
Yet in the afternoon. In the night the prince’s mother was 


it it for the gardens 


and rose with the dawn,) were directed to that spot. 
l took a capricious kind of pleasure in not going to them, taken ill in her new 


and forcing myself to be contented with this general sur-| sister, immediately mounted their horses and ran away, 


quarters. Her dastardly son, with his 


vey. ‘This may be foolish, but I determined to put off my | leaving the old lady to her fate. She died before morning. 
minute inspection of them till our retarn, and enjoy for, The vizir, followed the prince, and most of th principal 


the present the general impression caused by this distant) people shortly imitated their example. In the morning of 
/ t} 


view. Lord Byron would have employed the interval bet-| the 18th, when the death of th 

ter than I could do.” flight of her son and the principal people were publicly 
“We returned to Persepolis by partly a different road,| known, the terror and dismay became gener il. The scene 

and arrived there on the evening of the 22d. We pitched that ensued can scarcely be described. I 

men were seen galloping across the plain, and in different 


prince’s mother, and the 


ties of horse- 





our tents on the platform, close by the portals, which con- 
tain the colossal figures of the mythological animals. You 


directions; groups of people on foot, women and children, 
may imagine I could not sleep that night. It was not a| covered the road—going they knew not whither—to escape 
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undefined, tut mortal foe, which every one 
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we have given will enable our readers to form a fair 
opinion of their style and matter; and we hope that the 
sainple may induce them to turn from our pages to 
those of the work itself. 


imagined to be close at his elbow. Several dropped and 
died on the road, trom tright, which in a multitude ol 
cases doubtless converted a slight bilious attack, than 
which nothing is more common now, into a mortal] 
malady. ‘The town was left to take care of itself, for the 
prince and vizir had gone away in such terror that they 


had not even thought of any orders or regulations. Th 
flight of the governor did great harm, increased the 
public consternation tenfold; indeed it the most 
shameless dast ardly action I ever knew, and now that the 


and 


was 


people have come to thems lves a little, they openly talk 


of the prince with contempt. 


“On the moraing of the 19th, Ava Baba Khan, the first 
Shirauzee nobleman, much to his honour, returned to town, 
took charge of the government, and has constantly em 
ploye himself in allaying the popular ferment, comlorung 
the tim ind maintaining peace and order. 

‘I thought it much better to remain where we were. I 
understand my staying comforted many pe ople, who we re 


I would say and do on the occasion ; if 
But I certainly often thanked God 


lasted that I had not brought you up 


looking to see what 
I thank God for it. 
also while the diseas« 


BO, 


here. I should have run away then as bad as the rest. 
There is certainly a particular Providence watching over 
us.” 

Alas! even when thus breathing out his joy and 
gratitude for escape and safety, the fatal disease was 


already in his veins. Scarce had he pe nned these lines 


when he fi even when its fury seem- 


"* 
| under its attack, 
ed quite spent—al 

In addition to what we have above cursorily de- 
the journal of 
an expedition (un lertaken immediately previous to his 
Koordistan from Bagdad to Kasri-Shireen, a 


—almost the last of its victims. 


scribe d there 1s adde d to this volume 


Ay 


urney 


hunting-seat of the celebrated Khosrow Purveez, 
where that monarch used to retire trom the toils of 





government—in which utterly, indeed, he took won- 
drous little share—to enjoy the society of his beloved 
Shireen he whe of this country teems with in- 
teresting relics and recollections, and the description 
which Mr. R i has given of his discoveries, though 
consistin f roug 1, had he lived, 
would h loubtedly been worked up into a finish- 
ed t, « 1 in r imperfect state, be high- 
ly gratify t \ L n Oriental history and 
antiquities \\V no doubt that the ruins which 
Mr. Rich found between Sheherab d the Zendan 
are those of Dastagerd, trom w ice K o made his 
escape in so unmanly a manner when beset by the Ro- 
man legions. 

The Appendix to this volume contains, besides the 
notes on t battle ot Arbela, already alluded to, a va- 
riety of routes and fragments o urnals, affording 
much valuable materials for filling up a space on our 
maps, Which, as vet, is nearly a D ih ind the greater 


art of which has already been reduced to shape by 


Mr. Walker in the maps which ac 


Several spirited lithographic pr 


npany the work. 


nts, taken fromsketches 








by the author, and which exhibit faithful representa- 
tions of costume, and of some interesting scenes in the 
countries described, afford an additional! attraction to 
the admirers of such embellishments. 

Such are the contents of the volumes which we now 
recommend to the public attention; and especially to 
those who consider a knowl ive « f the nations of Asia, 





with whom our relations, political and commercial, are 
every day augmenting, 


sess, as we do, a vast stake in the East. The extracts, 


essential to a people who pos- 


From the Atheneum 
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Nov. 14.—Sir John Barrow, President, in the chair. 
—This being the first meeting for the season, several 
new members, including Lord Yarborough, Vice 
Admiral Sir John P. Beresford, Capt. the Hon, 
Dudley Pelham, and ten others, were proposed for 


election.—Baron Charles Higel, of Vienna, and 
Count Graberg de Hemso were elected Foreign 
Honorary Members; and a long list of donations was 


announced, many 


y of them very valuable. 

Extracts from several papers were read :— 

Ist. Sketch of the surveying voyages ol HR. M. S. 
Adventure and Beagle, fri m 1825 to 1836, by Captain 
R. Fitz-Roy, R. N. Of the former part of this sur- 
vey, viz. that of Tierra del Fuego, and the south- 
western coast of Patagonia, by Capt. P. P. King, an 
account has appeared in the pages of the dthenaum 
for the year 1831: resuming the survey in the autumn 
of that year, Capt. Fitz-Roy commenced with the 
right or southern bank of the wide Avo de la Plata; 
every mile of the ec thence to Cape Horn was 
ly surveyed and laid down on a large scale. 
Each harbour and anchorage was planned—thirty 
miles of the tio Negro, and two hundred of the river 
Sania Cruz, were examined, and a chart was made 
of the Falkland Islands—to the westward of Cape 
Horn, from the 47th d 


st 


close 







osths Patiteral ‘ 
ulh iatilude, as tar 


rree of § 











as the river Guayaquil, a distance of more than 3000 
geographical miles; the whole coast of Chile and 
Peru have been surveyed ; no p rt or r stead has 
been omitted. “Traced c¢ pl a” says Capt. Fitz- 
Roy, **of the charts of coasts adj cent to Buenos 
A yres—of the whole coast of Chile, and of the greater 
part ol the shores of Peru, were given to the respec- 


tive governments of those countries before our vessels 
left their territories, and lone bel 
uld reach Kr u and,”” 

an instance of liberality withéut 


{ 


re the original docu- 
ments ¢ This is, we believe, 
parallel in the whole 
Fr 
lassici 


annals of maritime survey or discovery. 


America the Beagle hastened to that ¢ 
Otaheite; thence to New Zealand, Sydney, Hobart 
Town, King Georg und, Keeling Islands, Mauv- 
ritius, Cape of Good H pe, ot. Helena, Ascension, 
Bahia (in Brazi ® Pern mbuco, ( ipe Verd 
Azores, and arrived at Falmouth in the beginning of 
October; I chain ot 


m South 
| spt t, 


ess 
I / 

siands, 
having completed a very valuable 
the result of twenty-two 
the globe. In 


interesting If- 


chronometric measurements, 
chronometers, for the entire circuit of 
the course of these ' 
formation relating to the Patag 
Tierra del Fuego, (three of whom returned to their 
native country from England on board the Beagle)— 
of the Gal ipagos Islands—of Otaheite, &c., was ob- 


tained, for which we have not space; yet the follow- 


five years much 


nigans—the natives ol 


ing extract must find room.—** What a fertile country 
is the northern Island of New Zealand; and how fast 
the character of that land and its inhabitants 1s 
changing! An Englishinan may now walk alone 
and unmolested about any part of the northern island, 
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where, ten years ago, such an attempt would have 
been a rash braving of the club and the oven. 
English and American houses aie scattered near the 
Bay of Islands; and settlers are rapidly increasing. 
All this is chiefly due to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. Nothing could be more gratifying, than the 
view of a flourishing agricultural seitleme nt, with 
farm-houses, water-mill, mechanics 
and large gardens, in the interior of the north- 
ern island. 1 was astonished at what | saw, and 
when a New Zealander came out of the mill, pow- 
dered with flour and carrying a sack of corn upon his 
back, | hardly believe my own eyes.’’—We 
hope ere long to see this highly interesting Voyage 
announced for publication. 

2Qdly. Extracts from a journey to the Himmaleh 
Mountains, and to the valley of Kashmir, in the Spring 
of 1836, by Baron Charles Hugel, of Vienna, an emi- 
nent naturalist, who has spent nearly six years in tra- 
velling, chiefly in India. He says that Kashmir in a 
political and financial point of view has been “eae 
overrated ; not in a picturesque one. ‘The valley is 
about eighty miles long, its breadth varying from 
thirty miles to six,—that is, the actual plains—from 
the eternal snow of the Pir Panjahl to the Tibet Pan- 
jahl, is from fifty to sixty miles, the highest part of 
the Pir Panjahl 15,000 feet. The population of 
Kashmir four years ago was 800,000, now not ex. 
ceeding 200,000 persons: the town contains 40,000, 
Its revenue last year nearly nothing ; this year Runjit 
Singh demands twenty-three lakhs, which the coun- 
ry ‘cannot pay. 

3dly. The most recent accounts from Australia, 
noticing the departure of another exploring expedition 
under Major Mitchell, to trace the river Darling to its 
supposed junction with the Murray, and also giving 
the report of the party sent to search for the late co- 
lonial botanist, Mr. Cunningham, who, our 
will remember, strayed from the former expedition ; 
the party succeeded in finding the tribe who had mur- 
dered him, and in making prisoners of the murderers, |; 
they also found his bones, which they buried, and 
erected a mound over them, thus no doubt remains 
that Mr. Cunningham has fallen a victim to his zeal 
in his favourite pursuit. 

ithiy. A letter from Mr. Davidson, dated Wedhoon, | 
July 14, in which he states various causes of the de- 
lay incurred in prosecuting his journey to Timbuctoo 
—viz. that the great Cafilah, from Soudan, had been 
attacked, thirteen persons killed, and many slaves set 
at liberty ; that war raged in Bambara, &c. & but 
that, in spite of all these obstacles, he had engaged 
guides, and hoped by the Ist of October to have ac- | 
tually started on his journey to Timbuctoo. He and 


good barns, 


shops, 


could 


readers 
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the Sierra sey 
of separation, in this part of South ese ries 
mazons,. 
ered Cape 
d that day 


and thus reach the range called 
the line 
between the basins of the Essequibo and the’ 
Gthly. A letter from Captain Alexander, 
of Good Ho ype, Sept. 10, stating that he ha 
left Cape ‘Town, on a journey to the Damaras country 
on the west coast of Africa, beyond the Orange River. 
It may be remembered, that eighteen months since, 
Captain Alexander went to the Cape of Good Hope 
with the intention of proceeding into the interior from 


Delagoa Bay, on the east coast, but was destroyed 
by the Caffre war, &c.; in the me ry e Dr. Smith 
(the account of whose journey will be found in the 
ithenewum, No. 470,) had returned, adn explored 


the country to the north-eastw ard, at the back of De- 
lagoa Bay; Captain Alexander, therefore, at once de- 
cided upon a new field for discovery, and had selected 
the Damaras as the least known. The Mission- 
iry Station is at the Warm Bath, twenty miles from 
the Great River; and the only account we have of 
the country beyond, is from the unpublished MS. 


last 


of the brothers Van Reenen, who endeavoured to 
penetrate in =“. direction, but who did net reach 
uny distance. Captain Alexander’s probable route 


will be from the Warm Bath on the Orange River, to 
Walvisch Bay, towards Benguela, and sweeping 
round easterly towards Lattakoo, 

Tthly. A letter from Lieutenants ope of the 83: 
regiment, and Lushington of the 9th regiment, two 
young officers who have just gained the highest ho- 
nours in the Senior Department at Sandhurst, offering 
their service s, to endeavour to whole conti- 
nent of Australia from west to east, or to explore in 
any other direction in that country the Geographical 
Society might point out as the most eligible. 

Bthly. An Account of the new expedition to the 
Pacific and Antartic Oceans, which is fitting out in 
the United States, to consist of a frigate of 36 guns, 
a store ship of 360 tons, two brigs of 260 tons, anda 
schooner of 120 tons. The object of this truly na- 
tional expedition is to examine thoroughly the Pacife 
Ocean, and when the season will permit, to push as 
far south as practicable, to explore the unknown re- 
lyions of the Antartic Ocean. 

| Lastly, The President announced from the 
that he had the gratification to state that he had that 
day received a letter, mentioning that Capt. Back, in 
he Zerror had been spoken with on the Ist August 


W.—All well. 


ross the 


Chair, 


jin Hudson’s Straits, lat. 


| 


_— 


1 y 
62°, long.71 
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Abu Bekr, his travelling companion, were quite well. 


The Sheik Beyrook, whose influence is all-powerful | 
| 


in that district, had been very civil to him ; and we 


hear that a present of various trifling articles of our 
manufactures left England onthe 14th instant, 
sure his friendly disposition towards Mr. Davidson. 
5thly. A letter from Mr. Schomburgh, dated Sept. 
2, George Town, Demerara, announcing that he had 
that day started on his second expedition, into the in- 


terior of British Guayana, intending to ascend the river 
‘ . = ] 
Courantin, (the eastern boundary of the colony,) to| 
its source; thence cross over to the Upper Essequibo, | 


ee 


* See Atheneum, No. 440. 


to en-|| 


Py . 16.—Mr. Lyell, President, in the chair.—The 
lowing papers were read :— 

L **On indications of change in the relative level of 
and and water in the « stuary of the ¢ + eal by Mr. 
jSmith, of Jordan Hill, F. R. S. and G. S. 

In the West of Suniel are two superficial depo- 
The lowest, locally called *till,”’ consists of 
junstratified ciay, confusedly mixed with boulders, 
ind rarely contains organic remains ; but stag’s horns, 
tusks, and bones of the « lephant, sometimes associa- 
ted with marine shells, have been found. 

The upper deposit is composed of finely laminated 
clay, overlaid by sand and gravel, and marine remains 


Sits. 
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of existing spe ; occur in every part of it, but most! tions were deseribed in ascending order, and, for the 
dat the y inferior oolite, the chief locality mentioned was Blu 


























his st¥at Mr. Smit traced on both sides of Wick; for the lower sandstone and shale, the clitls 
the Clyde, { 1 Glascow to Roseneath and Greenock between Cloughton Wyke and Blue Wick; avd, for 
aty : yi from thirty to forty feet above the the great or Bath oolite, the principal localities we 
level of he gives detailed accounts of its ¢ ghton, White Nab, and Cayton and Gristhor 
r } 3 r ic ¢ ents atthe f owing ( - Bays. ; 
ities. A brick-yard in Glasgow, thirty feet above hi It is impossible to give, in a brief notice, an ana- 
Ww c<, whereh rocured remains of SIX Species ysis of the | ver, as the details had reference chiefl 
of living u e s s: the ca from Glasgow t » the enumeration of species, and the relative abun- 
Paisley and Johnstown, in excavating which twe ance of each fossil in different beds. me 
ty X species of eXIs ow mari ¢ iwere I mi 
lim be t Int ‘lay the brick ar tle vardsa T Lo 
Paisley and in the ining parishes: a farm and une 
hi near Renfrew, which are called Cockle Farm a From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal I 
Cockle Hill, in conseq eof the great abundar . 
of cockles: Johnstown, eight miles | 1 the se ON THE LOSS OF NEAR RELATIVES. a 8 
where, in making a well, the bones of sea fowls an fect 
fishes, crab’s claws, sea weeds, and numerous recent [The following verses lately appeared in the Li pall 
shells, were f Helensburgh, Loch Lomond, itor (Glasgow newspaper,) as the composition of th wit 
the shore f w } vster-she e st the heiol leceased Mr. Peter Kier, Falkirk. Falli gy under t and 
of seventy feet Nal muir. 1 th <s of the Firth |®¥e of one of the ec luctors of the present sheet, they nes 
of F vave touched him with more than their own tenderness; ed i 
With resp: am tte f thes art 1 de r, In an attempt which he made a few years ago! a ft 
s Me. S te of eninion chet lower, or /COMpose a history of the Rebellion of 1745, he | we 
~ wag ulated by the v t. though tran-/Zratefully t cknowledge the receipt of much trad!- com 
eit ' » of © rs but that the upper|onary information respecting the battle of Falkirk the 
wa posite st the bott f a sea of suf-| {fom a modest and amiable young man, Mr. Robert the 
fi ' sediment from the agita-| Mier, who died before the publication of the work beg 
tion of v s: and he « eivea that the change of ind whom its author presumes to have been one T 
level was effected ar ly. in a manner analowous|'#e departed ones bewailed in this little elegy. T! othe 
to that now taki > nla = the scant of Sweden. grief of the father for the loss of his son was the more turb 
and des 1 by Mr. Lvell in a memoir recently |Polgoant, as that son had lisplayed abilities of a very med 
published in the ['ransac ns of the Royal Society “ |peculiar kind, and gave the promise of pursuing a dis- duec 
Of the p 1 at which the change occurred, the au- | '!2* bohed earcer in life. To this loss, it we acct 
{ ona e. e that it was anterior tott ppear, others h 1 afterwards been adJed, till, lik = 
occup nof B y e Ron s. is evident. as|” schoolboy detained singly at some penal task, ot a 
the nt s of r wall on the shores of tl er his companions were let loose to play, he had whic 
Fort | e Clyde were constructed with reference een rel uung!y dismissed by his Master to jol Rob 
to | sent level of the sea; and it is worthy of re-|“#ose Who had gone before him into a brighter ind 
mark. that t an remains or works of art have|W°rtld. To those who can take an interest in | hos 
heen ered ia the ¢ sit sorrows of their fellow-creatures, in whatever con- may 
"1 t question, whether the Fauna and |“ition, it will not be displeasing to know that the cate 
Flora of the | when the clay bed was deposited, |2Uthor of these affecting verses spent his life in a - 
were identical with those of the present epoch, Mr. nechanical profession—that of a watchmaker—and Irie 
Smith says it would be premature w to determine. ispired no hig er. In h bolt many as humble as he, [WwW 
A very great p ion of the species of shells, about nust there be hearts 8 bitverly wrung, though itis t : rity, 
annente in namber. chovnd ent seas. buta given that their anguish should turn to sounds so mu- hot | 
few have be ne rare, if not extinct, with reference |*! al!) thro 
} t 
: Th . - - coor r | heerving, that aa the Voice after voice hath died away, ni 
i ed OY serving, that as these Once in my dwelling heard: mei 
deposits belong to the newer pliocene, or most recent Sweet household name by name hath chang’d x 
formations, every circumstance connected with them TT ief ’s forbidden word. nd | 
oug to be carel y observed 1 recorded, 1 rd : the f 
that r researches into the more ancient portions ol From dreams of night on each I call, “I 
the « h’s crust may be conducted ) a sure basis Each of the far removed, epar 
and with proporti ile success 4 d waken to my own w ld « rYs nsist 
2ndly—A paper by Mr. W. C. Williamson, cura- Where are you, my beloved —_ 
tor of the Manchester Natural History Society. “On Ye left me, and earth’s flowers grew filled Mn 
the distribution of ganic remains in the oolitic for- With records of the past, =r. 
mations on the coast of Yorkshire.” ; d stars poured down another light 
The principal object of this communication 1s to Chan o’er my youth they cast. a: 
give observers in ther pe rts of the kingd ma mea- one : ’ ay 5 ‘arly 
sure of comparison by which they may determine the Phe skylark sings not as he sang oF Inc 
‘ | ; When ye were by my side, say h 





extent of change in the organic remains of the oolitic 





And mournful tones are in the wind, 
Unheard before ye died. 





thoug 





formations, either with respect to the horizontal 


range of a bed, or the recurrence of species in dif-| 
ferent members of the volitic series. The forma- 
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THE BARONET’S DAUGHTER. 49 


From the Monthly Magazine baronet started to his feet, as the sound of carriage- 


wheels cdriving up the avenue became distinctly au- 


THE BARONET’S DAUGHTER. 


dible ; “ now, Courtenay, you shall see whether | can 
not command myself.” 
\ servant op “i the door, ” Mr. W llourhby, Sir 


| Robert, is below. 


Oh! what a thing is man! 
To bandy factions of distemper’d passions, 
Avainst the sacred providence above him. 


“Show him up, by all means,” exclaimed the ba- 
CHAPTER 1. ° ronet, and he turned to the priest with a smile, 
observe,” said he, “ how politely | can receive my 
Ir was ona fine autumnal morning that two gentle- frie * 


men were seated in the library of Euston Hall. | Mr. Willouchby at this moment entered the apart- 
* You look upon the world with the eye ofa pricst,! ment and advanced towards the baronet. “| om wenn 
Courtenay,” said the elder, as he rose and walked t appv to meet you once more.” he said. as he extended 
the window. his hand, * ve 1 were no doubt exp ting me, agreeably 
He was a man about the middle age, and something|to my letter from Paris. With respect to yours we 
below the average stature. His hair was short and of) w; ' t it hereafter.” 
a sable silver; but his thinly marked brows were per-| ‘The baronet stept back a pac “J am very glad 
fectly black, and gave additional fire and vivacity to a} to see you here, Mr. Will by.” he said emphatical- 
pair of piercing dark eyes which were wont to fl y. “but my hand is not in sont Ge mare abuvex 
with every varying emotion. His mouth was small, ndship. Jam very ¢ to see you here.” 
and his lips thin and straight, and the singular white- slight flush overspread thi face of the young 
ness of a set of teeth pe lectiy smooth and even, form- * Well, vou decline iy hand,” said he with 


ed a strong contrast to the almost olive complexion of 
a face, the features of which, : 
well defined and regular. His frame was well built, 


unconcern, “| expected as much,” and he 
iltthough small, w towards the priest, * you, Mr. Courtenay, will, 





suffer me to exchange a show of friendship 


compact and muscular; and as he walked up and down} with you.” 
the room, a leg of still fauitiess symmetry evinced that “You do me honour, with much pleasure,” stam- 


the vigour of his earlier manhood had scarcely yet|mered the priest, as he cast a half-imploring glance 


begun to depart from him. towards the baronet. **You look well, Mr. Willoughby, 











The pervading expression n the countenance of the remarkably wel]. Paris, | suppose— 
other was that of passive mildness, of almost imper- “ Yes, Paris is the place to enjoy life and to prolong 
turbable equanimity. His large gray eye reflect t.” returned the other, and having retired to the win- 
meditation; perhaps, anxious thought long ago sub-|dow. an inaudible conversation ensu between the 
dued; and the tone of his voice was that of one more} two on itlemen, Which from th anner in which it 
accustomed to converse with books than with 1 ! wa e ried on would seem t have been confined to 

*T do not look upon mankind mer y witht ce} gener topics. 
of a priest ; answered Court nay to th observation Dur r th collor y the bar et waliked up and 
which had been addressed to him, “ it is because, S down the room humming an air, and playin mpa- 
Robert, I think I know their weaknesses, their follies,|tiently with his watch-chain. He paused, at leneth, 
ind their vices, that I presume sometimes to set forth ind W than earnest and measured glance surveyed 
those divine precepts of our heavenly Master, whicl:| from head to foot the person of’ his son-in-law. ; 
may at least restrain, if they do not altovether eradi- “fam sorry, go ntlem¢ n, tointerrupt your convecrsa- 
cate them.” I on,” he sa 1 sudden y, “but you kn y v, Courtenay, 

“You talk to me of charity and « f forgiveness of in-!that I have some particular and urgent business to 
iries,” said Sir Robert, t from the window Out/transact with Mr. Willoughby; will you favour me, 
of which he had been gazing for e | tes, “Cha-|Sir,” he continued, turning towards the latter, “ by 
rity, it is said, covers a multitude of sins; but were it|accompan) ing me to the gallery!” : 
ot better to give the sins fair play against virtue, and “ \W ith pl usure,”’ returned Willovg! by, *] follow 
throw away the cloak altogether!’ and for your for-| you.” 
riveness of injuries, to forgive is to sanction, nay to] The priest laid his hand upon the arm of the ba- 
cense the injury. What! you would warm the|/ronet, and directed a deprecating look towards him, 
snake at your fire, you would permit it to sting you,}+ Be calm, | implore you,”’ he whispered 
ind then, fursooth, you would heap another log upon} «Fear me not, fear me not,’’ answered the other, 
the flame? is that your doctrine !” “Come, Sir, I attend you,”’ and he led the way from 

“T would make every allowance for human feeling,” |the apartment. ; 
replied the priest humbly; * but what I would strong J ** Will you permit me to hope that you have been 
nsist upon is that it is human feeling, and human feel-! well, since I last had the pleasure of seeing you ?”’ said 
ing only.” Willoughby, as they ascended the staircase. 

The baronet tapped the lid of his snuff-box. “ Gently **] have been very well, Sir,” replied the baronet, 


Mr. Courtenay, g¢ said he, “am I a fool or a/* nothing has occurred, you see, to disturb my tran- 


madman?! neither, 
way. He shall be judged fairly, he has been judged!stance, and that can’t happen again, for she was my 


ntiy, 
I believe; let me then go my own | quillity; the death of a daughter is a trivial circum- 





fairly, yes,” he repeated, observing the expression) only one; and besides,” he added, as they entered the 
of incredulous surprise which the priest evinced ; “1 gallery, **it is almost past memory, for it happened 
say he has been judged fairly You know not all, al-|two months ago; oh! yes, 1 have been very well.” 

though, perhaps, the whole may be known shortly, not A shade of undefinable emotion clouded the brow of 


only to you but to the world. [ will not be hasty. He| Willoughby as the baronet concluded, and his nether 
shall be heard. By heaven! he is arrived,” and the/lip quivered, and the glance he ventured at his com 
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he was about to enter, and that he dreaded its com- 
mencement 

** You have some fine portraits here, Sir Robert,”’ 
said he , With assume de 1lmness. 

* You have 

* Indeed; I was not aware; I had forgotten.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Willoughby,” cried the baronet, as he 
placed two chairs in the " window recess, “ these are 
the portraits of my ancestors, the portraits of knights, 
bannerets, and gentlemen of my family; men, Sir, 
who held their honour sacred, and devoted their lives 
to the m But come, will you take a 

t IT will lock the dour,”’ he added, as he walked 
‘lest we should be intruded upon, 


” 


seen them often before. 


lintenance of It 
char 
across the room, 


come, Mr. Wil 


ughby, sit down.” 





The baronet took a seat opposite his companion, 
and after a short pause, during which he appeared to 
be arranging the order of his questions, and the par- 
ticular words in which they were to be conveyed, he 


letter addressed t 
which | 


ou received my 
two 
required an explanation of the reason of your strange 
ng the illness, and until after the death 
Mrs. Willoughby ? Am I to consider you 
bow an asst nt! We ll, Sir, your letter dated a fort- 
night later was received by me, in which you did not 


began thus: * ¥ 


you at Paris, about months ago, in 


absence 


of the lat 


condescend to satisfy me touching the questions ] 


presumed to put to you; but you informed me that 


you would wait upon me this day, for the purpose of 
arranging some important business.” 
‘1 did so,” said Willoughby, hastily, * and if you 


will allow me, I will 
for which I came hither, and 
remove myself from your sight for ever.’ 


** Not so fast, y 


} 


at once enter upon this business, 
which settled, 1 will 
ung man, my business first, if you 
please,” said the bat lly. ** Hear me. A com- 
munication was made to me by one of your own ser- 
vants to the effect that your wife was dying, but that 
she was very reluctant that I should be sent for, or 
acquainted with the matter. For this I can account: 
her own | 


net cor 


pride, and an unwillingness to distress me, 
her father, her father, Mr. Will yughby. No matter, 
I hastened to town, | watched over her till she died, 
Before this event took place, however, she informed 
me that she had written many letters to you, appris- 
ing you of her situation, and imploring your return, 
letters which you never answered. Is this true, do 
you not know it to be true ?”’ 
Willoughby answered not for some moments. 
‘Several letters I did receive,”’ he said slowly and 
hesitatingly, his eyes fixed on the g 
did not dwell so much upon her illness, they did not 
implore my return, I did not kn » ul, the 
were written fora h secret— 


round, * but they 
w sne was 8 


letters 


_ toner purpose, a 
a— 

** Lie,’ said the baronet gently, leaning forward, 
“if belief, Mr. Willoughby, were always to attend 
and to wait upon deceit *twere a rare world for vil- 
lains. One more word with you: my daughter con- 
fessed to me, I wrung it from her, | would know it, 
that your conduct towards her had been unkind, harsh, 
cruel, brutal.” 

The young man started and turned deadly pale. 
«‘ Did she say so? did Marian tell you this?” and as 
he averted his face, a violent agitation appeared to| 
shake his frame. ‘No, no, no, Sir Robert, I was 





equal, take one.’ 
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panion betrayed that he knew the subject upon which never unkind, never harsh, never cruel, never, until, 


until the—”’ 

** Ha!” cried the baronet triumphantly, ** do you 
confess? until the what? until when? what do you 
mean t”’ 

‘“* Nothing,” said Willoughby, * it is past.” 

‘It is not past, Sir, it is not past,” exclaimed Si: 
Robert; “look you, evasion is useless, you cannot 
deceive me, I know all.” 

** Know all, gracious God!” gasped Willoughby, 
‘you cannot know it; she never, surely, told you. 
What do you know?” 

“Enough for my present purpose,” replied the 
baronet; ** | know this, Willoughby, that you have 
murdered, for that is the word, the gentlest and the 
best creature that ever breathed.”’ 

* Oh God! oh God! do not urge me further,” 
cried Willoughby, burying his face in his hands; 
let me go, let me de part, or hear the business upon 
which I came.” 

“Not a word, not a word,” said the baronet so- 
lemnly, “ till this matter be explained. Willoughby 
your father was my friend ; your mother was dear to 

ny wife; I loved, respected, revered them both. For 
their sakes I am thus lenient towards you.” 

**No more,” groaned Willoughby, * no more, Sir 
Robert, I beseech you; Jet this subject drop ; it will 
be better; it may be safer, suspend your judgment.” 

‘Suspend my judgment, ha! ha!” cried Sir Ro- 
bert contemptuously, ** where shall I suspend it? in 
the park yonder, I suppose, to scare the crows with ; 
but this is trifling. In one word, tell me, out with it, 
acknowledce it like a shameless villain, wherefore 
your treatment of your wile, why your prolonged ab- 
sence from her t” 

**] cannot tell you,” cried Willoughby, * indeed | 
cannot, there were reasons strong, strong, which you 
must never know.”’ 

* But which I will 
gedly. 

“ \ ou cannot, you must not.” 

“] must. Will you satisfy me ?” 

** No, no, no, I cannot, I must not, I will not.’’ 

** Will not, is somewhat peremptory,” cried the 
baronet; “again | ask you, will you satisfy me?” 

~ No, I will not.”’ 

‘Once more, the third, the last time, will you sa- 
tisfy me ?”’ 

“T will not.” 

‘* Enough,” exclaimed the baronet, as he struck 
his hands upon his knees, and sprung upon his feet. 
‘This place is cold, Sir, we must take a little exer- 
cise to keep our blood in circulation,” and as he said 
this, he proceeded to the extreme end of the gallery, 
ind opened a large and ancient cabinet. * There 
yet,”’ said he, as he flung aside the doors, 
** there never yet, Willoughby, lived the man since I 
wore a beard upon my chin, ay, or before that too, 
wronged Robert Aylmer, and escaped unpn- 
Here, Sir, are two swords, the lengths are 


know,” said the baronet dog- 


never 


who 


nished. 


. 


‘What do you mean?” exclaimed Willoughby in 


surprise. 


, 


** You shall know in good time,”’ said the baronet, 


as he deliberately unsheathed one of the weapons, 
“here, take your sword, Sir, and defend yourself.” 


“Twill not fight with you,” said Willoughby coolly, 


as he accepted the sword and laid it upon a chair, 
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«nor can you provoke me, Sir, to raise a hand against; The baronet was silent for some minutes, and with 
you. Command yourself; this is madness.” folded arms stood gazing at the majestic figure and 
“Ha! a coward too,” cried the baronet with a noble countenance of his son-in-law. “It wrieves me, 
sneer, ** a coward too,” he repeated, ** your father,) Willoughby,” said he, “It grieves me that a brave 
Mr. Willoughby, would have spurned you for this.’”” man should have found it worth his while to be a 
*“T am no coward, Sir Robert,” said Willoughby scoundrel. Why these evasions? what need of fur- 
reddening, and he took up the sword. ‘ Hear me, ther subterfuge? confess, that you have been a base 
Sir, | am skilful at this weapon, I am younger than and unmanly villain to your wife.” 
yourself.” ** Never,”’ exclaimed Willoughby, “ would that I 
«Tut, tut, boy,” cried the baronet contemptuously, could explain all, but no, that must never be, and he 
‘*you shall not escape chastisement by bravado, the shook his head mournfully. 
coward’s last resort, | also am skilful at this weapon, ‘* We waste time, then,”’ cried the baronet, raising 
or was, before that hand of yours could poise a bul- his sword, * her spirit cries to me for blood, and it 


rush.”’ must flow, W illoughby,” and again he pressed furi 
“I do not question, and I will not witness your ously upon his antagonist. 
skill to-day, Sir Robert,”’ said Willoughby ; ** I have “What use, then, contending with you?” said 


no quarrel with you, I love and I respect you. You Willoughby, “see, I am wounded,” and at that mo- 
are my father-in-law.” ment, the baronet’s sword entered his wrist, ** you 
‘*Liar!’’ cried the baronet, * that tie has been dis- thirst for my blood, you seek my life, take it,’ and 
solved. Your valour, Willoughby,” said he, as he he threw down his rapier. 
approached him, “is a sluggish beast, and must be The baronet sprung forward and placed his weapon 
roused, I see. Now, Sir, will you fight me?’’ and at the heart of Willoughby. ‘ Die then,”’ said he, 
he struck the other violently with the flat of his| ‘or confess, I give you but one minute. Confess,” 
weapon. ‘‘ Nothing,” said the other unmoved, “you seek 
“Ha!” cried Willoughby, drawing his sword my life, take it.” 
hastily, * this must not be, Sir, this must notbe; but) ‘ And that I will do, by the God above us,” cried 
no, I will not revenge this now, I stand upon my de- the baronet; ‘confess, confess.” 
fence, no more.” ‘My life is at your disposal, Sir Robert,’’ said 
*¢ Come, this is well, this is well,’ said the baronet’ Willoughby calmly, “I have nothing to say. ‘Take 
with a grim smile, as Willoughby placed himself in it.’ 
attitude; ‘*now, Sir, defend yourself,’ and with his|) The baronet looked up and riveted his keen dark 
teeth firmly set together, and a kindling eye, the eye upon the features of his son-in-law. There was 
baronet struck his foot upon the floor, and crossed the an undefinable expression in that face, so unmoved, 
so serene, so tranquil, that staggered him. Slowly 
and almost unconsciously he lowered the point of his 
sword, and placed his hand upon the bosom of Wil- 


sword of his antagonist with his own. 

The baronet commenced the assault with great 
coolness and determination, but after a few ineffec- 
tual passes, the colour came upon his brow, and the loughby. 
impatient twitching of his lip evinced that he would “The pulse is regular,” he muttered, ‘ the heart 
soon lose the self-possession which had governed’ beats as calmly as my own.” He threw down his 
him at the first onset. He felt that he had to do with weapon and walked to the window. ‘I cannot do 
an antagonist equal with himself in skill, and deriving it now,” he said, “not now, in cold blood to shed 
great advantage from his superior command of temper; cold blood—no, no—another time; not now, not 
and this last conviction, as Willoughby put by his now.” 
sword at every pass with the air of one who defies “You have been deceived, Sir Robert,” said Wil- 
and almost derides his opponent, chaffed him into al- loughby, as he bound up his wrist with a handker- 
most ungovernable rage. chief, and replaced the swords in a cabinet, * but 

“We must try another system with you, my young how, by whom, or in what particular, perhaps you 
gentleman,”’ he cried, as he retreated a few paces, and will never know. Let us forget what has just now 
then advanced upon the other with reckless fury; ** it passed.” 
is time we should bring this matter to an issue.” The baronet looked round and gazed earnestly at 

‘“] must wound you, even in my own defence I the speaker till he had concluded. An incredulous 
must wound you, Sir Robert,’ exclaimed Willough-| smile passed on his lip as he stepped out of the re- 
by, as the baronet pressed upon him. ‘ By heavens|cess; but he uttered not a word, and turning on his 
I think I touched you there,’ and as he spoke, his heel he walked slowly from the gallery, and descend- 
sword entered the coat of the other, and came out ed the staircase; and the closing of a door below 
over the shoulder. apprised Willoughby that he had shut himself in his 

* A lie, a lie,’’ shouted the baronet, **I1 am not study. 
wounded, look to yourself.”’ 

“A moment’s pause, I entreat you,” cried Wil- 
loughby, and putting by the sword of the baronet, he CHAPTER II. 
lowered the point of his own. ‘Let this go no 
farther,”’ he continued, ‘1 am no coward; but let us 
desist, and I will forget all that has occurred. One A servant entered the library. 
word; had you not once a favourable opinion of ‘Thomas, you may bring me up some coffee now ; 
me ?”’ what are the gentlemen about below?” 

** | had—what then?” said the baronet. “ They are still in the parlour, Sir Robert, in con- 

* Retain it still; and believe me, I never wronged | versation;” and the servant retired, presently returning 


your daughter.” | with the tea service 


It was about ten o’clock when Sir Robert’s bell rang 
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‘You may fetch me up a bott vine inabout twojand heaven assists me.” A violent struggle ensued, “ as 
irs f 1 this time,” said the baronet; “ it 1 t it was a brief one; for the baronet, although a doo! 


before | retire t ‘ juscular and determined man, was no adversary for 

















I’ ( vas stril the hour of midnight, when! his son-in-law, whose prodigious strength was se- 
the iry doot , was no|conded by youth, and to whom, perhaps, the occa- 
i | ! t ta seco al third time.| sion gave additior powr Wrestling the dagg 
T t vithin a f the closing of a door.| from the baronet’s hand, he flung him violently away, \ 

( ‘ ind springing trom the bed seized the be il-rope. roon 

‘| e br t you t wine, Sir Robert,” said the “Madman! keep off,” he cried, “stir but a stey the | 
I raise the house. I have you in my power. Di ‘ 

( tten et it down you know what you would have done! an act which ed ¢ 

would have brought you to an ignominious end.” refle 

Are you not well, Sir?” ed the servant, as “You murdered my daughter,” said the baronet, “ 

g pt , he marked the tly paleness of looking round wild quest of another weapon, havi 

mast “and | would have murdered you. I would, ay, and der. 

eC y, cold, T is,” t ronet. “Ih I y —you deserve it—the God above knows that you 

t my f Mr. ( tenay ?” eserve it.” 7 i 

‘He has ret tment.” “ What we deserve is nothing to the purpose,” cried ing.’ 

“ Mr. Willoughby ?” Willoughby, impatiently. “ What may you not de- 

“Te ! t room, Sir.” serv how know you what she deserved !” he added et, 
That \ te t par t “Tt is the rool hastuy, but he checked himsell. g 
cK ad, V nere t ,' rs ago, is it The baronet turned short round, and fixed his eyes 1e@ay 

upon Willoughby, and the breath forced itself from his 

“It is, Sir Robert.” bosom. He put forth his hands and clenched the air. “6 | 





‘ lar, said he, in a quick calm whis- rita 
him t oht ; » to bi Good night.” per, “ what she deserved!” and he approached hu “| 


‘W ; t tealthy, v n ( this?” said slowly, and spitat him. “ Liar he shouted, raising the 
ne, st ings f V.¢ if l n siem trom the 1S bands, *“* where s | iven's justice, where does jus- “| 
rary, and pi eded caut y down a long passage, tice sleep that it does not blast this villain with it 


Lisas rifice t vhich | , not murder; but this thunder suddenly ! Oh! that I could kill you, Wil- T'} 
is the door.” He knocked | y. “Mr. Willoughby! loughby; oh! that | might, might kill you.” end ¢ 


-within there—Mr. W ithby!” There was n ‘he young man caught the arm of the baronet as “| 





reply. “And this man can sleep!” ejaculated the ba- it descended, and forced him into a chair. * For- wire 
ronet: “we Provide empers t wind to t give me,” ‘nardon me—I went too far—! “| 
shorn ib. and the ¢« cience the ey 1, said too Sir Robert, my dear, dear Sir, “\ 
I supm iI ened t door ¢ A 1 enteres calm irselt. Hear me,” and he fetched He 
the ca t - the dag he laid his hand upon the baro- » cle 





Durst ire 


noi eyes, ~ were | at rm 


g ' arise, man, ke! and he touched him on this moment prepared to meet my Maker, and were T 
the s I ; he spot vou pre vared to ao this deed and to justify it before rly 
Th ne man started from a » sleep. “ Who's God and man; heaven is my witness, you should 1e: 
ther ; , risi from the bed. unge this dagger into my heart. What is my life ng 
‘It Ngyg t ironet, “ Robert Aylmer; Iam to me, valueless, worthless, worse, it is a burden to 





come to talk with you.’ me. One moment more, listen to me; I had almost e b 
‘What « \ m n, Sir R rt?” exclaimed W il- sworn to let this secret, for there is a secret, di « 
y, “ why disturb 1 t the dead of night, what with me, but you not have it so; I will then, “| 


do you want !” do this, I w confess to Mr. Courtenay to-morrow | 
“| will t you,” said the t. vy, “] have morning all that is in my mind, all that weighs upon “V 
n thir f y t eve ’ | of our it; and if he decides that y ought to be told, that you “J 


eeting this morning I w ger require yé : ! know all, be it s¢ We have gone so far that st 
ui niess your it I t is ust ( s, tne ist ) r it | 
t micht cause you to expend lies, for which, if you * Do you promise that ? do you promise that ?” cri gC 

ve this night, you may have occasion.” the bar net, « ipping his hands together, and rising use 

W re, t the tr you e taken t rom his seat VW ohby, you are a villaim, but e inf 
arouse me trom sle¢ p ; What do you want!” you are a brave one, nd when all is confessed will which 


‘Ve rePance your blood—y r ‘ \ ut V ou ve me sat t . en Will you fight me ag uch 


Nip 2°? 


swilt a ul r, at the heart ol 8 son-in-iaW * Grood, good,” said t baronet, “ your hand upon The 

WV \ \ i the wrist of the baronet wit t. There,” and he fl r the hand of Wi oughby vide! 
nis ier nd at t moment that the point of the from him, “I have humbled myself enough tor what nha 
dagger was within a hair's breadt f h s breast. has passed this 1 . 2a wash off, | dare say: “ VJ 
shall not visit you lane 





cried he, you may retire to your be 


“When next you attempt a murder,” 
lo it like a murderer,” and he held back the wrist 


of the baronet with a strength almost superhuman 
“Oh! Sir Robert Aylmer, | pity you.” door. ‘“ Remember 

“Slave!” cried the baronet, as he threw himself)“ I must not be trifled with, I have your word 
upon the other, “you have not escaped me; my “Of honour,” said Willoughby. “V 
cause is written in heaven, and is approved there, “You swear well,” said the baronet with a sneer, 





baronet took the candle and walked to the ite Wy 
” said -he, as he looked back, ny de 















“as I have sworn, by the dead ;” and he closed the 
door after him and retired to his own apartment. 


CHAPTER ILI. 

About nine o’clock Sir Robert descended from his 
room after his toilet, and entered 
the breakiast parlour with a firm step and an air of 
easy indifference. The pri 
ed at one of the windows apparently absorbed in deep 


having completed 
st was already there, seat- 
I F I ad i e, il 


reflection. 
“Good morning, Courtenay,” said the baronet, as, 
laid his shoul- 


having appro ched, he his hand upon 


“Ha! good morning, Si 


riest, * I did 


in 


+ 


ummered the 
na was wander- 


Robert,” s 


not hear you: my m 


“ We have had a stormy night,” observed the baro- 
et, “ and from the 
gur that we 


snail 


ook! What i 
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I 
d knew your man, 


liave more of this weather :—but, to 


that he has any further cause of fear from 
What is it? 
‘Sir Robert Aylmer,” said the priest 


; 


my hands, 
at prese nt. 
solemnly, 
**you must never know. 
* How 2’ cried the baronet 
from his seat; ** think again, Mr. Courtenay ; 
Ne ver know = 


with me; this 


incredulously, rising 
slowly 
you are nervous, or distrust me, Sir. 
he added, ** never know ! do not trifle 
is a serious matter.” 

«| have a sacred duty to perform,” said the priest ; 
“to you, Sir Robert, my friend, my only friend, my 
patron, iny protector,—to Mr. Willoughby who has 
left it to my discretion to whether I 
impart his confession to you, or retain it inviolately in 
» the latter. 


You must never 


decide should 


I ch ose to di I believe,— 


my duty SO to do. 


my own bosom. 
] kn yw it to be 
know.” 

At this moment, Willoughby entered the parlour. 
him * You 
Sir, when you made your proposition 
avail 


advanced towards Sterniy. 


ast night, but the conspiracy shall you 


yeavens ! man, how pale you s the mat- naught—it serves you lor the present—itis well. Now, 
r! Are you unwell!” Sir, have you any thing further to say to me, before 
= Do | 1loOoK sO “ said Courten iv. - | have been y i leave my nouse 


gitated, Sir Robert, by something that has—”’ 


‘*T have only this to say,’’ answered Willoughby 


“ Did you hear anything last night?” interrupted cold gts lb have confessed eve rything to Mr. Cour- 
e baronet hastily. tenay; it is at his option, whether you shall be 
“T did not,” answered the priest, “ except the storm, made acquainted with it or not: and on my soul, I 


ithout, I heard nothing.” | 

The baronet turned away, and walked to the other 
end of the room. 

“Have you seen Willoughby this 
oired after a pause 


norning ¢” he en- 


‘ 





[ think, reasonadly 


ttempted to bias him one 
between us 
any 


ion between us; but 1f you will allow 


lave nota way or the other, 
last night, I might, 
further communica- 
me, I will 


ess wh ch 


what passe ad 


aceciin 


ven I Vv open the very siinpie bDusi en- 


“[ have seen him, Sir Robert,” replied Courtenay. forced my visit to you; if you will not permit me, 
“Where is he! "a letter may serve the purpose as well.” 
He is gone to give o lers respecting h ore *Come along, Sir, with me .” said the baronet, “and 
»departs unmediately, and it may be as well to in- I w the more readily hear your business, since 
rm you,” added the priest, with 1 wonderful efiort at | als e something for your private ear. We will 
mness, “that Mr. Willo chby aroused me at an retire o my study, uf you please.” 
irly hour this morning, requ sting an interview with ‘Oh! go not with him, let me conjure you,” cried 
1e; and that he has made me acquainted w th every- th iest rising, and grasping the arm otf Willouchb 
ng.” ‘Sir Robert Aylmer, your son-in-law must never 
“He told you then what occurred last night,” s cain be lett ne with y 
e baronet slight y reddening. * As you please, gentlemen,” said the b et, sar- 
Robert,” and the priest shudd¢ ~astically, “or rather, as Mr. ( tenay pleases: for 
z e, it seems is master here 
say, inform me of what had o« ree Oh! no. 1 ex Ve est in a tone of diz- 
= Well, Sir—” resstul deprecation tis not se Dut Mr W Dy 
* That was your que stion, was it not ?’? said the vou must not go with Sir Robert Ay me! ndeed 


riest timidly. y 
* Did he inform you,” cried Sir Robert, approach- 

g Courtenay, and as him, making 

use between each word as it fell from his lips, ** did 

e inform you, Sir, of circumstances that occurred, it 


he addressed 


which he himself was the aggressor, and of which my Rol 


wghter was the victim! did he inform you of this, 


ee Lh 


The priest was silent for some minutes, and was 
vidently striving to collect himself for the conversa- s 


11 wf rot 

I fear him not,” said Willoughby with an air of 
wehty dehance hich, ! Vey I l CAVE 
( to a OK mourn ( m ration nad he 
ithy Lex Court \ . » “Sir 
vert, | attend 4 

‘You have no cause to fear me, Sir, now, in this 


se,” sa the baronet, and Le turned to Courtenay. 
that Mr. W illoughby is 
my root, 


you my sacred vV ord 


ife from me while he rewains under Come, 


ion about to ensue. Sir, I shall not detain you long No further,” he 
“Mr. Willoughby did inform me of every cireum- added, looking round towards the priest who was 
tance,” at le ngth he said with something like calm-| about to follow. “I have sworn that hair of his 
ess, “connected with his supposed conduct to the id shall ijured by me in this house.” So saying, 
tle Mrs. W illoughby b and further told me that upon he ¢ losed t aoor after W lloughby, and le d the way 


ny decision it was to rest whether you were to he t 
nade acquainted with every particular.” 


“Very good, very good,” said the baronet sitting) baronet 


own, * I will hear it now, Courtenay, do not suppose |“ 


» the library. 

“ Now, then, Sir, to the business at once,” 
seating himself and 
What have you to tell me !” 


cried the 


pointing to a chair. 
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“but first let 
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“Tad 1 
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bee S ) t tk 
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y l I t if 
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sé Wi y 
ing 
inew ¢ i 
some fl 
‘At. 
mer, 
rous dis 
disting 
part 


ner aemise, 


be mine 
“ Well, Sir, 
of d scust. * 


annuity ¢ 
at once, or 


be presente 





cau ‘ 
for - 
‘ S R 
right t 
Sir R t 
pla $s 8 
, ‘ 
, 
vla VW 
‘ i T% 
you a i 
By 
the b 
af t 
ou; 


perhaps, 
aone, i! 
mer 

to be seated 


Sir Robert, 


and emphatic 


do may be sub 
when | arrived 


pe r nd spirit 


Ihe baronet 


rot you that 


ne 


When we meet again, 


have hitherto 


om 


ved. “One 


himself up in his chair, he 


hich you wrote to me at 
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* | will tell you in few words,” replied Willoughby, 
what | am about to d 
| had hoped 


» misconstruction. 


esterda to ive found the tem 


Had 


this ha 


interrupted the 


‘ ( tht } ‘ 
f t r eT 
! t i | it ft 
! ! the event 
‘ rite \ ir ae t 
. 
said t ironet, with a look 
( equire more W t 
vl ny pr rty, and what 
to ~¢ reiinguish it 
~ 1 det ind would i 
' hat is it Tell me 
t s, Sir d W ighby 
ae t we ine are 
: iil r some 
t t nd ,et me 
\ ne er secure 
ind directed 
sud vy re 
lé an Sig 
| t \ ~ 
the ae t 
I sh, for | 
’ 1 is ¢ i i { 
senre 
RR 1 it 
‘ I hear 
re,”” mutters 
‘ Chere wa 
siness,” said W 
t eed pon the tabie, 


than you 


‘Farewell, Sir Robert 


A yl- 


1 with his he id for Willoughby 


moment more,” said 


you do leave me,” and drawing 


continued in a measured 


‘T now see it all, although I can- 


you Wii. 





























































not see through it, it is dark, Willoughby, but it is art 
stinct. You area villain, with a conscience; an sot 
something horrible remains behind untold. Why ha sto 
she not told me all? but she was ever too gentle an pri 
oo good. You go, Sir, but we meet again, and tha 
shortly. Your re paration avails you naught, it is not Co 
worth this,” and he snapped his fingers. unl 
‘I expected this,” said Willoughby in a tone of an 
leep mortification. “] was prepared for the construc- vou 
tion which you have put upon my conduct, and I fee vot 
that your enmity to me is unconquerable.” \ 
“Have I not cause for it, Sir, have I not cause, ll 
good, eternal cause ?”’ and the baronet sprung from rou 
is chair; ** by heaven! your baseness, Willoughby, siot 
nfounds me; the impe rturbable equanimity of this at | 
villain makes me mad, mad. You will give me back ind 
ny property, will you? my property, ha! ha! wretch! “ 
slave! but come this way, Sir,”’ and he drew thi you 
ther by the wrist to the further end of the room, a! he 1 
seizing a key from the table, thrust it into the lock of ‘1 
large cabinet, “* but my propérty is not enough, ente 
will not suffice, I must have more, now, Sir,”’ and | “ 
threw back the doors of the cabinet with furious sé 
violence, * will you give me back her—her—her.” ‘“ 
With a cry of horror Willoughby fell upon his that 
knees, as the sight before him met his eyes. ‘** Gra- “ 
‘ious God!” he cried, “what dreadful spectacle is “ 
{this ?” whe 
‘* Peace, peace,” said ihe baronet in a whisper, ‘ 
pointing with his finger, and he stood immovably, in th 


gazing upwards, * peace, the dead can hear you | Ti 
there be truth in mortal consciousness; oh! forgiv 
me, dear child, that I have suffered this man to beh 


thy poor remains, once let it be, and but once.” Ww 


Yes, it was the daughter of the baronet that sto¢ not o 
before them. Her hair seemed to have newly falle: is O 
ver her shoulders in profuse tresses; a hue, as et m 
breathing life was upon her cheek; her eyes wer it wl 
closed, not as in sleep, but as though in resignation, -arriz 
ind one hand was laid softly upon her bosom. Jame 


Willoughby endeavoured to withdraw his eyes Th 
from the sight that appeared to grow before them, b 
as he clasped his forehead with |! 

n shook his frame. ** Tak Wille 
agony, “I can no longe 
ave mercy upon me, | 


in vain; and 
hands a violent convulsi 
he cried In 
Sir Robert, h 





r from me,” 
oh ! 
um faint, and sick. 


The baronet turned 


hear this: 


round, and approaching his sot 


in-law, tapped him on the shoulder. ** Have I1 

suse, think you ?”’ said he, “ have I not cause? Ca Sir 
I behold this object day and night, and consent to d! om, 
while you live? St Ps Sir, one moment,” and as f the 
Willoughby attempted to rise he he ld him down for ‘tere 


cibly. ‘ Hear me,” and he dropped upon his knees “\ 
before the lifeless presence ¢ f his daughter, * I swear, ng a 
is I have sworn, h! how many times, that never, “M 
nti! J have avenged my child’s murder, shall tl tubert 
body know the corruption of the grave. You maj “A 
fly me, but lam with you; wherever you be, ther “M 


so will 1 be; never, never, never, Willoughby. 
siiaii YOu escape me.”’ sing, * 
“Oh, God! that I could, that I might speak,” 
ed Willoughby, “but Iam dumb; I must, | 


must be silent. 


] 
tomed 
Waiting 

“Id 

“Ne 
‘ould ¢ 
by her 
‘ularly 


rroa! 





‘* Enough!” said the baronet, as having breathed 
an inarticulate prayer whilst the other was yet speak- 
ing, he arose from his knees. ‘ Rise, Sir,”’ and lift 
ing Willoughby to his feet, he hurried him by th 

















arm to the door. * Go, Sir, we shall meet again, and 
















an soon,” and hastening along the passage, the baronet 
hat stopped at the parlour in which he had left the 
an priest. 
tha He knocked loudly at the door. ‘Come forth, 
; not Courtenay, and behold I have returned your charge 
unharmed. He is not there,’ he added, pausing for 
e ol amoment. ‘No matter, your way is straight before 
ruc you, your carriage, I perceive, is ready. Now, Sir, 
fee your foot once over the threshold, and beware. I give 
you warning. Begone!” 
use, ~ “Oh! Sir Robert,” cried Willoughby, as he turned 
[rom round, and he looked with an almost piteous expres- 
hby, sion Into the face of the baronet, “take but my hand 
this at parting, you have wronged me, but I forgive you, 
bat indeed, you have wronged me.” 
tch! * Begone !” exclaimed the baronet, * lest I spurn 
the you from me,” and flinging the hall door after him, 
al he walked hastily to his own room. 
*k The bell rang in about half an hour. A servant 
h, entered the apartment. 
dh “Send Mr. Courtenay to me instantly.” 
10us “Mr. Courtenay, Sir!’ said the servant- 
te “Did I speak plain? Mr. Courtenay; tell him 
| his that I desire to see him without delay.” 
Gr “ Mr. Courtenay, Sir Robert, is gone.” 
sle is “Gone !’’ cried the baronet in surprise, * gone! 
where ?”’ 
sper, ‘He accompanied Mr. Willoughby, Sir Robert, 
ably, in the carriage.”’ 
ou if The baronet was silent for a few moments. * Tho- 
rgiy mas,” said he, calmly, ** saddle a horse forthwith, 
shold ind ride to the next town. Hire post horses and fol- 
yw Mr. Willoughby’s carriage to London. Let him 
stor not observe you: but watch whether he proceeds to 
‘aller iis own house or elsewhere. You will see me and 
as let me know at the hotel in Oxford-street, the hotel 
wer it which I usually put up; you know it. Order my 
ition, varriage instantly, I follow you in half anhour. Tell 
James to put up a few things, he is to accompany me.” 
eyes The servant bowed and retired. 
1, bu “Said I not rightly ?’’ cried the baronet, as he 
h his arose, and hastened to his chamber, ** when I told 
Tak Willoughby it was a conspiracy ; they shall rue it— 
onge they shall rue it.” 
me, | 
3 SOF CHAPTER 1V. 
In 
t Cat Sir Robert Aylmer had not occupied the private 
to di room, into which he had been ushered by the waiter 
nd as f the hotel, more than ten minutes when his servant 
nf entered. 
nees, “ Well, John, what news do you bring? I am not 
wear, ng after you, you see.” 
never, “ Mr. Willoughby is in Grosvenor-square, Sir 
| that @ Robert, I saw him alight from his carriage.” 
mal * And Mr. Courtenay ?”’ 
ther “Mr. Courtenay was with him, Sir Robert.” 
ohby, “ That will do. By-the-by, Thomas,” said he, mu- 
sing, ** do you remember a young girl who was accus- 
eak,” @ tomed to attend upon the late Mrs. Willoughby, her 
ast, | waiting maid ?”” 
“1 do, Sir Robert.” 
pathed * Now, do you think,”’ said the baronet, * you 
speak- B could obtain a sight of this girl without being seen 
id litt B by her fellow-servants. Tell her that I wish parti- 
by the ularly to see her, and bring her with you, if possible. | 
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I shall not detain her many minutes. Can you do this 
matter cleverly, think you ?” 

«1 will endeavour, Sir Robert,’’ answered the ser- 
vant. ‘I might send to her from some house in the 
neighborhood, or—”’ 

* Ay, ay, to be sure, I see you understand. Now, 
go, and pre vail upon her to come to me without de- 
lay. She shall be rewarded handsomely.” 

"s* Yes,” said the baronet, when the servant had 
retired, **I should have questioned the girl before, 
she might have thrown much light upon this attempt- 
ed mystery; and may still, ay, may still.” 


In about an hour the servant returned. * Well, 
Thomas,” said the baronet, “did you see her, have 
you b oht her?’ 

' She is below, Sir Robert,”’ said the servant. 

** Let her come up instantly. You were not seen, 
[h pe, by any of the servants ? 

** | was not Sir.’, 

‘* Very good,” said his master, as he arose and 
paced the room anxiously. 


* This is the young woman,” said the servant, re- 
entering and leading in a girl about twenty years of 
re. 


~ 6 Come hither, child,”’ said the baron 


t, when the 
servant had retired, **take this seat. I wish to ask 
you a few questions relative to the late Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. You accompanied her, I think, to the con- 
tinent ?”’ 

«© [| did, Sir Robert.”’ 

“Did y observe any alteration of behaviour on 

1e part of Mr. W illoughby towards his wife during 
the time they were abroad? ‘Take time to answer 
me. Was Mr. Willoughby at any period kind and 
attentive to his wife—and was he ever otherwise ?”’ 

“When we first left London,” re plic d the irl, 
‘‘and for some time afterwards, my master and mis- 


tress appeared to live in the utmost harmony. No 
man could be m kind and attentive than Mr, Wil- 
loughby ; but after we had been some time at Rome, 
where we stayed several months, his conduct altered 
very much.”’ 
‘* Have you any idea of the cause ?”’ inquired Sir 
bert. 
«* None, Sir. 
«Was any violence ever used towards Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, that you are aware of?” 

The girl hesitated. “Upon two occasions,” she 
said slowly, ** Mr. Willoughby, I believe, struck my 


re 


‘RR 


mistress. She told me so; and we could see that his 
temper was much changed two months before. He 
was very Vi it and hasty.” 

* Whom do you mean by ‘ we?’”’ asked the baro- 
r ? 


‘« Myse!f and my fellow-servants, Sir Robert.” 
‘“Ayv,ay. N yw tell me,’’ continued the baronet 
irnestly. “‘do you know, or was there any conjec- 
ture amongst y u, as to the cause of this behaviour?” 

**We thought, Sir,”’ replied the girl, “that Mr. 
Willoughby might have been rather gay, for he was 
frequently from home ; and that my mistress, perhaps, 
had remonstrated with him.” 

‘* To be sure,”’ said the baronet. *“* By heaven! the 
most probable conjecture; tell me child, how did 
these end, these two of which 
you spoke, did not your mistress attempt to leave 
him ?”’ 

“J believe she did,’’ answered the young woman, 


scenes occasions 
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‘‘ for one of the servants overheard my master in very |laying his hand upon the lock, flung open the door of 


high words with the Marquess Riccardi, and we sup- the parlour. 
post d that it was Mrs. Willoughby’s intention to Mr. Courtenay was alone, seated by the fire an 
ylace herself under the protection of his family. reading. 

«* And who is the Marquess Riccardi ?”’ inquir d the ** Sir Robert Alymer,” he cried, rising in alarn 
baronet. ind involuntarily extending his hand. 


“A young Italian nobleman, Sir, with whose fa-| ‘ Mr. Courtenay,” said the baronet, approaching 
mily Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby had been very inti-/him and putting by his hand, “ where is your mas- 


mate. jter ?” 
«A young Italian nobleman,” repeated the barons t,| Whom do you mean?” said the priest in agita- 

‘swell, cirl, did your mistress succeed in leaving the| ton 

house ?” | ‘ Your master, or your pupil, which is it?” sai 
“Ss id not. Sir Mr. Wi cwhby locke { herin|the baronet with a sneer. “ Where is he? Wi 
row m we left Rome « next day. It}loughby.” 

was said th | { that my * He is in the next room, Sir Robert,’’ answers 

master had ki | mn ss, | [ this we are ! priest, 1 must not be disturbed ; he is mak 

certain, for we cam Bi in haste 1 Mr.|preparations to depart the country. You will s 

W y’s man, who at / n, W nev im no more.” . 

satisiv us whatt K pla i the morning ol * Must not be disturbed,”’ cried the baronet, * but | 

departurt They did meet, however.” must see him, Mr. Courtenay, your authority is 

And this is you know,” inquired the baronet, | somewhat recent growth.”’ "een 7 

ifter ry} se, during which he had been absorb- ** My dear Sir Robert,” cried the priest hurriedly 

ed in reflection. ‘*be calm; let me implore you to be calm. You w 
“It is, Sir.” never again be insulted by the sightof Mr. Willough- 
«It was his conduct to her,”’ said 1 yaronet, balf-|by. It is his intention to leave England for many 

musing!y, hat preyed n her, iher, ul years, for ever.”’ 

mur ed her, was it t. ch rte me, you wer + He not tell me that,” said the baronet, 

with f ring her ess, I VU rst, at her bed-| should wish to take my leave of him before he goes 

side when ex . Was not this t cause ?”’ He is in that room, is he not?’ and the bar 
«| kitw . said the irl; *but my] r mis-| pol ted to the door of an inner ipartment, 

tress Was So g : é tered a word of! ‘In the name of God,” said the priest earnest 

com} t against Mr. Wi rhby.”” I conjure you not to see him again: and if the cir 
oS so gentle.” said the baronet in a low/cumstance of my having accompanied him from Eus 

tone: “but s snow in iven, child, where the ton Hail has caused you to suspect him wrongfu 

weart st rest.” I will return with you. Heaven is my witness, 
‘| knew 1 ui someth that preyed upon| meant well: J would not have left y vu but for a 

her mind.” aaded the girl, **for my mistress often|reasons; I have done it for the the best, I have d 

spoke, when she w s delirious, of something that she|it for—” 

wished to get back from Mr. Willoughby, some paper, “A purpose, d ubtless,” interrupted the baronet, 

I think it was, she was always referring to it.” ‘best known to yourself. You /ave done it for the 

I'rue, true,”’ 1id Sir Robert, “*she spe ke of it}best. The future may be better than the past, al 

when she was dying; I heard her speak of it. Well,/the hope of advantage is stronger than the senst 

virl. vou h told me all you know, and I thank you.| gratitude. But what have | to do with your reaso 

‘| ike this.”? and he handed her some gold, * hereafter?he continued bitterly. * it is with him that I wish 

1 will think of ne adequate recompence to you for|speak ; you and I, Mr. Courtenay, are from hen 

vou ttention to my daughter, Good morning.” forth strangers.”’ So saying, the baronet advanced t 
‘And why delay this longer.”’ said the baronet|the door, the priest tf lowing him. 

risio id rir y the bell. “ What need of further ‘IT have come onee more to see you, Mr. Wi 

tes im nv? has he not been tried, judged, and con-|loughby,”’ said the baronet entering, and the young 


12 do we need proof where the truth is ob-|man started up from a desk at which he had ber 
writing, ** | am born, you see, to trouble you.” 

' * You are, Sir,” said Willoughby proudly, * but 
“Thomas.” said he, as the servaut entered the|half expected you, and am | repared. Your conduct 
in about an|to me has been such that I can hold no further com- 


vious? I have trifled too long; it is time to be i 


room, “1 am going out, and shall return ! 
hour. let my carriage be in readiness. 1 go to Dover,|munication with you. You know not, Sir Robert, 
and shall pr ceed from thence to Paris. Let there be| how I have restrained my naturally hasty temper « 
no delay.” of regard for your feelings, and in consideration ot 
He followed the servant down stairs. ‘Get the) your age. Do not interrupt me, hear me for one mo- 
carriage out at once,” said he, as he left the house, | ment. This I can promise you, that you shall never 
“| may be less than an hour gone, and the occasion|see my face again ; lam about to quit England, a 
nt.” for ever. No further satisfaction shall you have fr 
In a few minutes the baronet was at the door of| me. I owe to myself and to you to preserve eterna 


Willouchby’s house. “Mr. Willoughby 1s with- silence respecting the past. Do I not, Mr.Courtenay 


ah 

in,” said he as the porter appeared, ‘18 he up| ‘ You do,” said Courtenay solemnly. 

stairs 2?” | * And do you think,” cried Sir Robert, in a quiet 
« He is, Sir Robert,” said the man. | Sareastic tone, * and do you think, Sir, that | amt 


* You need not announce me, I will find him my-|be put off by these grave face-makings, and by the 
Su, 


If,”? and the baronet hastily proceeded up stairs, and | mumbling of yonder priest? Let me tell you, 
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that I will have your secret, as you have called it, or |man?’’ he said quietly, looking up, “ who killed this 


an equivalent.” 

« For heaven’s sake,’ 
not so violent, restrain yourself, Sir Robert.” 

“Stand back, Sir,” 
“Jest I strike you to the earth. 
loughby, you owe something, you say, to yourst 
and to me. What you owe to yourself, you may keep 
to yourself; what you owe to me, you shall pay. 
Now, Sir, you left a deed with me yesterday morning, 
the liberality demands return. I have a deed 
here,”’ and he thrust his hand into his coat-pocket. 
“which, perhaps, will leave us quits.” 

The baronet drew forth a pistol hastily, and dis- 
charged the contents into the bosom of Willoughby. 

** Merciful God !”’ cried the priest in horror, rushing 
between them, as Willoughby staggered back wards, 
and fell upon the floor with a heavy groan, * Sir 
Robert Aylmer, what have you done ?”’ 

** An act,” said the baronet, laying down the pistol, 
“which heaven applauds, an act which is seldom 


, 


; 


also 


seen upon this earth, an act of justice.’ 

* Raise me a little,”’ said the dying man, in a faint 
voice, * let my head rest upon your shoulder; thank 
you, Mr. Courtenay. Aylmer, you have killed me; 
but I pity and forgive you. You must tell him all, 
Courtenay. My name must not go down into the grave 
with ignominy—the room turns round with me—I am 
dying—there—there.”’ 

At these words, his head fell back upon the 
priest’s shoulder—his arm dropped by his side, and 
with adeep sigh he expired. 

Courtenay laid down the body gently, and taking 
the wrist of Will yughby with one hand, laid the other 
sgftly upon his bosom. 

“He is dead,”’ he groaned, *“ but his name shall 
not go down to the grave with ignominy. I will tell 
all,” and as he arose he burst into a fit of hysterical 
weeping. ‘* What have you done ?”’ he exclaimed, 
and he approached and seized the baronet, whom he 
shook violently. ‘Do you know what you have} 
done? You have slain as noble a gentleman as ever 
walked this earth, and why? shall | tell you at once, 
his wife, your daughter, was false, false.’ 

The baronet sprung back and stood transfixed. Not 
a breath appeared to issue from his mouth, and his 
glared wildly; but presently he moved his 
hands as though he would collect his whole strength 
together for one 
priest slowly, and on tiptoe. 
aa hollow whrsper. 

**She was false, Sir Robert,” cried the priest, 
“strike me, kill me, I fear you not. ”Tis true as hea- 
ven is true.”’ 

“Tis false as hell is false,” 
“she false! then were heaven untrue. 
can’t, it cannotbe. Hah!” 

With a loud shriek the baronet clasped his head 
with his hands. ‘Can it be?’ he gasped, **can it 
be? where, where ?”’ 

“Oh! this is dreadful,” groaned Courtenay. * It 
was at Rome, Sir. There was a marquess, an Italian, 





eyes 


effort. He approached the 
* That again,” he said 


great 


shouted the baronet, 
It can’t, it 


his name Riccardi, whom Willoughby killed in ajc 


He was the man.” ( 
The baronet placed one hand in his neekcloth, and 
his eyes rolled wildiy. rhey fell upon the body of 
Willoughby. He went and knelt down by the side of 
the corpse, and gazed upon it. * Who killed this 
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duel. 


interrupted Courtenay, “ be 


said the baronet promptly, 
Look you, Wil- 


That is perh ips true, 


spre 
traits here 
a convenient mode of elucidating his object, to con- 
centrate them to one particolar portrait. 


man? did I? 1] believe I did; oh! 
give in purchase of his life again.” 
sudde nly. 


for a world to 
He sprung up 
**Ha! ha!’’ he cried with savage glee, 


**a lie, a deep-laid cunning, damned lie. I see it all.” 
** It is too true,” cried Courtenay mournfully. 
** Evidence,” said the baronet quickly. 
There is his man below who attended him at the 


duel with Riceardi, and heard the confession of the 
dying man.” 

‘Send for him up stairs,” cried the baronet; * but 
no, no,” he added vaguely, ‘* that were too degrading.” 

‘*] have a paper also,” said the priest slowly, 
‘which Mr. Willoughby compelled his wife to sign, 
in which all is confessed ; and this he did, fearing 
that you would eall him to account for his desertion 
of her, to be produced in the last resort.” 

The baronet started, and fixed his eyes upon the 


priest earnestly. ‘*I shall go mad,” he said, * but 


not yet. Iam here, Courtenay ; open the paper and 
place it into this hand ; but come not near me when I 
have read it, lest 1 tear you to pieces; keep the air 
from me, it weighs upon my brain. Give it to me, 


now, now.” 

The baronet stood with one hand tightly grasp- 
ing his head, and the other outstretched at arm’s 
length. ‘he priest approached, and gave the paper 
tohim. He held it firmly and gazed upon it. There 
was no motion of his eye when he had perused the 
paper. It rested upon the signature. Several mi- 
nutes elapse d. 

“Sir Robert, Sir Robert Aylmer,” cried the priest 
in alarm, and he approached a few paces. 

The baronet fell back without a groan. 

Courtenay drew near, and knelt down by his side. 
Sir Robert Aylmer was no more! 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


THE HISTORY OF A RADICAL. 
NO. I. 
‘You are all recreant and dastards, and delight to live 


in slavery to the nobility.” 

“Our enemies shall fall before us, inspired with the spirit 
*Tis for liberty. We 
lord, one gentleman—spare none but 


such as go in clouted sl 


of putting down kings and princes, 
will not leave one 
oon.” 
* All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 

They call false caterpillars, and intend their death.” 


Suaxspeare, Henry VI. Part II. 


Prefatory Note. 

Tus is a work of fiction, and what may be objected 
to all such works may probably be applied to this— 
that no one character ever combined all the traits and 
features that are here ascribed to a sincle individual. 
But it may be said in answer, 
genus, Which of 
urse contains many speci s; and having, 


i 
that the undertaking is to describe a 


e thinks, 
bserved among the ranks of Radicalism, though 
ad over various characters, one or other of all the 
described, the author thought it might be 
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SECTION 1. the female deities of the place—wives and daughters 
of canons, heads of houses, and the rest of University 
haut ton, This was a sight which, on account of Us 


Birth, Parentage, and Education of the Radical. 





‘My lord. we have humiliation, the servitor Crabtree could not bear. 

Stood here observing him. Some strange commotion “Observe,” said he, to his younger companion, 
Is in his br yites his lips and starts— ‘that horror of horrers—look at our proscribed bre- 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, thren, meanly skulking from notice, like toads in 
Strikes his breast rd, and anon casts jholes, loathed by all around them, while the rest, 
His eye against the moo |proud of their butterfly wings, (as gaudy and as ephe- 

It may well be | meral,) suppose the sun, and the air, and the flowers 
Phere is a muti nis mine lto be made only forthem. Are we men? and have 


Suaxspeare, Henry VIII 


we legs and arms, and, much more, heads? and cat 








. we submit to such prostration , 
‘ a a heantifal evenis ee oan 
it was a bea — a doch , Yr M ‘ht fay, At this, his hard and rugged features assumed a 
owt s t ways | itiful in Engiand,) wh “WA 
; se race : ) o I : , f Ha ws nears more uncommon degree of venom than usually influ- 
‘ , ns d Crabtree and ities sere ‘ 
7 y' a? sere a ‘ xi ade enced them ; a sort of cast in his eye mounted tnto 
Vitors gowns, and, according to the ishion ¢ servi- 
: en ; 5 1 ol fearful obliquity, in plain truth, an absolute squint,— 
r | Sf | ) ihe r ~ Vv | r ner 
tors, Wi ta t neir ¢ p » Were enjoying ind the bronze fat e naturally of several colours, 
n the rre e wardens erton C eg )x- 
woos : ; — iM , ge, UX" \heeame one glowing hue of jaundiced indignatior 
ford TT atnle anti! mn their senses: the studies - - 
: ) ne a : He pert »s, while thus, gave the best personiicall 
! \ atd ; were = 
* ae , ; { those terrific lines— 
over; violets 1 athousand other odori s “in-| 
fants of the spring’ threw out a perfume which might —a— ' 
’ | “ Aside t devil turned 
have softened the most morose into good humour, if] : A ‘ 
om | For env. th } is leer malign, 
not happiness here was a delicious concert | . . : +1 
bt ode o Re a 1 ied : sane f | Eyed them cance, and to himself thus ’plain’d— 
——t $ and PaSR, OS Wee Oe een, Oe et Aen ing Sight hateful! sight tormenting! thus these two, 
saluted the eyes and ears of listeners and beholders. i ceeiateniiened lies: amnes otealtiientin comm 
, Tr] } ipe als 1one a ers IS, 
** How very charming and soothing this is,” said] . "Tye happier Eden. shall enjov their fill 
Hartley, a youth of nineteen, to his companion. Of bliss on bliss, while I to hell am thrust!” 
“ There is nothi gy surely in natur ikC an evening In 
Spring, alter the | rs of y: Hartley, who was the reverse of all this, and ex 
+} , ’ » ol 
** Charming and s ing t se who may p'ease| hibited a contrast of placidity, meekness, and g 


eo tl ' , Crabtre hn tne les = , 
to think so,” returned ( ree, Who was three years|}ymour, wondered what had so worked upon his 


der than his friend, which at that time of life gave| companion, because he saw ladies and gentlemer 
a sort of authority over m. er ying the selves in a fin evening, or becauge 
se Ar Iwhy ’ Jt tevery ne ple is€ wh ch eee 1?” 1 set of servit rs, like other grot ps who knew one 
isked Hartley. “ The sky, the plants, the trees, the nother, se to keep t cvether, inste id of minglit 
lowers are made for us all; and this turf walk abs with others with whom they were not acquainted. 
lutely dedights me. Remember the ssage I showed | So simple, indeed, was the young man, that the 
you this morning, alt g to the little difference be-| p} 0, ght it not more remarkable than that other litt! 
eween 8 paract sa cotta knots of gownsmen or townsmen had joined com- 
I . = thle ened pany as chance or their knowledge of one another 
H ot his n our cottage, but directed 

Looks u like.’ ’ fee | see not the harm which you do in this,”’ said 
Hartley, “‘and in truth they seem all so cheerful in 
Crabtree was n ly 1 dissentient, and, eying | one another, and enjoying the evening so naturally, 
their gowns and tuftless cans, told his friend to look! that I was going to propose } ining them.” ‘ 
from the terrace where they were, to the broad walk « Py pose joining the devil, if you choose '”’ said 
below, which the fine evening had peopled with com-| Crabtree; * for | would as soon do so, in this hated 
par v. slave’s dr ss, to be spt rned and spit at by a fell w, 


“Observe these gowns and caps,”’ said he, eying| because he has got a tassel to his cap. The very me- 


his own dress, * 1 < at those yonder, and tell me|nials of the college make a difference between us and 

what you can enjov.” those they call gentlemen, and think themselves our 
‘I see n 7 ere wre sald I] rt Vy; ~~? preve t ¢ } Ss, th oh they can searcely re | or write.”’ 

me from enjoying what I do,” ** You see, then,”’ said Hartley, archly though mild- 
Che prospect from the terrace was the broad walk|ly, “we have our inferiors too. But, if we had n 

of Christ Church, just then thronged by a number of it is open to us to better ourselves, and what can most 


gay young men and well dressed women, all animat-| of cs wish for more? You huffed the porter just now 
ed with cheerfulness, and suffering nothing from dis-| for not opening the wicket fast enough, and said he 
content. Haw should they? They were full of the| would not have done so to a gentleman commoner. 
hopes and spirits of their age; and if they were hot|The man declared he did not know who it was, and 
all equal in rank or station, there appeared nothing to| as the ite was so thick, IL really believed him. Yet 
forbid an equality of intercourse, save and except that! yon have been out of humour ever since. F< rmy part, 
a group dressed like our two servitors seemed to pre-|I knew what I was to be when I came here, and was 


fer one another’s c ympany to the rest. These, either| content to be - 








by design or accident, kept aloof from the tasselled, ** Born for servitude !”’ interrupted Crabtree ; and 
and particularly the velvet and gold-tufted caps of|he walked on with quick pace and knit brow. “If 
others, who seemed to be favourably distinguished by | anything,” he then exclaimed, * could tempt me to 
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doubt the justice of Heaven, it would be this shame-| what a falling off! what a misery to a high, or rather 


ful distinction of rank which we see all about us.’ overbearing, not to say verjuicy spirit, born, in its 


“IT am glad Ido not feel it as you do,’, replied own opinion, to be a leader of the world! He cer- 
Hartley. tainly went to ———— College, Oxford, with the 


* What,” said Crabtree, “* you like to carry their full determination, and as full an expectation, by tak- 
roast meat, do you '—though our mere equals—per- ing orders, to be a bishop. Sueh instances among 
haps our inferiors ; m any of them absolute boobies— servitors had been succe ssfully preached to him; and, 
fellows whose themes I have sometimes written be- as his sch larship was very respectable, he thought 
cause they could not write them themselves !”’ to will was to obtain it. The inequality of conditions 

“Ay,” returned Hartley, * but you will recollect, /at the university he had either never been told of, or 
that enriched your pocket.” despised it as an obstacle which such abilities were 


* Yes,”’ said Crabtree, with a saturnine smile,;to overcome, But O! horror! when he found that 
: 


“T take their money—money to which they have whatever his learning, and however respectable at lec- 


so little right—b it not the less do I despise and hate! ture, am ng young men with whom he was there on 
them.” . . im ¢ ility—the moment the class was dismissed, he 

“ Shocking !"’ said Hartley. ‘The duty of wait-' was separated from them by a line of demarcation ab- 
ing Which so annoys you Is at least light; ind li s tely impass e. Stull worse than this, one de- 


we stand in the hall while others are at dinner, it grading though light part of his duty was to place the 
' : 


rd stand In attendance, when those 


is by that that we dine ourselves, and a 
he had lectured in the morning sat down 





r 
1 
llent educa- 








our fathers could not give us—our exc 

tion. Besides, we knew all this when we entered, to dinner. This, and the degradation of a cap without 

so did it with our eyes open.” 1 tassel, which when in his very best humour he 
“T am afraid, Hartley,” said Crabtree, with sour-| would call a fool’s cap, nursed his spleen, till it be- 

ness, ** yon were meant for a slave, and a slave's por-| came unbearable to himself and by no means pleasant 

tion will be your lot. It is not, and shall not be mine. | to others. 

This state of things was never intended, and must Hartley ventured sometimes to reproach him with 


| t} 


and shall be alters d. The time 1s ipproaching iasl, his discontent at the rules ¢ the col eve, He found 


H 

depend upon it, when we shail wait oa no man.” him once in a deep gloom at an imposition set him 
So saying, he turned from his companion, and /for not wearing a band. ‘ The fools!” said he, “as 

though the evening had not closed in, and was re-|if a band had anything to do with scholarship!” and 


markably fine, he left the garden, and went up to his he absolutely refused to comply with the imposition, 
chamber among the garrets of his colleze, and would! For this it was doubled, and he was confined to col- 


t 
haye gone to bed, to hide himself from the insolence lege til! it was finished. ‘This turned his gloom into 


of the aristocrats, as he sometimes said he did, but/rage, and he conceived serious thoughts of giving up 


for the necessity of appearing it evening prayers,— his servit ship. Hartley deprecated this, and Intreat- 
another of the trammels imposed, he said, by the op- ed him to think how it would hurt and displease his 
pression of the c lleve. lather. * And am | never to be mancipated ”’ cried 


By this time the reader has, no doubt, made out/he. ‘ And is parental authority so unlike all others, 
Mr. Crabtree, (young as he was) to be a most accom-|that it is to enforce obedience to command, merely 
plished fronde ur. Indeed he was fitted by nature to| because it és command! Is a son, when of age, not 
be at the head of that class of beings, and would pro-| equal to a father in mind, in the powers of reason, in 
bably have been so, had he been born in a higher sta-!a sense of right and wrong merely because he isa 
tion of life, and not as he was—the son of a yeoman,/son? When are our bonds to be broken!—Alas! 
respectable in his situation, but nothing more. The/never. The father, the schoolmaster, the judge, the 
good father had held his own plough, and wished his) priest, who are none « f then more than ourselves, are 
son to do the same; but, having advanced in the|ever to control us. All our lives long we are to be 
world, ihought some education not a bad thing, and | beasts of burthen, and this must be till we who have 
got him into a higher sort of free-school, where he|the power, choose to have the will, to revolt, as we 


” 


certainly distinguished himself. Here the Plutarch! ought, against such injustice. 
and Nepos, and the Mariuses, Cezsars, and ‘limoleons Hartley, young as he was, shook his head; but 
he had met with, inflamed his then almost infant am-| cowed, perhaps, by the flush of anger and a sort of 
bition, and the plough could never more be thought) scowl] that was terrific on the brow of his friend, he 
of. A boys’ rebellion, of which he was the leader,| remained silent for a time, tll, fearing the conse- 
expelled him from the school, but only to become quences of his persisting in disobedience, he ve ntured 
sullen and disobedient to his father at home. Every|to point out to him how sad it would be for himself 
wish expressed, and, particularly, every order given,|and family, if it drew down upon him, as it might do, 
it would be my 


‘ 
} 
i 


was questioned, criticised, and oj posed ; till his father|a sentence of expulsion. And 

was overjoyed to get him placed at one of those larger | glory,”’ replie d he, “and, perhaps, deliver me from 
endowed free-schools, where not only considerable being the worm I am, if it did. I might then go forth 
learning might be acquired, but a s rviti rship at Ox-|to the world with some real claim. to their notice; a 
ford ultimately obtained. In this, after having been,! martyr in the cause of liberty and equality which are 


two or three years more, nourished on the leaven of the right of every man !”’ 
complaint and anger at the inequality of mankind, he| * And all this,” said Hartley, mildly, but pointedly, 
was at lencth installed,—at first, to his own delight|** because you feel aggrieved by not being allowed to 


as well as his father’s. But here a sad picture, be-' go without a band aa 
cause a sad contrast, opened upon him. At the school Crabtree, angry as he was with the proctor, became 
everything was equal among his fellows, except as still more so with his younger companion, for pre- 


abilities and application acquired superiority. Here, | suming, he said, to ridicule him. ** However,” add- 
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ed he, “ you were born of a compliant mould, and if 


you choose to be a slave, you are worthy to be so. 


He then flung indignantly out of his room, and would 
have sallied out of the co lege; but was st pped by 


the porter, whose duty it was to prevent the egress of 


tne excitement of his 


those confined. This completed 
, and he returned 
not loud but deep, against the tyranny of a usurping 


feelings with curses on his tongue, 


aristocracy. I know not that better thoughts suc 
ceeded, although in the end he sat down in a fearful 
sort of tranquillity, like the lowering stillness which 


sometimes precedes thunder, to finish his impositions, 
in order to regain liberty. From that time, bis 
disc yncealed appearance of 
greater quiet, but, in reality, his heart brooded with 
tenfold hatred towards almost all ranks of every kind 
that were superior to himself. 

Hartley, who saw all his defects, but still continued 
to regard him, did not cease to endeavour to reclaim 
him from his m¢ It continued 
to show itself in many ways, which his more sensibl 


his 


ntent was c under an 


rdiness—but in vain. 


companion, though so much younger, presumea to 
- My dear Crab, 
arity), ** you always 
never cap the masters.” 

** What right,”’ replied Crabtree, ** have they to be 

because they are masters? Cannot 
in learning be marked without such mummery ?”’ 

‘But there is no harm,” Hartley, * it 
showing respect to those who are above us in station 
and beyond us in knowledge.” 

“ As for their knowledge,” replied Crabtree, ** we 
may both soon and easily equal them; and as for sta 
tion, disparity was never intended by nature, and I will 
submit to it only when I am forced.”’ At that moment 
yut, as he is called,* came into the room, whom 
Crabtree asked if he had delivered a 
another college which he had charged him with tn 
the morning. The man said he had not. * And why 
not, Sir?’ cried the temporary master sternly ; * what 
are you here for? Go instantly !”’ 

“ That's impossible,” replied the scout; ‘I have 
infinitely more to do, and more masters to serve than 
1 can manage, without going messages for them; 


” (for such was his famill- 


getting into scrapes, you 


blame. 


are 


capped degrees 


observed 


a sc 


message to 


” 





besides 
** Besides what? you rascal !”’ 
ing wroth, and looking so fierce, 
wlad to lay his hand on the lock of the door. 
** You make me do more for you than a gentleman- 
commoner, though you give me no wages,”’ muttered 


crie d Crabtree, wakx- 


hat the man was 


the scout, 

The lover of equality here could not contain him- 
self, but, d irting at him the po rT was glad to 
make his escape down stairs faster than he came up. 

“Impudent hound !”’ exclaimed Crabtree, * it is 
well he was out of my reach, or I would have—— 

“What?” asked Hartley. 

“Kicked him down stairs,” 
minded democrat. 

‘For want of respect, being your equal, | sup- 
pose t’’ observed Hartley. 

Crabtree bit his lip. 


scout 


answered the high- 


* A scout is a man of all work, who waits upon as many 


collegians as he can, receiving a small stipend from each. 


& 





i} who, to his 
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SECTION Il. 


J He 3 > 
falls into misfortune, 


“ Rebelli y in his way, and he found it.” 
Suaksreare, Henry IV. 


llege examination was held, for 


ed an exhibition, of twenty pounds, left 
»y a benefactor long cone to his h As servitors 
dmitted among the candidates, Crabtree was 
resolved to obtain it, and studied hard; 
ibilities were not inconsiderable, it was thought that 
his chance ° But he was opp sed by a Mr. 
Neville, a young man of 
: and industry. | 
the opinion of all the ¢ 
gave it. He swore the 
by aristocratic partiality to a scion of the aristocracy, 
mere ly because he Was 580. He bee me more 
ind more slovenly than usual, till his friend Hartley 
almost and certainly his mo- 
few could live with 
action, and in a neigh- 
i re appe ared * Stric- 
tures upon the University Institutions at large, and on 
the Conduct of various Heads of Houses and Tutors, 


particularly those of 


Soon after this, ac 
what was ca! 
ine. 
were 


and, as his 


was 

family, and also of talents, 
enlus, ‘rabtree was surpassed, i 
ge officers, and never for- 


1ward was corrupt, and given 
sullen, 
was ashained of him: 
roseness was So Increase d 
At length it broke int 
bouring liberal county paper the 


College ;” in which the 
/ 


late decision was handled in mo measured strain, ar 

merit if attended 
with poverty, and a grovelling prejudice in favour of 
The merits of Mr. Neville, as a scholar were 


openly questioned ; and the 


at once attributed to a contempt for 


birth. 


lege and 


head of his col 


his assessors accused of intentional partiality by 
name. This made a noise; the printer was sent for, 
and, as he was within the jurisdiction of the uni- 


versity, readily gave up the name of the author, who 
nothing more, 

Unfortunately he was dealt with ina manner so 
different from what he expected, that he had no op- 
portunity of showing his Brutus spirit. He was calmly 
desired by those he had libelled, to substantiate his 
charge, or undergo the punishment he deserved. He 
had no proof but his own assertion, and was told to 
prepare for expulsion ior gross breach of discipline. 
He questioned the right, but was silenced by both 
the University and the College statutes; and he was 
forced to content with denouncing the Uni- 
versity itself as 


seemed to desire 


himself 
totally incompatible with general 
liberty and the law and constitution of England. He 
added a solemn warning, that the day was fast ap- 
proaching when the power of expulsion, and all other 
power of the few over the many, would be extin- 
Unappalled by the prophecy, and perhaps 

a little contrary to his expectation, the college autho- 
rities pronounced the sentence of expulsion upon him, 
to which, having submitted, he assumed the airs of a 
martyr, and called upon all who valued freedom of 
judgment, and deliverance from the thraldom of an 
unjust aristocracy, to subscribe towards a relief from 
those losses which he had encountered for their sake. 
He appealed particularly to his brother servitors, 
astonishment, one and all declined com- 
pliance; among them Hartley, with whom he quar- 
relled forit. He then—denouncing them as deserving, 
because willing, to be slaves—mounted a knapsack 
on his back, and set out on foot for his father’s, not 
to excuse himself, but to demand an allowance suffi- 


guished. 


icient to maintain him in commencing the career of 4 
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Radical Reformer, which from that day forth he made 
a vow, for the salce of the pe yple, pertinaciously to 
pursue. 

To his dismay, however, his father, who had oth 
children, refused. Nay, he sided 
against the martyr. ‘Thou wast 


with the colle 
’ ; 


lways,”” said he, 


“ froward as a child and as a man; and as thou has 
brewed, so thou must bake. I had hoped to | 
seen thee in pulpit, but thy only pulpit, I trow, wi 


be pill a 
* Pillory !’’ exclaimed the hero 
upon it, that nfamy is for ever ex 
ment will dare venture so much in defiance of 
public mind.’ 
* And pray,” said the 


martyr, ** deper 


ushed ; 


no vovern- 


father, who was not without 


shrewdness, and a stern man withal, ** where is 
public mind, as you call it, to be found? In thy own 
idle, I suppose. No, lad! no! Thou wouldst not 


plough as I did myself; thoa wouldst not sow, an 


now thou hast refused to reap. Cross-grained as thou 


hast always been, I will not turn thee out of doors, 


and thou mayst have the run of the house, if thou 
wilt teach thy young brothers something of what 
they say thou knowest: but as to all wance, to ena- 


ble thee to run at thy betters in London, as thou didst 
at Oxford, where thou threwest away what thou hadst, 
I say thee nay.” 

The junior Crabtree, finding himself thus received 
by the parent stock (both, perhaps, a little deserving 
their name, had nothing left but to tell his father he 
might repent this unnatural reception; that he was 
born to plough and nothing else, but he would 
ustice from the people; and, pitying his father not 
so much for his want of bowels as of patriotism, he 
shook off the dust of his feet against him, and betook 
himself to the next town with exactly seven shillings, 


and no more, in his pocket, resolved to seek his for- 
lune, 


get 


| 
| 

SECTION Ill. 
The Radical’ s Progress towards Recovery. 


“IT know ad 


Whose humble 


scontented gentleman, 


neans match not his haughty 


Suaksreare, Ric 


mind 


hard JIL. 


Tue master of nature, with prophetic eye (that ey: 


which saw all hearts in all conjunctures,) had, it)/two, you need not have got that dusty j 


was 
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titude through political influence? To be sure, it was 


not yet acquired; his very name was; unknown—at 


| 
least where to be known was most efficacious. His 
é t Ox | en a fatiure, a , as a political 
et, I hi r in his own coun- 

y. Hist er had t n ( er he had cast 
is { No r, it would tell better when 
came to ppr ( ai rreat ihe W out to 

r Me he be » fe something like a 
necessity for s whe he eat, and where 
drink, iwi he s 1 fee H penued his 
knapsack lera hedge, and found the remains ofa loaf, 
some cheese, some | cS, a siil | of hlack 
breeches. What then? he was f from arist cralic op- 
pression,and reminded himself ofs e of the Dutch de- 
puties pr ceeding to the assembly of the States in the 
infancy of the Republic, who were seen, on their jour- 


' 
ney, under a heda 
like his own, ‘he very thoug 


I 
If, said he to himself, 
f . , 


at their dinner of bread and cheesc 
ught ennobled his under- 
ntribute to 
the getting rid our English Philip the Second, and 
infernal English Duke of Alva—if we can but 
our iral equality, how high may I not 


taking. 


our 


restore 


nat 


myself rise above all my equals t He almost dined 
upon that thought; and, as he stalked on to the 
town where he meant to commence his great 


county 


career (how, he did not exactly know;) but, as he 
stalked on, crowns and mitres aud academical gold 
tufts (the latter his insuperabh aversion, ) all seemed 
to his charmed eves to be tumbling off the heads that 
wore them. At that moment the | ndau of a 
oreat oficial noble nan, who was then filing the 
p slic eve in the cause of reform, and bea 7 some 
of his family to their country resi dashed by 
him as fast as four fleet horses c | carry them. 
Behind was a caravan with four more, filled with 
servants; and these carriages, after forcing him to 
retire from his immediate path—being, in the very 


middle of the coach road—both alarmed and covered 
him with dust. He hithself by bestowing 
their possessor and all that were in 
not the | from seeing, by the 
impanelled in the richest blaz 


vehicles belonged. 


reé venged 
curse wv 
less arms, 
nry, to 
vorne t”’ said he, dusting his coat as 
a green foot-path 
d the innoyance, 
y visible. 
1 thing or 


Why 


amused with his anger, which was ve 
* if you had known 


icket. 


‘* Measter,”’ said he, 


should seem, many of the present men in his mind) didn’t you keep your own path, like 1? There was 
“ : "of 


when he penned the above lines. 


iberty and reform, who was to preach, and therefor 
restore freedom to his oppressed and miserable ex 


try, like the apostles of a still higher character, was,' to move one step faster th 
1s we have said, poor, and his seven shillings would for a fell 


not last long. But what then? He was very sure 


The apostle of room enough for us 


un- | ** that in 





“Is itrioht or just,” returned Crabt 
a free lar 


ee, very anory, 


1 one single citizen should be made 
n he pleases, to make way 
w who calls himself a Lord t”’ 


ither know nor ec nothing about 


eT ne that,”’ 


are 


that his beloved many, to whom he had devoted his) re plied the countryman; * all I know is, there was 


services to rescue them from the few, would, as they! room en 


wight, repay therm, perhaps with interest. 
tles of a still holier cause (if such there can be than 


to rescue the lower orders from the fangs of the high-! himself. 
er) were in themselves always poor, but always pro-| fellow, 
tected till they became leaders, and bishops, through) men out of their way ? 


The apos- dusted. 


gh for those who did not want their jackets 


” 


‘Must not this be changed?” cried Crabtree to 
‘Js it not time itshould? And who is this 
children and very menials drive honest 


A man whose ancestor lived 


whose 


spiritual influence over the minds of their followers ;| by pillaging the country by force of arms, and trans- 
ind why should not this village Hampden, this em-| mitted the fruits of his rapine to his descendant, who 
( Yes! he 


bryo Cromwell, obtain the same power over the mul-| pillages it still more by force of cunning. 
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had ever liberty and equality in his mouth, and was, 


till he got it, a hater of power, and of all aristocrats— 
himself the greatest and haughtiest of them all. This 
must not, shall not be, altho gh he pretends himself 
the peo le’s friend, ind so ¢ tained his biect. The 
fools ' did they not see it? Shall they not see it when 
I have « ichtened them? St t re then be a coac! 
ind a caravan to drive peopl it of their way, and 
choke nem with st?’ 

The reb e of his fellow traveller, however, so far 
operated, that he n nted the green bank which form- 
ed the path for foot-passengers, d wed several 
carts 1 stage- 3 to pass Ww ut a reproach t 
the passengers wit | sb aht him to the be- 
ginning of the tow was b | . when hes p- 
ped t le é te si p 1 ol operations. 

And here I f f S vil S rave at the 
inequality of the lots of 1, to keep him from 
the me holy of atreasury of seven s! ings. Never- 
theless, he ew reely t n that ‘ easury of 
expected rovements in reform, if not of revolution, 
In which the tl t Church, bove all, of 
College property (if not an agrarian law, itself,) pro- 
mised an Eldorado to his rapt imagination. A ques- 
tion certainly did occur to him, rather critical and dif- 
ficult to answer; how he, indivi V¥, Was to] ht 
by this, were it accomplished ? ** But no matter,” he 
said, **once- pull down the cursed building, the 
scramble is open to me as well asto others. The 
mischief is, that the fools and slaves, my countrymen, 
are behind what they ought to be, full a hundred 
years; and tl 1 great burst can be created, we must 


still be ridden eithe aristocrats, or Whig 


aristocrats, in one or other of the Houses. No! there 
can be no real relief, real liberty in Parliament, till 
the Lords are again voted useless, Bishops demolish- 
ed, and universal suffrage universally acknow- 
ledged.”’ The thought pleased. “Those were happy 
times,” said he, ** when the real people really had a 
voice in the old state, 
\ yst ‘ $ "dt ish up, 
t to Court to cry No Bishop 
SECTION IV. 


were, spoke tl our é ’ 
; PHAKSPEARE, Vi summe?l Night D eam. 

He had now advanced into the town, without much 
f fixed ol . when he passed a stationer’s shop 
which professed to | ish the liberal county paper: 
a thought instantly struck him, that he might here at 
least gain some information which might eventually 
prove useful; ar he accord gly entered it. The 
master—a snug, warm-looking, middle-aged man, wh 
wore a well-brushed coat, and shining browa wig—- 
not liking his piépoudré appearance, turned him over 
to his apprentice t serve, wi isked him what he 


wanted. The question was rather puzzling, for he 
had really not iny plan, and had entered 
the shop on f voyage of discovery. Finding, 
however, a necessity to answer, he addressed himself 
to the master, and asked if there were any new politi- 


concocte d 


a sort < 
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cal pamphlets on the cause of reform. This canght 


the printer’s attertion, and he did not disdain entering 





into conversation with him. 

* You are an advocate, then, it should seem,” said 
he printer, ** for that grorious measure i 

a | ont t f * re irned he, * for l have suffered 
en rh in its ¢ se.” 

**] suppose so,”’ said the other, seeing him wipe 
his face, and rat] ping under his knapsack, 
which the printer eyed with curiosity. * What, ] 
Suppose you are a vé er; Dut you don t seem to have 
disposed of much of your pack. But, perhaps, 1 
sheets are all ¢ servative; and, if so, I can su y 
j WW $ many as jy please on the other side, 
whik is fav rite one here, as it ought to 
every whe else.”’ 

“1 } ry for that, at least,’’ returned Cr 
tree; ** y mistake as to my calling. ] aim rather 

reader erhaps I may call myself a writer) tha 
i vet ng 

“* Ay, ’ cried the printer, eying him wit 
most inqul g sus n ** You seem to have had 
a long, dusty walk; not, I should think, for plea- 
sure, yt almost all the c ches are just now up 
Lhe ro: Tags 

** My dust,”’ returned Crabtree, ** is more the con- 
seque nee of the villar 3 de of the aristocrats, than 
the mere effect of w king ‘ 

** Don’t understand,” said the printer; which made 


Crabtree recount what he called the insolent driv- 
This fixed the pa- 


red that the aristocracy o1 





« J may well say so.”’ cried Crabtree; and he nar- 





rated ; ege wriefs, the insolence of the governors, 
the r parti \ ] Se i power, lis attempt to exe 
post t} . from mere love of justice alone, his 
summary 1 without a jury, and his consequent 
ex} Slot 

The printer listen 1 with great seeming commisera- 
tion ; said these and other instances of the abomi: 
tyranny of the aristocracy would soon make the people 


- then, struck with curiosity, he 


asked if Crabtree happened to have the corpus del 
—the letter they called a libel—about him. *] should 
be glad to see the composition,” said the printer, 


significantly 





Crabtree, who never was without this proof of his 
martyrdam, immediately took it from his pocket, and, 
isking leave to take off his knapsack while the patri 
stationer read it, reposed himself in a chair during the 





ope ration. The letter, allow uv for ore ssly false pre- 


mises, being written with considerable power 


rs ol in- 


solence, was very much to the taste of this new ally 
of the author, who complimented him upon his love 
of freedom and strength of nerve in attacking such 
p ywwerful enemies. Then, after a pause—* To te 


you the truth,”’ said he, * 1 have for sometime wished 


for the 
to be 
my Reform paper, which | 


issistance of So fe ess a person as you see 


to say nothing of your style), in the conduct ol 


is rather been going dow 


lately. before a writer tl! ght more able than mine, 
though J don’t think so myself. He manages the 
leading articles of a confounded Conservative just s 
up against me; and has, I own, hurt my sale, though 


that is nothing in comparison of the injury he may d 


to the cause of the people.” 
Crabtree complimented his new friend, Mr. Thomas 
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THE HISTORY 
Pounce, (for that was his name) on his disinterested- 
ness, and professed a willingness—in the same cause, 
more than for himself—to render the assistance re- 
quired. When they came, however, to settle terms 
—a necessary preliminary—it should seem that nel 
ther of them was so occupied with the people as t 
et himself. 


for 
107 


Pounce wished to purchase service as cheaply, and | 


irlV, 
aud the haggling went on so long, 


Crabtree to sell it as de 
ests would permit; 


as ther re spe clive inter- 


that the shop-boy announced dinner, Without any 
prospect of a satisfactory settlement. Each, however, 
seeme d to be softened by the fumes of some boile 

rk and greens which smoked in a little back parlour; 
and as the print r could not well, at such a moment, 


turn a man out of d t 


rs whom he had a huge wish 


engage in his service, he very fairly asked Crabtree 
to partake—an offer which was most gladly accepted 





d the he d,a further 


misery of 


irt of each ; ar 
the 
shameful slavery in which all the honest— 
the lower and r 
cious aristocracy—that is, all 


repast opene 


The 
conversation on the times, and 
that 
middle ranks—were kept by the vi- 
the upper—having 
brought them in perfect unison together, they came 
to an agreement. The chief difficulty on each side, 
next to something very like avarice on both, was t 
reconcile their respective claims to superiority. Crab- 
tree soon found out that his intended employer, whom 
he disdained to consider as a patron, was no scholar; 
ind Pounce, with half an eye, as he said, discovered 


that Crabtree was poor. ‘This | 


iS all 


more ob- 
The influence of letters, education, and elo- 


made each 
stinate. 
quence, had always, in Crabtree’s mi 
even that of gold, in producing revolution. 
proper hands, as Mare Antony told th 
“what could move the very st 


1, outwe iar he a 


It was, in 


nes of 


and mutiny.”’ But was it ever known that a little 
snug bookseller, well fed and clothed, and by n 
means willing to hazard these advantages, had 
either imagination enough, or enterprise enough, t 
do more than furnish what Crabtree, with some con- 
tempt, called the mechanical part of revolution! On 


the other hand, Mr. Pounce, who always sat down to 
a good dish of pork and greens, or something better, 
and, when he travelled, did it in or on a stage-coach, 
never on foot, could not submit to be dictated to by 
an expelled servitor of Oxford. However, mutual 
Interest brought them closer together, as it did Han- 
ry of which, ¢ 
tree, with more pride than prudence, took care to tell 





del and his organ-blower; the st srab- 
his companion in arms that was to be, not greatly to 
the latter's liking. 

It was finally agreed that Crabtree should take the 
whole Jiterary manag the politics of the 
paper, and be answerable, exclusively in his person, 


nent of 


r all dangers that might ensue, of pillory, imprison- 
ment, or while the printer sh uld 
furnish all necessary supplies for the 

power to disavow whatever he pleased, 


other damave; 
material, with 


and also to 


lismiss his.coadjutor when he pleased, sh yold the 
terest of the concern demand it. For this the bold 
servitor, and renovator of states, was to be installed 


a comfortable garret in Mr. Pounce’s printing- 
house, partake of his table, and receive ten pounds a 
year for clothes, pocket money, and washing; and, 
moreover, in consideration of present need, brought 
on by aristocratical and ecclesiastical tyranny, he was 
to receive an immediate bonus of five guineas. After} 
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this, each gentleman walked out a different way, to 


ponder the expected result of his bargain. 


SECTION V. 


His first attempt to make Converts. 


ra penny th 


dI will make it 


bein England seven half-penny loaves sold 
three-lioc ped pot shall 


have ten hoc ps; 

felony to drink sm beer.”’ 
Suaxsreare, Henry VI, Part IL. 

Tue prudent Pounce, though a real well 


the digt ity and inde pe ndence of his 


erefore, of course, an enemy to all above them, was 

evertheless not so much of an enthusiast in the ec 1use, 

is to be indifferent to anything that hazarded the 

nain chance. He was, in fact, not a little of a 
] },! j « » 

ward, and a considerable deal of a miser, and 


creat reformer, did not wish to 
inger either person or purse. He was, therefore a 
little startled at the bargain he had made, not only to 
give such liberal wages, as he called them, to a man 
whose abilities might, after all, be uncertain, and his 
story not true, but also to take him a total stranger to 
his very bosom, as it were, by allowing him a garret 
house, ‘How know I,’ he, “that he 
may not rob me in the night, or that he has not been 
expelled his college for some dishonesty, instead of 
patriotic feelings he be of?” The thought 
iinful as he traversed one of the streets of 
the town that led to a friend’s house, whom he meant 
* Oh, Pounce, Pounce !” 


though a great, a very 


end 


in his ” said 


the asts 


became p 
to consult (though too late. 
said he, * th g and too ram- 
pant in thy honourable zeal for reform. Recollect 
ih! why didst thou not recollect before!) the 
covernment that borrowed thy 
reform 
, like an angel, but never 


u wast ever too confidt 


= 


speech in at the 


/ 


ke his 
Ingee d 


linner? He sp ke, 
returned the breeches; 
ind yet again to be 

reflections, not over encouraging, bro 
friend’s door, who was a limb of the 
with Pounce in his paper called the Radical Mercury ; 
f the corporation, and remarkable for hunt- 
who 
too much at- 
him neglect 


this not three months ago, 
perhaps taken in!” These 

oht him to his 
law, and sharer 
a member « 
ing out liberal candidates at the elections; and 
had been prosperous as an attorney, till 
tention to the public welfare had made 
his own. The business fell off, of cx 
attributed to the wicked of the aristocracy, 
led himself for the necessary loss of a daily 
his dinner, by thinking | ‘ 


urse, but this he 
revenge 
ind cons 
and proclaiming 
how much he had suffered for the cause, As to the 
Mercury, though his influence in the management of 
the paper was consider ible, he did not like to appear 
in it; for | lay chiefly 


vative gentle 


pudding at 


imong the Conser- 
h ad re- 


as clients, 


s business 


men in the neighbourhood, who 


spected 
wish to lose. He had, therefore, 
ticles of agreement with Pounce, haviug even a great 
fear ofa legal responsibility for what end in 
trouble. If a halter was to be incurred, he wished 
his friend Pounce to have the sole honour of it. He, 
however, in consequence of work and labour done and 
to be done, stipulated by parole for one-fourth of the 
profits, without risk, and therefore without anything 
to show for it. A radical’s honour ina radical cause, 


did ot, 


whom he t 
entere d 


his father, and 


into no ar- 


might 
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it w s 1 
* He told me 

said Pounce, 1 
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ifilw 1 
But w st 
Why, Melt 
| eve i “ 
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“ Exe 99 
it by to-day’s 

“1 wi 

Tt) y t rt 
isengage him ! 

i get na ded 
If he isa r, 

With this he r 
new jjutor to g 

Cra t this 
the si f yusy ¢ 
duce of | 8 
Ss ‘ess! sth 
said he to | elf, 
t ry | r 
for to <« I 


actually not } WW 


Whom do you w 
boatman, who |} 
feet long, entirely 


«For Muster Williams,” 


st landed from a barge a hundred 


ed with corn 


. ra as ‘ _ 
nv neich r, the pastrycook’s 
yay try his | 1 n him first.’ 
rned home, having promised his 
e him tea 
while was eng lin a walk by 
ul, Tf if i ed with 
| g ishing proofs 
r now iows slave !" 
1 tet the > ey wer nad 
\ yet we of the enlightened ar 
Instruct the r they wv 
t if \ ights or imy] 


replied the man, “the 


great wharfinger and part-owner of the canal,” 








from that e insultingly “ He is rich, I suppose ?”’ 
, ** Don’t know about that; but must be; for he | 
e ol t of P e’s visit, he| twenty barges like this, and above a hundred of us ¢ 
t at ‘ rag gf sh e. t ne w at’s on b se.” 
s f s ec Brain- A ives well, I suppose ?”’ 
| if y e robbed, ‘* (Got a fine house,” repited the man, “and a fir 
' s in fav f t wife son 
r; 1 with $y g ** And the son is, or is to be, a wharfinger too ?”’ 
** He! no, not he! He is at Oxford, wears silk ai 
S satisfied, s ers.” 
, scind *‘ Good,” said Crabtree, * his father was born | 
n l ie iwver N re | i 
by.” “May ¥y say that. Yet his father and mi 
P * my shopboy mig vere ol lellow-boatmen, on this here very canal.” 
: ‘Indeed ! d how happened it that your father 
sked B rm. l ton as well as he 2?” . 
* Can’t say, but s ppose he did not know so we 
P to swear to merits w. We can’t be all alike, you know. There must 
| s | e somebody firsta Ssomebdody st.”” 
’ * What a blockhe ' thought Crabtree. “ Ar 
re you not unhappy when you think of the differenc 
e slowing timents in it f fortune in y fathe 1 this Mr. Williams ?”’ 
1 | nm i * Not at all. I suppose got his honest! y—never 
p r, | think |heard the contrary ; , if so, has a right to it.” 
1 \ WW t swer ** And yet,” pursued Crabtree, * if justice wer 
Oxt r very well,’’ |done, do you think there could be so many immensely 
rich and so many miserably poor, as are all around 
< ‘ ist Ina free and h ippy country that ex uld not be.” 
‘ n i t se,”’ observed ** And how would you remedy it?” said the ma 
beginning to be interested. ‘ 
said Br worm, ** you know “Why, what harm,” asked Crabtree, “if every 
W \ ’ Melton, hi yw and then there was taken something from tl 
f ! | like the inti-|rich and given to the poor. It would make them mor 
is a ristocrat, ] }equal.” 
t Nev eless, the p **That sounds well enough,” replied the boatman, 
, 2 tting Jack to **and I should like well enough myself to be rich; 
S m, no | - know.” it, aceording to you, how long’ should I be so? 
sa | Pp ce. ** As |According to you, I might go to bed worth twent 
s im aquire of paper myself! |thousand p nds, and get up in the m« rning p 
fit?’ y b a farthing. 
swered B rm, “1s at the **That’s not what I mean,” said Crabtree. 
his Crabar antetia +‘ And pray what’s to hinder it ?’’ asked the boat- 
pted P nan. * It’s like a boat when drove from her anchors. 
said t was expelled.|you don’t know where she'll drive.” 
k Me »~w s his real cha- ** You don’t comprehend me,” returned Crabtree; 


tif you woyld listen, you would see I wish t 


nane y 1 ail hap] y. 
‘“*] dare say,’ returned the man; “ but I don't 
think that the way to go about it; it be so wi 


nd |though I be not much of a scholard. Besides, pray 


who is to have the power, or be able to know how to 


* QO! yourselves; that is, the Parliament: that is. 
he House {f Commons,” 


** Why, be *t there a House of Lords, and ih 


King in a Parliament, as well as Commons?” asked 
i! ~) t¢ nbe ver 

* Yes, at present,”’ answered the apostle of equal- 
ty > ** bul pe Ips si n there may not be.’’ 

*“ And who ist alter it ?’’ persisted the tyro. 

““()! themselves,”’ returned his instructor. 

‘* That’s a good one,” cried the navigator, with quite 
1 laugh. “Asif aking would knock off his own 


rr) 


rown, or a lord part with his own estate! 

** What may be your name, friend?’ asked Crab- 
tree. 

“Tim Nayler,” answered the man. “I am not 
jashamed of it.”’ 
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« You are but a dull fellow, Tim,” said the ex-ser-!servitor here, but expelled, and of whom, I suppose, 
vitor. on some account or other, you may therefore be sus- 
* Perhaps so,”’ returned he; but] would ratherbe picious. You tell me, indeed, that there is a dispo- 








0% dull than mad like you: and se good evening to you.”’ sition in some of your town to confide to him some 
“The prince of blockheads !” exclaimed Crabtree, matter of trust. I know nothing against his honesty, 
fi when he was gone. “No! if all are like him, this so far as to suppose he would steai, and I know 
Reform has done nothing for mankind, but to confirm | nothing of him myself; but] cannot say his character 
- the nobles in pride, and enable an insolent lord more | made me sorry for it. He was for ever discontented ; not 
- than ever to drive over the people in coaches and four. merely impatient of all rule, but ever flying in the 
; By the way, I wonder some ‘man of the people’ in| faces of his superiors, both in and out of college. In 
. Parliament does not move to limit the number of! short, his insolence was unbounded; his whole con- 
a horses to two, except for stage-coaches, where all; duct and person exhibiting a mutinous and impu- 
r pay alike. If I take root in my new employ, I will|dent spirit, which he termed natural independence. 
7. certainly propose petitioning to that effect. I have|‘This was the more marked because he was, to the 
ina read, indeed, that during the rearing of that * most| few who were beneath him, notorious for an over- 
; glorious fabric,’ the French Revolution, it was pro-| bearing, bullying manner, accompanied with mean- 
A posed to prevent people from riding horses beyond a/ ness. For it is discovered, since he left, that he had 
‘ foot’s pace, except in the case of a midwife going| long been in debt to his scout, for money absolutely 
_ toalabour. There was much true notion of equal ty| borrowed, exclusive of wages unpaid. He was ex- 
And in it, but the result unfortunately showed that the} pelled for libelling the officers of his college, and re- 
best philosophical principles can do nothing even to) fusing to give proof of hissl inder. Our school friend- 
” make people feel happy and dignified, if they do not}ship makes me thus particular, and you know how 
= choose to be so themselves ;—the proposal was re-| much I have always deplored the intimacy which your 
; ected. I trust I shall not find many Tim Naylors in| situation is likely to throw you into with persons 
- this region of commerce and independence. The! whose principles you were not wont to approve.” 
“ , existence of a Conservative paper, well supported, is| ‘This letter was so satisfactory to all—except young 
a indeed a little ominous; but the greater the trial the Brainworm himself, that the air of suspicion in his 
” greater the glory, and something, I trust, better than) father, and of fear in the cautious Pounce, was in- 
e. glory. Thank Heaven! that vil priesthood that) stantly disp¢ lled; and Crabtree was put in full pos- 
- nce lorded it over all mankind, and still lords it, to| session of the management of Mr. Pounce’s paper 
—_ our own infamy, over the men of Oxford, can find no| and Mr. Pounce’s garret. 
a rest for their feet in a place like this, w here pre latical 
fe hypocrisy and deception are at least out of fashion.” | 
How soon did Crabtree forget the exulting feelings| 
aie with which he entered Oxford,—instead of a plough-| From the New Monthly ig atbtl 
—y man, intending to be a bishop! Which was the} FIRST LOVE; OR, CONSTANCY IN THE 
aint hypocrite, the reformer, or reformee, may safely be| NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
a left to the test of experience : ; 
= It was with these reflections, however, and some-| ‘T'ne assertion that ** What is everybody’s business 
; what out of humour with boatmen and navigable|is nobody’s,” is true enough; but the assertion that 
canals, that he returned to to take tea with| ** What is nobody’s business is everybody’s,”’ is still 
cate me patriotic Pounce. - jtruer. Now, a love affair, for example, is, of all 
- He found that great spirit in the little back parlour| others, a thing apart—an enchanted dream, where 
isl where they had dined, conning over the most spe-|**common griefs and cares come not.” It is like a 
— cons excuses with his only maid-servant, to elude matrimonial quarrel—never to be benefited by the 
2 that part of his contract with the * martyr”? which! interference of others; it is a sweet and subtle lan- 
was to give him free ingress into his garret by night| guage, ‘* that none understand but the speakers,” and 
on't und day. As the said apartment, as it was called,| yet this fine and delicate spirit is most especially the 
, had not been inhabited, except by bats and mice, for) object of public curiosity. It is often supposed before 
ids two yt ars, was damp and ev n ragged, and the windows| it exists: it is taken for granted, commented upon, 
aed furnished with far more oil d paper than glass, the| continued and ended, without the consent of the par- 
excuse was not difficult to find ; and the apostle had|ties themselves; though a casual observer might 
» is aly to mount up stairs, tocome down again with pre-) suppose that they were the most interested in the bu- 
cipitation, and make a new convention in regard to the| siness. 
ch utticle of lodging. As Pounce had settled the matter} All love affairs excite the greatest possible atten- 
ked with the pastry-cook, the rather, because it was only to| tion; but never was so much attention bestowed as 
ast till the other member of the future triumvirate could| in the little town of Allerton, upon that progressing 
= have an answer from Oxford, this was not difficult,| between Mr. Edward Rainsforth and Miss Emily 
; and Crabtree’s knapsack, for want of a more aristo-| Worthington. They had been a charming couple 
cratic package, was safely lodged in a room equally| from their birth-—were called the little lovers from their 
high, but far less uncomfortable, at the pastry-cook’s| cradle; and even when Edward was sent to school, 
nits ostead of the printe r’s. ’ his letter home once a quarter always cont ined his 
owe A day or two afte rwards, the hero of Radicalism|love to his litthe wife. Their course of true love 
was duly installed in his office, the answer of Mr.|seemed likely to run terribly smooth, their fathers 
il Melton to Brafaworm, junior, having been received.| having maintained a friendship as regular as their 
lt was most highly favourable, as may be perceived| accounts. Mr. Worthington’s death, however, when 
not § Om the following extract :— Emily was just sixteen, led to the discovery that his 


“You ask me after the man Crabtree, who was ajaflairs were on the verge of bankruptey. Mr. Rains- 
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forth now proved himselfa true friend: he said little, | he and the weather equally brighteved up in the course 
but did everything. Out of his own pocket he secured |of acouple of stages. ‘TI’o be sure, a cigar has a gift of 
a smal] annuity to the orphan girl, placed her in a/placidity peculiarly its own. If I were a woman I 
respectable family, and asked her to dine every Sun-| should insist upon my lover’s smoking: if not of 
day. With his full sanction, “the little’ became|much consequence before, it will be an invaluable 
‘the young lovers ;” and the town of Allerton, for| qualification after, the happiest day of one’s life. 


the first time in its life, had not a fault to find with In these days roads have no adventurers—they 
the conduct of ove of its own inhabitants, |might exclaim, with the knife-grinder, ** Story ! Lord 
The two old friends were not destined to be long|bless you, I have none to tell! !’—we will therefore 


parted, and a few months saw Mr. Rainsforth carried take our hero after he was four days in London. He 
to the same churchyard whither he had so recently|is happy in a lover’s good conscience, for that very 
followed the companion of his boyhood. A year morning he had written along letter to his beloved 
passed away, and Edward announced his intention of Emily—the three first days having been * like a tee- 
(pray let us use the phrase appropriated to such ocea-| totum all in a twirl,’? he had been forced to neglect 
sions) becoming a votary of the saffron god. ‘The that duty so sweet and so indispensable to an absent 
whole town was touched by his constancy, and felt| lover. He had, however, found time to become quite 
itself elevated into por try by be ing the scene ¢ f such | domesticated in Mr. Alford’s family. Mr. Alford was 
disinterested affection. But, for the first timein his! of the first eminence in his profession, and had two 
life, Edward found there was another will to be con-|or three other young men under his charge; but it 
sulted than his own. His trustees would not hear of! was soon evident that Edward was a first-rate favour- 
his marrying till he was two-and-twenty, the time that| ite with the mother and two daughters at all events. 
his father’s will appointed for his coming of age. The|'They were fine-looking girls, and who understood 
rage and despair cf the lover were only to be equalled | how to look their best. They were well dressed, and 
by the rage and despair of the whole town of Aller-|it is wonderful how much the hair * done to a turn,” 
ton. Everybody said that it was the cruellest thing in|ribands which make a complexion, and an exquisite 
the world ; aud some went so far as to prophecy that | chaussure, set off a young woman. Laura, taught him 


Emily Worthington woul 


ld die of consumption before|to waltz, and Julia began to sing duets with him. 
the time came of her lover’s majority. ‘The trustees! Now, these are dangerous employments for a youth 
were declared to have no feeling, and the young people| of one-and-twe nty. The heart turns round, as well as 
were universally pitied. The trustees would not abate| the head sometimes, in a saufeuse, and then it is diffi- 
one atom of their brief authority ; they had said that/cult to ask these tender questions appropriated to 
their ward ought to see a little of the world, and they |duets, such as * ‘Tell me, my heart, why wildly beat- 


were both of them men of their word. ing?’ * Canst thou teach me to forget ?”’ &e., with- 


Accordingly, it was settled that Edward should go!out some emotion. 
to London for the next three months, and see how he A week passed by, and the general postman’s 
liked studying the law. He certainly did not like| knock, bringing with it letters from his trustee, who, 
the prospece at all ; and his only consolation was, that|as an item in his accounts, mentioned that he had just 


he should not leave his adored Emily exposed to the| heard that Miss Emily Worthington was quite well, 
dissipations of Allerton. She had agreed to go and! put him in mind that he had not heard from her him- 
stay with an aunt, some forty miles distant, where|self. Oh! how ill-used he felt; he had some thoughts 
there was not even a young curate in the neighbour-|of writing to overwhelm her with reproaches for her 
hood. The town of Allerton was touched to the heart|neglect; but, on second thoughts, he resolved to treat 
by the whole proceeding; no one spoke of them but|her with silent disdain. To be sure, such a method 
as that romantic and that devoted young couple. I/of showing his contempt took less time and trouble 
own that! have known greater misfortunes in life than|than writing four pages to express it would have done. 
that a young gentleman and lady of twenty should|That evening he was a little out of spirits, but Julia 
have to wait a twelve-month before they were mar-|showed so much gentle sympathy with his sadness, 
ried ; but every person considers their own the worst|and Laura rallied him so pleasantly upon it, that they 
that ever happened, and Edward .and Emily were|pursued the subject long after there was any occasion 
miserable to their hearts’ content. ‘They exchanged|forit. The week became weeks—there was not a 
locks of hair; and Emily gave him a portfolio, em-|drawback to the enjoyment of the trio, excepting now 
broidered by herself, to hold the letters that she was/and then “some old friends of papa, to whom we 
to write. He saw her off first, under the care of an!must be civil; not,”’ said Laura, * but that I would 
old servant, to the village where she was to stay. She| put up with one and all, excepting that odious Sir John 
waved her white handkerchief from the window as! Belmore.” 


long as she could see her lover, and a little longer, and Edward had been in town two months and a fort- 
then sank back in a flood of * falling pearl, which|night, when one evening Julia—they had been sing- 
men call tears.” ing ** Meet me by moonlight alone ’’—asked him to 


Edward was as wretched, and he was also exceed-|breakfast with them. “I have,’’ said she, * some 
ingly uncomfortable, which helps wretchedness on|commissions, and papa will trust me with you. He 
very much. It was a thorough wet day—all his things | breakfasted, and attended the blue-eyed Julia to Swan 
were packed up—for he himself was to start in the|and Edgar’s. ** Now I have some conscience!” ex- 
afternoon when the mail passed through—and never|claimed she, with one of her own sweet languid 
was a young gentleman more utterly at aloss what to/smiles. Julia had an especially charmjng smile—it 
do with himself. In such a case an affair of the|so flattered the person to whom it was addressed. It 
heart is a great resource; and young Rainsforth got| was that sort of smile which it is impossible to help 
upon the coach-box looking quite unhappy enough to!taking as a personal compliment. “I have a little 
satisfy the people of Allerton. It must be owned that! world of shopping to do—bargains to buy—netting 
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silks to choose; and you will never have patience t Edward certainly felt as littie fear as a gentleman 
wait. Leave me here for an hour, and then come back’ well cauld do, under the circumstances. He, there- 
—now be punctual. Let me look at your watch—ah!) fore, lost no time in telling Miss Alford that his hap- 
it is just eleven. Good-bye, I shall expect you exact- piness was in her hands. She received the intelli- 
ly at twelve.” gence with a pretty look of surprise. 

She turned into the shop with a most becoming * Really,’’ exclaimed she, ** [I never thought of you 
blush, so pretty, that Edward had half a mind to! but asa friend; and last night 1 aecepted Sir John 
have followed her in, and quoted Moore’s lines— | Belmore! As that is his cabriolet, 1 must go down 

to the library to receive him; we should be so inter- 
pebeve here with morning visiters !” 
She disappeared, and at that moment Edward heard 
but a man has a natural antipathy to shopping, and! Jylia’s voice singing on the stairs. It was the last 
even the attraction of a blush, and a blush especially | duet that the y had sung together. 
of that attractive sort, one on your own account—even 
that was lost in the formidable array of ribands, silks, | 
and bargains— 


“Oh! let me only breathe the air, 
The blessed air that’s breathed by thee 


” 


* Who shall school the heart’s affection 
Who shall banish its regret? 


If vou blame my deep dejection, 
“ Bought because they may be wanted Teach | : 
. “ each, 


] ’ oh, teach me to forget 
Wanted because they may be had.” ‘ 


Accordingly, he lounged into his club, and the hour| She entered, looking very pretty, but pale. ‘ Ah,” 
was almost gone before he arrived at Swan and Ed-|thought Edward, “she is vexed that I allowed my- 
gar’s. Julia told him she had waited, and he thought| self to be so engrossed by her sister Jast night.” ° 
—What a sweet temper she must have not to show} * So you are alone,”’ exclaimed she. **I have such 
the least symptom of dissatisfaction ! on the contrary,/a piece of news to tell you! Laura is going to be 
her blue eyes were even softer than usual. By the| married to Sir John Belmore. How can she marry a 
time they arrived at her father’s door, he had also ar-| man she positively despises ?” 

rived at the agreeable conclusion, that he could do no ‘*It is very he artless,” replied Edward with great 
wrong. ‘They parted hastily, for he had a tiresome| emphasis. 

business appointment; however, they were to meet) « Nay,” reptied Julia, “but Laura could not live 
in the evening, and a thousand little tender things| without gaiety. Moreover, she is ambitious. I can- 
which he intended to say occupied him till the end of! not pretend to judge for her; we never had a taste in 
his walk. common.” 

When the evening came, and after a toilet of that! «* You,’’ said Edward, “ would not have so thrown 
particular attention which in nine cases out of ten one | yourself away ! 
finds leisure to bestow on oneself, he arrived at Mr.| «Ah! no,’? answered she, looking down, “ the 
Alford’s house. The first object that caught his at-|heart is my world.”?” And Edward thought he had 
tention was Laura looking, as the Americans say,/never se¢ n anything so lovely as the deep blue eyes 
“dreadful beautiful.” She had ona pink dress, di-|that now looked up full of tears. 
rect from Paris, that flung around its own atmosphere} 
de rose, and ge could be more finished than her 
whole ‘ensemble, Not that Edward noted the exquisite 
perfection of all the feminine and Parisian items which Whither Edward might have floated on the tears of 
completed her attire, but he was struck by the general | ihe « dove-eved Julia’ must remain a question ; for 
effect. He soon found himself, he scarcely knew how, | a¢ that moment—a most unusual oceurrence in a 
quite devoted to her; and his vanity was flattered, for! ,orning—-Mr. Alford came into his own drawing- 
she was the belle of the evening. —— 

Itis amazing how much our admiration takes its} «So. Madam,” he exclaimed in a voice almost 
tone from the admiration of others ; anc when to that inarticulate from anger. ‘*I know it all. You were 
is added an obvious admiration of ourselves, the} married to Captain Dacre yesterday; and you, Sir,” 
charm is irresistible. “ Be sure,” said Laura, in that toring to Edward, “ made yourself a party to the 
low, confidential whisper, which implies that only to) shameful de ception.” . 
one could it be addressed, “if you see me bored by| «No. jnt rrupted Julia; “Mr. Rainsforth be- 
that weariful Sir John Belmore, to come and make |jjeyed me to be in Swan and Edgar's sh p the whole 
me waltz. Really, papa’s old friends make me quite time. The fact was, I only passed through it.” 
undutifual !”’ There was asmile accompanying the} pqward stood aghast. So the lady, instead of 
words which seemed to say, that it was not only to] i.e and ribands. was buying, pe rhaps, the dearest 
avoid Sir John that she desired to dance with himself. |}areain of her life. A few moments convinced him 

lhe evening went off most brilliantly ; and Edward) that pe was de trop; and he left the father storming, 
went home with the full intention of throwing him-| and the dau ghter in hysterics. 
self at the fascinating Laura’s feet the following} Q, his arrival at his lodgings, he found a letter 
morning; and, what is much more, he got up with| from his guardians, in which he found the following 
the same resolution. H« hurried to Harley- street.| entered among other items:—* Miss Emily Wor. 


“ Ah, too convincing, dangerously dear, 
In woman's eye, th’ unanswerable tear.” 


and—how propitious the iates are ~~ times '—found thington has been ill, but is now recovering.” Edward 
the dame de ses se alone. An offer is certainly aj eared, at this moment, very little about the health or 
desperate act. The cavalier— sickness of any woman in the world. Indeed, he 


“ Longs to speak, and yet shrinks back, rather thought Emily’s illness was a judgment upon 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill her. If she had answered his letter, he would have 
Be but a moment.” been saved all his recent mortification. He decided 
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on abjuring the flattering and fickle sex for ever, and immediately. 1 must be off to London in the course 


” 


turned to his desk to look over some accounts to of half an hour. 


which he was referred by his guardians. While toss- During this half hour he despatched his luncheon, 
ing the papers about, half-listless, half-fretful, what and,—for Lord Elmsley was a perfectly well-bred 
should cateh his eye but a letter with the seal not man,—despatched the followi g note to Miss Worth- 
broken! He started from his seat in consternation. ington, whom he was to have met that morning t 


Why, it was his own epistle to Miss Worthington !|show her the remains of the he ronry :— 
No wonder that she had not written; . did not even “My dear Miss Worthington 


know his address. All the horrors of his conduct; “ Hurried as I am I do not forget to return the 
now stared him full in the face. Poor, dear, deserted! volume of Lord Byron you so obligingly Jent me. 
Emily, what must her feelings have been !—He could | How I envy you the pow r of remaining in the coun- 
not bear to think of them. He snatched up a pen,|try this delightful season—while 1 am forced to im- 
wrote to his guardians, declaring that the illness of}mure myself in hurried and noisy London. Allow 
his beloved Emily would, if they did not yield, in-|me to offer the best compliments of 

duce him to take any measure, however desperate ; ** Your devoted servant, 

1 that he insisted on being allowed permission ‘* ELmsiey.” 
visit her. Nothing but his own eyes could satisfy No wonder that Emily tore the note which she re- 
him of her actual recovery. He also wrote to Emily,|ceived with smiles and blushes into twenty pieces, 
enclosed the truant letter, and the following day set\and did not get up to breakfast the next day. The 
off for Allerton. next week she had a bad cold, and was seated in a 

In the meantime what had become of the fair dis-, most disconsolate-looking attitude and shawl, when ; 
consolate? Emily had certainly quite fulfilled her|letter was brought in. It contained the first epistl 


duty of being miserable enough in the first instance. of Edward’s, and the following words in the en- 
N thing could be duller than the little village i velope :— ‘ 

which was consigned the Ariadne of Allerton. Day «“ My adored Emily, 

alter day she roamed—not al yng the be ach, bul long se y ou may forgive me—I cannot forgive myself, 
the fields towards the post-office, for the letter which.| Only imagine that the inclosed letter has by some 
like the breeze in Lord Byron’s calm, “came not.” strange chance remained in my desk, and I never dis- 
A fortnight elapsed, when one morning, as she was covered the error till this morning. You would par- 
crossing the grounds of a fine but deserted place in don meif you knew all I have suffered. How I have 
the neighbourhood, she was so much struck by the r¢ pre ached you! I he pe to see you to-morrow, for ] 
beauty of some » pink May, that she stopped to gather cannot rest till 1 hear from your own lips that you 
it;—alas! like most other ple isures, it was outo! her have forgiven 

reach. Suddenly, a very elegant looking young man “Your faithful and unhappy 

emerged from one of the winding paths, and insisted * Epwarp.” 
on gathering it for her. The flowers were so beauti-| That very morning Emily left off her shawl, and 


ful, when gathered, that it was impossible not to say discovered that a walk would do her good. The 

something in their praise, and flowers lead to many Jovers met the next day, each looking a little pale— 

ther subjects. Emily discovered that she was talk- which each set down to their own account. Emily 

ing to the pri pric tor of the place, Lord Elmsley,—and, returned to Allerton, and the town was touched to 

of course, apologised for her intrusion. He equally, the very heart by a constancy that had stood such a 
ir 


of course, declared that his or inds were only too test. 


happy in having so fair a guest. ** Three months’ absence,”’ as an old ladv observed, 
Next they met by chance again, and, at last, the;+« js a terrible trial.”?. The guardians thought so too 
| 


or ly thir 4 that made Emily relapse into her former —and the marriage of Emily Worthington to Ed- 
languor was—a wet day; for then there was no chance ward Rainsforth soon completed the satisfaction oi 
of seeing Lord Elmsley. The weather, however, the town of Allerton. During the bridal trip, the 


was, generally speaking, delightful—and they met, | young couple were one wet day at an inn looking 
nd talked about Lord Byron—nay, read him together, |over a newspaper together, and there they saw—th 


—and Lord Elmsley confessed that he had never un-} marri ige of Miss Smith with the Earl of Elmsley— 
derstood his beauties before. They talked also of the/and of Miss Alford with Sir John Belmore. I] never 


heartlessness of the world; and the delights of soli-|heard that the readers made either of them any re- 
tude in a way that would have charmed Zimmerman.| mark as they read. ‘They returned to Allerton, lived 
One morning, however, brought Lord Elmsley a let-| very happily, and were always held up as touching 
ter. It was from his uncle, short and sweet, and ran instances of first love and ec nstancy—in the 19th 
i—— lcentury. 
‘My dear George, ; 
‘* Miss Smith's guardians have at last listened to 
reason—and allow that your rank is fairly worth her 
gold. Come up, therefore, as soon as you can and 
preserve your interest with the lady. What a lucky [THE DUCHESS CAROLINE OF WURTEMBERG 
fellow you are to have fine eyes—for they have car-| 
ried the prize for you! However, as women are in-| [The following singular story emanates from one 
constant olatantlies at the best, I advise you to|of the Imperial Chamberlains, who alleges that he 
lose no time in securing the heiress. |heard it related by Napoleon himself, one evening, at 
“* Your affectionate uncle, |Malmaison. The conversation happening to turn on 
“E.”  |the Princess of Wurtemberg, the Emperor addressed 
said the Earl, “to order post-horses|to his Chamberlain the following question :-—] 
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‘«* How old is the present King of Wurtemberg ?” 

“He is no longer a young man, sire. Frederick 
William is seventy. He was born in 1734. 
butel ; and he became a widower in S¢ ptember 1788.” 

* Yes, he became a widower,” remarked the Em- 
peror. 

The tone of voice in which Napoleon uttered these 
words riveted the attention of every one present. A 
dead pause ensued, and the Emperor himself broke 
silence by narrating the following story :— 

“On the 4th of October, 1781, about eight o’clock 
in the morning, a man called on M. Dietrich, the Pre- 
teur* of Strasburg. The servant, when he entered to 
announce the visiter to his master, looked pale and 
terrified, * What is the matter, Franz ? inquired th 
Preteur. Sir said the servant, trembling. — 
‘Why do you not answer ?’— Sir,’ replied Franz, ‘it 
is the Executioner.”-—* What can he want? No matter. 
Show him in and go away.’ 

“ The Executioner of Strasburg was a man infinite- 
ly superior to those who in other countries exercise 
his fearful calling. He was pious and well-informed. 
He had studied surgery, and was skilful in curing 
fractures and setting broken limbs. His gratuitous 
services in this way had conferred on him a sort of 
popularity among the poorer classes. They pitied 
rather than despised him; yet his presence seldom 
failed to excite an invincible feeling of terror. 

** When introduced into the presence of the Preteur, 
an expression of gravity, even greater than usual, was 
observable in his countenance. 

“* What have you to say to me?’ inquired 
Dietrich. 

“*] come,’ replied the Executioner, ‘to discharge 
a duty imposed on me by the imperative mandates of 
my conscience. I entreat, sir, that you will receive 
a disclosure which I wish to make to you, and that 
you will write it down as I deliver it. It is an affair 
of great importance, and I must state it in detai] ; for 
to a due consideration of all the facts I look for my 
justification.’ J; 

“Tt will readily be supposed that these preliminary 
remarks excited the curiosity of the Preteur. He im- 
mediately seated himself at his writing-table, and tl 
Executioner thus commenced his extraordinary dis- 
closure :— 





M. 


“* About a week ago, that is to say, on the night of 
the 26th of last month, I was at home in my retired 
dwelling, in the suburb of Kiel, on the right bank of 
the Rhine. It was past midnight. I had gone to bed, 
and I was suddenly startled by a loud knocking a 
my door. My old housekeeper being awakened by 
the noise, hurried down stairs to open the door. She 
was not alarmed, for | am frequently knocked up at 
all hours of the night, by poor persons, who come to 
solicit those acts of service which I am too happy in 
being able to render to my suffering fellow-creatures. 
I had also risen, and was proceeding down stairs, 
when I discovered that the poor old woman was dis-| 
puting with two men, whose faces were masked, and | 
who were holding a pistol to her throat. 

“* Murder me,’ she exclaimed, ‘but spare my mas-| 
ter."—-* No harm will betide him,’ said one of the two 


——_— 


} 


* The functions of a Preteur are equivalent to those| 
of Mayor, but he is invested with more extensive autho. 
rity. 


In 1780 
he married Princess Caroline of Brunswick Wolfen-| 


a suite of several apartments. 
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men. ‘On the contrary, he will be largely rewarded. 


But he must go with us immediately. His life de- 
pends on his compli ince.” 
“+ Seeing me staircase, the men 


at my breast. 


descending the 


rushed upon me, and levelled the pistol 
In the first moment of my alarm Limagined that they 
had come to take revenge on me for an execution 
which had been ordered by the king, and a natural im- 
pulse prompted me toimplore that they would spare my 


life. * Your life is not in danger,’ said they, ‘if you 
obey us punctually Sut if you manifest the least 
hesitation, rest assured that your death is certain. 


Provide yourself with your best axe, and we must tie 
a bandage over your eyes; be silent and follow us.’ 
All this time the pistol was pointed at me. Resist- 
ance was vain, and I accordingly submitted to their 


commands, My eyes were band ived, and | was he Ip- 
ed into a carriage, in which the two strangers Imme- 


diately seated themselves, and the horses set off at a 
gall p. I left my old housekeeper st petrified 
by terror and amazement: and as we drove off I heard 
one of the men tell her, that if she did not carefi lly 


conceal her knowledge of their secret visit, my doom 
was sealed, 

«+ T rode on in a painful state of perplexity. I com- 
mended myself to the Holy Virgin, to whom I men- 
tally addressed a prayer. ‘After having invoked the 


holy name of the Mother of Christ, I felt my mind 


somewhat more at ease, and I tried to discover in 
what direction we were travelling. On this point] could 
arrive at no satisfactory conjecture ; bet according to 
the best calculation I could make, the journey must 
have occupied between eighteen and twenty hours. 
On reaching the place of our destination | was care- 
fully assisted out of the carriage. The two strangers 
arranged themselves on either side of me, and each 


Having walked in this 
ascended a 


took hold of one of my arms. 
way for the space of a few minutes, we 


staircase, which appeared to be very spacious, judg- 
ing from the resounding noise of our fi otsteps. I 
was then led into a large apartment, where the band- 


age was removed from my eyes. In 


that it was still day-light ; 


yw discov ered 


but the sun was setting. 


““¢ A sumptuous repast was served, consisting of 
the most exquisite dishes; but I could not help re- 
marking that the allowance of wine was very sparing. 
At night-fall I was directed to hold myself in readi- 
ness to perform my duty of executioner, by decapi- 


tating a person who had been condemned to death. 
} the 
ramo- 


which 
oh I had never, f 
ment, misapprehended the m my 

yurney, yet, when that motive was thus formally an- 
nounced, a thrill of horror unnerved me. ut I re- 
covered my presence of mind, and I was expostulating 
with all the energy I could command, 
whose voice ! had not 

’ 


inured to t 


Though long 
law imposes on me, and thor 


tives of strange 


when a person, 


hitherto heard, said, in a tone 


of calm decision, * Do as you are required, and with- 


out hesitation, otherwise you merely seal your own 
doom without being able to avert that of the culprit.’ 

***] found that further protestation would be vain, 
and, yielding to compulsion, I consented. I repent 
my weakness, and bitterly reproach myself for it; 
but it was certainly a case in which the law of neces- 
sity was implacable. The axe was placed in my 
hands, a black veil was thrown over my head, and 
two men, grasping my arms, conducted me through 
At lenoth we entered 
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a room larger than the rest, and there my conductors 'darted a scrutinizing glance at his auditors, as if ar ing 
halted. ‘The black veil was removed from my face, ious to ascertain what effect his story had produc: " p 
and I beheld in the centre of the room a scaffold, rais- That effect was most powerful; a sensation of m tiv 
ed to the height of about three feet from the ground. gled horror and amazement pervaded every one pre- ‘ 
A black velvet drapery covered the w d-work, and sent. rb 
that part of the floor immediately round it was strew-| Josephine was the first who ventured to bre oe 
ed with a thick layer of red-coloured saw-dust. I silence. * Mon Dieu! Bi naparte,”’ she exclaime ay 
was in a painful state of anxiety, and bewildered in a ** why do you tell these horrid stories? You do itt by 
maze of conjecture, respecting t victim on whom I frighten us.” hin 
was destined to strike the fatal blow. My conjecture Napolean smiled g od-humouredly, and sa wit 
was soon at an end. In afew moments a female was'|* Silence, Ji sephine! hear the story to an en arri 
led, or rather carried into the room. She was of tall| Then turning to me, he said,—** What do you thi he | 
stature, and her complexion was brilliantly fair. Her was the result of the despatch sent to Baron de Br sav 
ight hair, of which she appeared to have a great pro- teuil ?’’—* I cannot guess, Sire.”—**I will tell ye wo! 
fusion, was confined under a cap of black crape. Her) ‘Two weeks elapsed, and at the expiration of t firs! 
dress, which was of black velvet, was confined a lit- time M. Dietrich received a packet transmitted to h tifu 
tle above the ancles by a purple silk cord; her hands by the Governor of Strasbure. It enclosed a lett ni 
were also bound by silken cords of the same colour. from the minster, M. de Breteuil, which was couch 
Her face was concealed by a mask, so that no part of nearly in the following terms :— 
her person was visible except herneck and shoulders,| *I have laid before the King the written copy 
which was dazzingly white. She made no complaint, |the deposition which you forwarded to me, and I ha “ 
and offered no resistance, and as she approached I received his Majesty’s commands respecting it. It the 
perceived with increased horror that her mouth was the King’s desire that the individual who made | lette 
gagged. Eight or ten men, all of whom were masked, disclosure shall keep the sum of money that has be bilit 
raised her on the scaffold ; she inclined her head, and presented to him, and his majesty adds a sum hety 
laid itonthe block. . . . I need say no more!— equal amount on condition that inviolable secrecy be the 
I trust that Heaven will forgive me, I doubt not that observed respecting ail that has passed.” Prin 
the victim was a person of illustrious rank, and 1) ‘“ Now,” pursued Napoleon, “I will give you th to hi 
should not be surprised to hear that all the Courts of| key to this adventure, which is of a nature not so rar takir 
Europe have gone into mourning. as may be supposed in the history of courts. frst 
‘©* Having performed my horrible task, I was con- “The Duke of Wurtemberg contracted a secor for J 
ducted back to 1 partment in which | had partaken marriage about nine years after the death of his firs “ 
of the repast on my first arrival. ‘There I found the wife. He was united during my second campaign stten 
table replenished, and now several bottles of wine) Italy, to Charlotte Augusta Matilda, Princess Roy seve! 
placed on it. 1 sat down for a few moments to com- of England, and eldest daughter of George III. H es 
pose myself, ertain what was to be my fate, but was at that time only Prince Royal of Wurtemberg etter 
perf etly resigned to the will of God. ind he succeeded his father on the 19th December that | 
“+ After the pse of a little time I again stepped 1797. Wurtemberg had made common cause wit voice 
into the carriage, f wed by my two masked com- the Germanic empire against France; but the Prine: f wi 
panions We rneved | that night and a part of on his succession to the Ducal throne, hastened t ive 
the following day. Nearly twenty hours elapsed be- conclude peace with us. He wrote to me, and his & jin, 
fore | re ved my me, at the door of which I was/letters were couched in friendly terms. I answer nd i 
set down, and a purse, containing two hundred French him in the same tone, and we maintained a pretty 01 
louis, was presented to me. Here is the money, M. regular correspondence until my departure for Egypt “7 
Dietrich, I place it in your hands, and beg you will| After that time Oe " . . ventu 
make whatever use of it you think fit. I wasexpress-|. . * [Here Napoleon suddenly stopped short, as wena 
ly recomme d to observe the most inviolable silence |if fearful of saying too much respecting his then exist- endi 
respecting this extraordinary event. * On your discre- :pe 
tion,’ said the two masked men, * your safety depends * I am enabled to fill up, at least in part, the void | t he 
Any attempt to discover the secret of this affair will here by Napoleon. The correspondence between Gener been 
prove ulterly vain, an lif you reve | to any one what B ynaparte, und the Duke of Wurtemberg was resun ~ondu 
has transpired, the disclosure will be at once fatal to immediately after the return of the former from Egypt nds 
vourself and to those who receive it.’’ I'he Duke was among the first to recognise the Consular Will 
' The Preteur of Strasburg listened with deep | Government, and he received his reward at the negotiati fused 
interest and attention to the tragical and mysterious of the treaty of Luneville, when he was raised to the r reiect, 
history related by the Executioner. He declined to/of Elector. In 1805, during the first campaign of Vien epen 
take charge of the two hundred louis which the Ex- received the Emp ror in his states in a style of mag adin 
ecutioner wish 1 to lodge in his hands. ‘If you will nificence worthy of Louis XIV. Th Empe ror then s “a 
not receive the money,’ said the executioner, ‘1 will to him: * Duke, you wert my cousin before; but hen on 
dispose i itin naving for masses, ind relieving the forth you shall be — broth r."—* Does your Majesty . ey 
rs 1uthorize me to take the title of King.”—* Yes, you have t r. 
wants of the poor. His deposition was read over [0 | -entiments of a King, and you deserve to be one. I { “T 
him by the Preteur, ind, after signing it, he took his assured that you know how to command the respect t the 
leave your subjects.’—Napoleon here alluded to the confi nto a 
** As soon as he was gone, the Preteur put the do- which the Duke of Wurtembe rg had maintained against ar co! 
cument under cover, carefully sealed it, and sent it by |the nobility of his dominions. The nobles wished to assert rroune 
a confidential courier to the Baron de Breteuil, who | their independence, but their attempts were frustrated | ave e 
was then at the head of the French Cabinet.” the resolute determination of a Prince, whose pride and ate st 
At this point of his narrative Napolean paused, and |energy of mind recommended him to the Emperor. ments 
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THE DUCHESS CAROLINE OF WURTEMBERG. 


ing relations with the Duke of Wurtemberg. After|devised for his destruction. In each of these corri- 
a pause of a few moments he thus resumed his narra-|dors, descending from story to story, a few boards 
tive:— were removed from the flooring, which boards were 

“The Duke of Wurtemberg’s first wife, who was afterwards neatly fitted into their places, but left un- 
1 beautiful and accomplished woman, was accused of | fastened, so as to form a succession of trap-doors. The 
young page |unfortunate page, having no idea of the gulf that 


regarding with too favourable an eye a 3 

in the service of the Duke. This page, emboldened | was ready to open beneath his feet, was at the usual 
by the kindness which the Princess extended to}hour hurrying from his own apartments to those of 
him, took the liberty of quitting the Ducal states|the Princess. He had not advanced more than a few 
without the permission of his illustrious master. On| yards from his own door, when the flooring gave way 
arriving at the frontier, he alighted at an'inn, where|under his feet. He struggled to save himself, but in 
he ordered supper. On sitting down to the table he|vain: he was dashed from a fearful height to the 
saw inscribed on one of the Dresden china plates, the| flooring of the last corridor, immediately above the 
words, Heturn or tremble! He did return, At the|Princess’s chamber. The ceiling of this apartment 
first meal to which he sat down in the palace, a beau-|had, of course, been left untouched ; but the removal 
tiful glass, of rock crystal, was presented to him, and | of the flooring above it rendered it sufficiently fragile. 


mn it were inscribed, in letters of gold, the words,|It immediately yielded beneath the weight of the fall- 


Depart or tremble! He would have been wise had he ling body ; and in another moment the lifeless and mu- 
obeyed this second mandate as readily as he did the/|tilated remains of the page lay at the feet of the 
first; but love is venturous, and the page remained. | princess. 

“Rumour adds that the Prince Royal repaired to} ‘ The sudden horror rendered her for some time in- 
the father of the page, aud laid before him several |sensible: her attendants, alarmed by the dreadful 
letters, the perusal of which proved bey« nd the possi-|crash, rushed in, and the apartment was soon filled 
bility of doubt the existence of a criminal intimacy|by persons from the most distant parts of the palace. 
between the wife of one party and the son of the} Most of them were lost in conjectures respecting the 
ther. * Pronounce sentence on the culprit,’ said the|cause of the tragical event; but there were a few to 
Prince. The father, without uttering a word, is said | whom that cause was sufficiently well known. These 

have raked out the ashes from under the grate, and {latter attributed it to the decayed state of the building, 
taking the poke r, traced in the dust three letters, the|and under pretence of preventing any recurrence of 
first of which was T’, and the Jast D ( Zod, the German |the accident, all the corridors were fastened up, until 
for Death.) the flooring was completely repaired. Thus the mul- 

ffair merely as a melancholy ac- 





“A council was immediately summoned. It was|titude regarded the a 
attended by the principal members of the ec ibinet, and | cident, unattended by any mysterious circumstances. 
several of the Prince’s relatives. They were re-|The Princess recovering herself sufficiently, under- 

ested to examine, with the utmost attention, the|stood the fate that awaited her. It is possible that 
etters above-mentioned. Al! concurred in declaring |she then regretted her refusal to accept the assistance 
that the proof of criminality was but too ¢ vident. One| of Count C——. Now, she knew not where to find 
voice was raised to propose an arrangement, by virtue | him. In this deplorable situation she resolved to quit 

f which a divorce might be obtained. A near rela-|the dominions of her father-in-law. She communi- 


tive of the unfortunate Princess opposed that sugges-| cated her intention to her principal femme de chambre 


1, and firmly maintained that nothing but a severe|whom she implored to assist her in escaping from 
ind irrevocable punishment could avenge the injured | enemies, in whose hands she felt assured that her life 
nour of the Prince. This opinion was adopted.|was not secure. The femme de chambre threw herself 
«The council broke up, and the individual who had |at her mistress’s feet, and thanked her for this proof 
ventured to raise the voice of mercy in behalf of the|of her confidence. She assured the Princess that she 


wretched princess hastened to warn her of her im-|was both able and willing to aid her. Her brother, 


ending danger. He even offered to secure her es-|she said, was attached to the police department, and 
ipe from Wurtemberg that very night, on condition | with the assistance of his agents, it would be easy to 
f her promising never more to see the page who had|resecue the Princess from her persecutors. It was 
been the partner of her guilt. It wae proposed to/jagreed that on the following night the Princess and 
conduct her to Scotland, where a castle in the High-|her attendant should escape from the palace, by asub- 
inds would be assigned as her place of residence.|terraneous passage, which led through some ancient 


} 


Will it be believed that the infatuated princess re-| vaults to a retired house beyond the boundaries of the 
fused to abandon her paramour. She so positively |city. There a carriage was to be in readiness for 
rejected the condition on which the safety of her life| them. 
epended, that Count C , who had declared his} ‘* Assured of her own safety, the unfortunate Prin- 
adiness to protect her, abandoned her to her fate,/cess was reflecting with bitter regret on the fate of 
bserving, ‘I believed that I was tendering my assis-|her lover, when she received a message from her kus- 
lance to a penitent woman, and not to a hardened sin-| band, requesting an interview with her. Instead of 
ner.’ granting this interview, she listened only to the dic- 
“The page lodged in the palace ; his chamber was | tates of her passion and her pride. She wrote to the 
it the uppermost part of the building; the door opened | sovereign master of her destiny anote to the follow- 
nto a long corridor, beneath whieh there was a simi-| ing effect :— 
ar corridor or passage, at every story, down to the *** You have shed the blood of a blameless victim. 
ground floor of the palace. It was known that the;I alone am guilty. You will have to answer for his 
age every night passed along this corridor to a pri-|death in the presence of God, where probably you 
tate staircase, by which he descended to the apart-| will likewise have to answer for mine. If you were 
ments of the Princess. A most singular plan was/capable of being just, | would bow to you as my 
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judge; but I feel too well convinced that you desire cloak, or rather a sack of black satin; and, to com. 


to be not my judge but my executioner. I will not 
see you; and may Heaven’s vengeance await you!’ 
«Such a letter could not fail to exasperate the al- 
ready irritated feelings of a betrayed husband. Night 
arrived. The Princess had collected, in a large casket 
her diamonds, her gold, and her letters. She retired 
her usual hour; but no sooner had her at- 


to rest al 


tendants withdrawn than she arose and dressed her- 
self, assisted by her confidential femme de chaml 

She wrapped herself in a large silk cloak, such as 
was vsually worn by females of the middle rank in 
that part of Germany. She hoped, by help of this 
disguise, to elude observation. Quitting the Ducal 
partime ts, the Princess and her attendant descended 
4 narrow staircase, and the passed along a corridor 
which was parallel with the kitchens, which received 
its light from them. Some of the servants wer: up 


Princes 8S couravge- 


ously pursued ner course. 

+ There still remained a long range of passages to bs 
passe | hen, on opening a door, the keys which the 
fem carried fell from her hand. The noise 
alarmed the fugitives; fortunately it was heard only 
by ves, they c their keys and 
ce ' 

* They now entered a spa s vault, in which they 
had vanced some distance, when they were stopped 
DY at sed ¢ r lhis w € ist door they had t 
pass within the w 8 olf the casi W hat was their 
distress on finding that none of their keys would fit 


the ] ck t 


that this key must have 
and that they had omitted 
to pick it up. It was igreed that the femme de cham- 
) eoenst 
should wait unti! she returned. She waited alone and 
in profound darkness. A considerable time had elaps-| 
Princess listened anxiously for the ap- 
proaching footsteps of her companion ; but she listen- 
ed in vain. What could detain her? Had she been 
betrayed her mistress. 
the painful suspense, the} 


ed, and the 


surprised, or could she have 
Unable 
Princess resolved to go in search of her attendant. 
But how or where was she to find the door of the} 
ently inspires courage. To} 


longer to endure 


vault. Excess of fear fre 
find the outlet of the va 


no better plan than to w 


itshe thought she could adopt 
ilk straight forward until her] 
yntact with the wall. Having reach- 
her hand upon it, and groped 
reached an opening, which | 
She en- 
tered a narrow passage c mmunicating with the vault, 

long cautiously, in order to avoid 
which lay! 


hands came ine 
ed the w il , Sne ke pt 
her way along, until she 
assured her that she had oaine d the door. 


and was creeping 
fragments of stone 
scattered here and there; suddenly she was startled 
by the sound of footsteps above her head, and a gleam 


of light penetrating through a narrow grating, ret ler- 
ed her in an 1 


stum ing against some 





s 


The 
ices was heard, and in a few moments the 


stant motionless as a statue. 


sound of v 


Princess was roughly seized by the two arms, and 
dragged trom the spot in which she had been stand- 
ing, transfixed with terror. The violence of her as- 


sailants roused her from her insensibility ; she shriek- 
led, and called loudly for help. Her cries 
she was thrown brutally on the 
Her supplications 


ed, strugg 
were 
greund, and bound hand and fvot. 


} 


for mercy were unheeded: she was enveloped in a 


unheeded : 





ptO-| PROM THE INHABITANTS OF THE 


CONDOLENCE. 


plete the outrage, a gag was forced into her mouth, 
From that moment God alone heard her complaints,” 

Here the Emperor ceased to speak, and after a few 
moments’ silence the Empress said, with profound 
emotion, ** Gracious Heaven! was this the fate of the 
first wife of the Duke of Wurtemberg? And was she 
the victim who perished by the hand of the Execu. 
tioner of Strasburg ?”’ 

«So report affirmed,” resumed Napoleon. “ But 
the public voice is always so ready to calumniate th 
great, that we ought not to give too ready credence to 
popular rumour. The mention of the name of th 
Elector of Wurtemberg reminded me of this sad story, 
I related it, because 1 knew it would interest you; 
but for its truth or falsehood I do not take up 
me to be responsible. Believe it or not, as y 


please.” 


From the Court Journa 


ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE 

WO LONDON ZOOLOGICAL Gal 
DENS, TO JACK, THE OURANG-OUTANG, IN THE JARDIN Dfs 
PLANTE 


We, your admirers in other land, 
Whose bos 
More freely than ir veins beneath the lancet, 
Commit into your almost human hand 

Don’t think that we romance it 
A short address, which though you cannot read, 


You have 


ms ble t d 


1 genius that can understand. 


We, the Giraffes (the ¢ ompany’s, and Cross’s) 
The Lions, Elephants, Rhinuceroses, 
The Tigers, Leopards, Camels, Wolves, and Bears, 
Bisons, and Gnus, 
And Kangaroos, 
Eagles and Pelicans in countless pairs, 
Ostriches, Vultures, Condors, Cranes and Owls, 
With other quadrupeds and fowls; 
Besides the Serpents, Tortoises, and Beavers, 
Parrots and Parroquets, 
Macaws and Doves, 
But chief the brilliant Mandrils, precious pets ! 
And the dear Monkeys, darling little loves! 
All these, 
Of sighs profound, sincere and sympathetic, 
Unite in homage due 
To the sick subject of fate’s fiercest fevers, 
And hope that you 
Are rather better after your emetic. 


and other heavers 


Oh! Jack! 
For s , familiar Man, 
Who loves to humble monkeys if he can, 
Has, while he worshipped, pitifully named you 
How weak are words (poor Homo’s proud inventiot 
To paint the dee p concern 
With which we burn, 
At hearing how old Destiny has lamed you. 
We mourn beyond all mention, © 
To think that all which will remain of him 
Whose glory never can be dim, 
May shortly be—his ashes in an urn, 
And—no, you leave no widow for a pension! 
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Is all your bliss 
Brought down to this! 
‘Then what is man, and what are monkeys, Jack ? 
Much, much the same, alack ! 


The same, not quite ; but trust us, as we live, 
’Tis the resemblance that man can’t forgive. 
Some of your friends here, though we all deplore 
Your dangerous illness, cannot help agreeing, 
That you are to be pitied much the more 
For being so very like a human being. 
Full many a tear 
We shed in fear. 
Lest you should fall to jealousy a prey, 
And have your dear life fondled quite away. 
We know how France affects to love, admire— 
How all the nation, 
Court, club, and coterie, about you rave ; 
How poets are prepared for an oration 
Over your grave. 
How all, in thinking of your death, expire. 
We know how Paris, in the olden age, 
Of three rare 
Deserved the precious prize, sv ripe and rich; 
While the charmed Paris of our presc nt page, 
Confesses that it sees, with eyelids wet, 
And sobbings that seem true, 
Beauty, and Majesty and Wisdom met, 
All three, in you! 


goddesses was doubtful which 


But Jack! now do you think— 


Your fine, bright, mind-lit eye just deigns to wink 


That this is quite sincere ? 
Is not their love a mask to hide their hate ? 
We think so here. 


What! would they bring you five-and-twenty doctors, 


Unless resolved to hasten on your fate ? 
Do people who wish well to man and mate 
Prescribe them proctors ? 
Would they have brought you one, 
If your wise nurses loved you as intensely 
As a fond monkey-mother loves her son! 
We question it immensely. 
What elephant could carry such concoctors, 
Nor bow to earth his knee s, 
Though strong as trunks of trees. 
* * * * * 


Oh, wo! oh, direst wo! 
Gods, whata go! 
Ihe news has just arrived—a paragraph 
Is just caught sight of by the tall giraffe, 
Stretching his neck into a neighbouring dwelling, 
And reading, while sweet tears are in his eyes, 
The tidings, which some gentleman is spelling! 
What grief, without surprise ! 
The long ears of the wild ass catch the tak 
jorne by the passing gale ; 
Oh, Jack illustrious, the morning paper 
Proclaims thee dust—and vapour ! 
But now again ;—a check to one’s affliction— 
The long giraffe an evening print espies, 
And reads with brightened eyes 


Blessings hang round his neck) a contradiction ! 


Ah! is the contradiction quite correct? 
It is—it is repeated— 
The Doctor is defeated! 
But soft— 
Sull you can not be safe ’midst such a sect ; 
And very oft, 
And very much, dear Jack, you may endure 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


. 


Ending with that, perchance, 
Common alike to England and to France— 
The Coffin, which physicians call a Cure. 
Yet softly—Jack, pray pardon us—farewell! 
For there’s the BELL ; 
Ciood bye—each brother here will be a weeper ; 
It's ringing still—don’t mind—'tis not your knell, 
But here’s the Keeper. 
We wish you better Jack! Excuse this rhyme 
Abruptly ended—but it’s FEEDING-TIME, 3 


From the Court Jour 


THE SNOW-STORM. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF MELENDEZ 


Fite bigh the cup! and let it flow 
With richest wine that Spain can yield— 
For, gazing on this wintry snow, 
My freezing blood sec ms half congeal’d 
How slowly through the tranquil air 
The feathery flakes in myriads fall! 
The buried landscape once so fair, 
Lies hid beneath an ermine pall. 


Let us from this warm cot survey, 

With thankful hearts the scene around ; 
Watching the snow wreaths fall away 

In cireles lightly to the 
How bends each shrub and forest tree. 


Jeneath the sudden weight oppress’d— 


ground. 


s if by magic, suddenly, 
Clad in a white and glittering vest! 


A veil of Nature’s own pure grace, 
Sparkling as crystal, swiftly hides 
Each dreary valley's altered tace, 
Dark rock, and sullen mountain sides ; 
The streamlet speeds a faster course, 
And soon by mightier torrents borne 
Prond, in the added water’s force, 
O’erleaps its fettered bounds in scorn. 


The rustic views with pensive eye 

His furrow's early labours gone, 
While scarcely able to desery 

His neighbour’s pastures from his own 
Each silent bird, with folded wing, 

Has shrunk within its nest for fear, 
Or seeks the shelter’d covering 

Of treacherous man’s asylums near. 


Now hath the careful shepherd told 
His bleating flock, and close together 
They timorous stand within the fold, 
All safely guarded from the weather ;— 
Swilt rides the storm in angry heaven! 
Faster the snow descends! is fast 
Before the gathering whirlwinds driven, 
To scatter in the northern blast! 


Let it ride on! The wine cup’s glow— 
With thou, my own Dorilla, near, 

And joys that only true hearts know, 
We brave the storm and laugh at fear. 

A bumper fill! and let the song 
Dispel this wintry gloom of ours— 
A health to Spring!” may Zepliyr’s throng 
Soon bring her, with a world of flowers! 
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From the Edinburgh Review 


4 Residence at Constantinople during a period includ- 
ing the Commencement, Progress, and Termination 
of the Greek and Turkish Revolutions, By the Rev. 
R. Wars, L. L. D. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1836. 


Ne of Années Par A. 
D. M. P. 1836. 


Constantinople. Braver, 


2 tomes 8vo. Paris : 

Tne first of these authors is doubtless known to 
many of our readers asa lively and entertaining writer, 
who has seen a good deal of some countries little vi- 
sited, and tells rambling stories with considerable 
success. We are at some loss to understand the 
motives which have at Jast induced him to give to the 
public a narrative of events which he witnessed so 
many years ago, W hen those events have lost much 
of that interest which once attached to them: nor does 
he afford us in his preface any very intelligible ac- 
count of his design. Many of the details of his resi- 
dence in Constantinople were already anticipated 
in a volume published eight years ago, containing the 
acconnt of his journey overland from that city : among 
which we have particularly noticed the curious ac- 
count of its ruins of ancient aqueducts, and several of 
his anecdotes respecting the Greek Revolution. Some 
of his narratives also, which are the most highly 
wrought into romantic shapes—for example, the earth- 
quake at Zante in the first volume, and the fire at 
Pera in the second—we have seen already, if we are 
not mistaken, in the pages of some periodical publi- 
cations. Allowing, however, for these little traits of 
professional authorship, his present work, although 
swelled to a very inconvenient and unnecessary bulk, 
contains much to interest the general reader. It has 
powerfully recalled our attention to times and occur- 
rences, which had been wellnigh effaced from our 
immediate remembrance by the rapid succession of 
events in Turkish history ;—occurrences of which 
the memory is painful and revolting in the extreme, 
but which must not be lost sight of; especially when 
the great political question of the East, and the cha- 
racter of the Ottoman nation and empire in connexion 
with it, are provoking so much of daily discussion 
amongst us. 

Dr. Walsh’s present publication contains, more- 
over, a variety of miscellaneous information about the 
manners and customs of the various nations inhabit- 
ing Constantinople. As far as his own experience 
as an eyewitness extends, he may be depended upon 
as a quick and curious observer, with considerable 
powers of description. But we have not the same 
reliance on his hearsay information; which he seems 
to have collected end retailed without taking much 
pains to sift the true or even the probable from the 
general mass. Witness his extraordinary story of a 
nation of half a million Nestorian Christians—living 
by themselves in a sort of happy valley on the banks 
of the Tigris—whom the Turks invaded in the begin- 
ning of the present century, and were repulsed with 
the loss of 100,000 men and five pachas! all of which 
he gravely reports on the authority of a“ Chaldean 
Bishop” passing through Constantinople. Much of 


his information is of a similar character—answers ob- 
tained to inquiries evidently directed at random, and 
from sources on which no credit could be safely re- 
posed. 

We have compared Dr. Walsh’s volumes with 





WALSH’S RESIDENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


jadministered them. 


tbose of Dr. Brayer, whose work appears second at 


the bead of our article.* This writer had the advan- 
tage of that more intimate acquaintance with the ha- 
bits and opinions of a people which the character of a 
physician affords, especially in the East, where that 
character stil! retains some of the mysterious respect 
paid it in the dark ages among onrselves. Dr. Brayer’s 
medical observations, and especially those on the 
treatment of the plague, which occupy the whole of 
his second volume, are, we have no doubt, extremely 
valuable. For the rest, his book has disappointed us. 
With the exception of a few good stories, there is 
little of that knowledge of the interior of Oriental 
life which we are led to anticipate from the opportu- 
nities of the writer. His general view of the Turkish 
character, both in its virtues and its defects, is pic- 
turesque, but evidently exaggerated. Their apathy 
and want of instruction, their fatalism, their religious 
fervour, their benevolence, their honesty and purity 
of life are all too highly coloured; as if the whole 
Ottoman population of Constantinople and its neigh- 
bourhood was fashioned exactly after that beaw ideal 
of a Turk, which poets and romancers have been 
pleased to portray. This is a common characteristic 
of French travellers, althongh by no means confined 
exclusively tothem. Whether a Frenchman has re- 
sided nine days or nine years among a foreign people, 
the result of his observations is sure to assume the 
shape of asystem. His lively imagination proceeds 
all at once to generalize the first facts which he may 
collect; and all his subsequent experience tends 
only to assist him in shaping and polishing more care- 
fully the original creature of his brain. One thing we 
learn from Dr. Brayer’s personal narrative: his expe- 
rience of practice at Constantinople, and especially 
among the Turks, presents no very comfortable pros- 
pect to poor and aspiring Frank physicians. The 
Turk is fond of medical visiters : the state of his pulse, 
the health of his own and his neighbours’ families are 
agreeable subjects of gossip to shorten the wearisome 
day of an Oriental. And nowhere has a physician 
less reproach or discredit to undergo in case of failure. 
It was the will of Allah that the means employed 
should not succeed: and no fault of the mortal who 
But on the other hand, he has 
neither thanks nor praise to expect for a cure; for 
that too was predestined, and he is only the appointed 
instrument. Formerly the provoking apathy of the 


| Turk was redeemed by his readiness and liberality in 


point of remuneration. But he is now grown poor ; 
and being just as fond as ever of chatting with his 


* The value of the statistical information to be derived 
from such works as those before us may be conjectured 
from comparing the two following accounts of the Raya 
population of Constantinople—the one by a writer who has 
resided four, the other nine years in that city ;— 

Srayer. Walsh. 

. 80,000 50,000 before revolution 
20,000 after it. 


Greeks, 


| Armenian Schismatics, 60,000 230,000 
Armenian Catholics, 40,000 6,000! 
Jews, ° 20,000 150,000 


Walsh's estimate comprises, it must be said, the villages 
on the Bosphorus. The extraordinary difference between 
him and Brayer on the subject of the Armenians may be 
partly accounted for by the fact, that the English writer 
takes his information without scruple from an Armenia® 


| Schismatic bishop. 
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physicians, his poverty has made him as ingenious as 
a Frank in the art of inveigling the practitioner into a 
consultation gratis; while he assumes to himself an 
unlimited latitude in taxing the infidel’s bills, when 
he deigns to pay them. 

To return to Dr. Walsh, with whom we are at pre- 
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Constantinople presented its usual appearance of dull 


tranguillity. But in the spring of 1821, the more ex- 
perienced Frank residents began to observe a change 
in the demeanour of the Turks, which raised the most 
boding apprehensions in their minds. The news of 
Ypsilante’s insurrection in Moldavia, the first out- 





sent chiefly concerned. Among all the graces which | break of Greek revolt had transpired. ‘The vast plan 
befit an Oriental traveller, heis particularly ambitious | of rebellion, conceived by the ardent and enterprising 
of exhibiting his proficiency as a scholar and an anti-|leaders of the Greeks, had been hitherto so carefully 
quarian. His pages are crowded with Greek and |concealed, that not a suspicion of it appears to have 
Lele quotations; and he would fain persuade us that /arisen either among Turks or Franks until the hour 
his time and labour were ardently devoted to the pur-|of its accomplishment. Ypsilante’s proclamation, in 
suit of objects of classical research, whenever he had | which he appealed tothe Emperor Alexander for sup- 
an opportunity of escaping from the immediate duties| port, and at the same time vaunted the approaching 
of his situation. He apologizes, in his preface, for|elevation of the Cross above the Crescent, was almost 
the extremely incorrect manner in which his book is/|the first circumstance which roused the Ottoman Go- 
printed : we will not therefore run the hazard of un-|vernment and population from its apathy. Alexander 
just accusation, by charging him with all the classical |replied to it, as the Russian Government has always 
slip-slop which defaces his work. But when wejreplied to the instances of those whom its intrigues 
found our scholar, nearly in the outset of his Oriental | have seduced into rebellion—he formally disavowed 
rambles, informing us that the works aKamAnTic| Ypsilante’s enterprise, and struck his name off the 
enikA on the frieze of Demosthenes’s Lantern at|list of his army. ‘The Sultan answered it, by appeal- 
Athens, prove that monument to have been erected “to/ing to the religion and loyalty of his Mussualman sub- 
some man of this name who was a conqueror injjects, and exhorting every man fo provide himself 
the games,”’ we began to think that his anxiety to| with arms. One hundred thousand armed Turks, from 


render services to the world of letters, in the way of 
lapidary research was a little thrown away. Thus 
far, however, our clerical auihor might still have 
passed muster, as well as ninety in a hundred of his 


boys of ten years and upwards, were now let loose 
against the Christians in the streets of Constantinople. 
They began with insult, from which they speedily 
proceeded to wanton murder and mutilation. The 


brethren of either University who amuse themselves | yataghans of the ‘Turkish desperadoes were exercised 
with summer tours in the regions of their classical|indiscriminately on the persons of the trembling 
recollections. But when we came to such passages|Greeks, who only ventured into the streets at the ha- 
as the following—* Parthenius, a Neapolitan poet,|zard of their lives ; and the poor Armenians, the most 
represents them (the Sciotes) as gaining the affection| peaceful and timid people in the world, came in for 
of strangers by their pleasing manners, kind services, | their share of the persecution, although most innocent 
and agreeable wine, * Necnon et placidi mores et amica|of its cause. * A fe'low of the new levies went into 
vinum vis Docta Animos capere officio,’ ” (vol. i. p.{the shop of an Armenian merchant, and chose some 
399.) ** Genuine Chian wine, made on the Arvisian|cloth for a pelisse: he was dissatisfied with the price 
plains, where, according to Virgil, vinanovum fande-|and went away. Next day he returned, said he 
vit calathis Arvisia nectar,”’ (vol. ii. p. 76)—we be-|would pay what was asked, and the shop keeper 
gan to suspect that the press might have been rather|stood over the cloth to measure it. The Armenians 
conveniently left without correction ; and the printer’s| wear a tall cap called a calpac, which is like an in- 
devil thus rendered responsible, as is sometimes the! verted sugar-loaf, the head being put into the small 
case, by a general salvo, for errors of all descriptions.|end. ‘Their capotes bave no capes, and a long naked 
Yet this is the writer who, in a preceding work, if we|neck always appears when they stoop. This presented 
recollect rightly, details to us how he astonished ajan object too tempting for the discontented ‘Turk : he 
Transylvanian innkeeper, by the smart application of|drew his yataghan, and with one blow severed his 
an epigram in Martial! This unfortunate taste for|head from his body. It fell into the piece of cloth he 
pretence and display often throws a suspicion on the| was purchasing; so he wraptit up and carried it off!” 
general credibility of the authors who indulge in it. |So accustomed are these industrious and unresisting 
Dr. Walsh left England in November, 1820, in the! people to the cruelties of the Government under which 
suite of Lord Strangford, who was then proceeding as|they live, that to have perished by the hand of the 
ambassador to the Porte. He passed by Gibraltar, |executioner is a kind of title to hereditary respect 
Malta, Corfu and Zante, in the latter of which places|among them. ‘They engrave the figure of their rela- 
it was his fortune to witness the terrible earthquake |tions on their tombs, suspended from gibbets, or with 
of December in that year. From the Ionian Islands/their heads between their legs! No Armenian, they 
the party proceeded to Milo, Athens, Naxia, and vi-|say, ever suffers for a crime; but when a Turkish 
sited the celebrated grotto of Antiparos. Our author,| grandee is deposed and slain, his Armenian bankers 
in pursuing his voyage, landed on the Plain of Troy,|and agents are involved in his calamity, and are 
ad again at Gallipoli, where he left the embassy, and| quietly made away with as a preliminary to the con- 
travelled by land to Constantinople through Rodosto. | fiscation of their property. ‘They are thus the martyrs 
All these adventures occupy the greater part of his|of their wealth, and not, as Dr. Brayer terms them, 
first volume; but as our present purpose is chiefly|* of their religious opinions.” After a few days of 
with the more important contents of his work,—those|this indiscriminate violence, the more ferocious work 
which describe the state of Constantinople during the|of Turkish justice began. Several of the most distin- 
period of the Greek insurrection, we must pass them| 
by without further comment. 
For some time after the arrival of the embassy,| Porte, was the first circumstance whie 











guished Greeks were beheaded in the streets; but the 
death of Constantine Morounsi, first ao to the 
roused the 








ret 101 
Greek 


the 
for the usual celebration of the high mass, which is 
performed on that day by the Greek church with even 
Catholic solemnity; when the 
annual salutation, “Christ 
This dig- 


man 


more than R 
faithful crowd to receive the 


is arisen,’’ from the lips ot thelr primate. 


ry ust published a pastoral letter to his flock, 
c el gy in the strongest terms the Revolution and 
its ttors: he therefore fancied himselit in security, 


i the serable people of thee pital thronged the 
cathedral of the Fanal in unus numbers, both from 
their need of religions consoijation, and the common 

ilse to seek safety in a crowd. Just as the pa 


triarch had given the benediction, he was seized by 


Warrant: 
with himt 


whose post had been t 


a party of Chouashes, bearing the fatal 
olliciating bishops were dragged along 


execution. \ 


door and person of the prelate, had con- 


janissary, 
wuard the 
ceived such a veneration for him, that he rushed for- 
ward in his nee, and was stabbed by the yata 


defe t 
The patriarch was hanged 


of his fel 
on the doorway of his palace, and left * to struggle in 
his robes with thesagonies of death. His person at- 
tenuated by iciated by a had 
not weight suflicient to cause immediate dea He 
continued for a long time tn pain, which no friendly 
hand dared to and the darkness of night 
came on ist convulsions were His 
two chaplains, and the bishops of Nicomedia, Ephe- 
with him. The 
patriarch was dragged by Jews through 


chan of one lows. 


abstinence, and em 


ge, 
tl 

1. 
abridge, 


‘ " 9 
belore the | over. 


Anchialos, suffered along 


the streets of the Fanal, and cast into the harbour. 
But a corpse was cast up shortly after on the shore 
of the sea, which either wis, or was piously believed 
by the Greeks to be that of their patriarch: it was 
carried to Corfu, and solemnly interred, with all the 


pomp of the united Greek and Russian churches. 

After this terrible outrage, C 
daughter cities, became for some weeks a mere t 
tre of murderous anarchy. As usual in such 
the control of the re n had 1 entirely from 


passcea 
the hands of the Government into those of the rabble. 


nstantinople, with its 
hea- 
times, 


iCil 


‘Ex ¥ sor vw atrocities were commit nd 
the Db sor victims were eit r nging against doors 

1 walls, or ne without their heac weltering and 
trampled in the middle of the streets. At this seasor 
flights of kites, vultures, and other unclear birds of prey, 
return after their winter’s migration, and as if attracted 
by the s it of carcasses, were seen | day wheel ng and 
hov g yout, so as to cover the city like a « 
wher i body was exposed By 1 tt I i 
merous raver s dogs wer ! ad puts j 
less bod vith the uw t dism rs r r 
fig tin r m . whi y we k \ in 
r n In fact, all that Byron had feigned of ¢ 
or Bruce has described of Abyssinia, or you have « 
where 1 that is barbarous, terrible, and disgusting 
| ist res was here r lized.” 

H thert in I N Res lents | f capital had 
( sidered themselves tolerably secure amid the 
dreadful scenes which daily passed under their eyes. 
* But on the 4th of May.” says our thor, ** we were 
1! alarmed by seeing a man with a hat and breeches 


the Turks pro- 
Greek who had 


hanging againsta door.” Although 
tested that the individual was only 





assumed a Frank disguise, a general * sauve gu 


began naturally enough to take pos 


feell lg 
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1 of the Frank residents. On Easter Sun- | various diplomatic bodies. 


|to both 


other 


fthe| tevolution. Many of them*are highly creditable 


The Russian ambassador 
Patriarch and his bishops prepared called a meeting of foreign ministers, to juin in an 
invitation to the European powers to send a fleet 
for the protection of all the Christian inhabitants, 
This proposal was rejected by the majority, in ac- 
cordance with the views of the English ambassador; 


but the Russians attained their object. They were 
looked up to as the sympathizing friends and 
protectors of that Greek people which they had i 
excited to rebellion: the English, cold and just 
secured the affections of neither. Ha 
it been adopted, the crisis of the East would probably 
have ended in a very different result. The Govern- 
then influenced by mutual jealousy to refuse 
their interference, could have little anticipated the 
circumstances which, six years later 
phe of Navarino a subject of 

icing throughout the civilized world. Six years 
if devastation would have been spared, had the pr 

i taken place in 1821. 


now 


fact 


parties, 


ments, 


ncurrence of 


} t 


ndered the t 


catastr 


interventio! But on the 
hand, the Greeks would probably have bee 
thrown under the dominion of the Porte, wit 
conditions guarantied by the European powers. Ar 
it was better for them that the play should be playe 
out, at whatever expense or suffering, than that the 
should have been again reduced to the condition 
subjects—to be again excited to revolt, on the nex 
opportunity, by foreign agency. The strong 
sentations of the ambassadors, quickened by the 
personal apprehension, had, however, their effect 
firman was issued for disarming the populace ; an 
when the violent passions of the mob had subside 
some degree of order was at length restored; althoug 
the unhappy Greeks were still subjected, in th 
homes, to daily seizure, imprisonment, torture, and 
death. 

Miserable, indeed, was the condition of the Greek 
women of the better class, during this prolonge: 
f ny. ‘Their fate excites even more that 
the ordinary sympathy which is inspired by their 
sex; because that sex appears to evince more of th 
virtues, and fewer of the vices of the Greek character 
than the other. With feelings even more ardent, and 
imaginations more exitable, they seem to have 
stronger proportion of those abiding qualities which 
alone can give a right direction to the impulses of the 
heart. They participated in all the patriotic enthv- 
siasin of their nation, with more fidelity, less cruelty, 


pose d 


back 


re} 


yeriod of au 





and less of selfish motive. They showed, too, greater 
strength of mind, and more even of active cour 
in seasons of calamity. Many among the Fanari 


ladies were highly instructed, delicately brought up, 


} 


ind imbued with all the fastidious refinement of civ 
iisation. What must have been the sufferings 
these unfortunates, when the sanctity of their domes 
circle was suddenly violated by the inroad of barb 
force—when their husbands and brothers were dragg 
one by one, to prison and torture, or to summary e 
t — ir property seized, themselves confi 
with their des late | es ul ler ird of Turk 
patrols, struggling with daily want of the commones 
essaries iving in the sickening apprehens! 
f outrages worse than death, should the savage pas- 
sions of the multitude surr unding them be let loose 


Walsh’s pages are full of anecdotes 
dividua 


igainst them ? Dr. 
possessing a painful interest, respecting the i: 
fortunes of families implicated in the calamities of th 


t 
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as well as 
who 


his own kindness of heart and 
those of his fellow English in Constantinople ; 
devoted themselves throughout to the task of pre- 
serving lives threatened by the populace—soothing 
the distresses of the bereaved and desolate—and re- 
households, torn asunder by 


courage, 


uniting the members of 
the vicissitudes of slavery. 


fice as an example. 


One sad story must suf- 


“On such days, I had often in the morning visited some 
infortunate family, reduced from the highest rank and 
ifiuence to the lowest state of 


where the males had b 





humiliation and poverty, 


n ill swept iway, and the females 
were struggling, unprotected, through scenes of the great 
est horror and affliction. In passing through Constantinople 
friend, I was struck with the 


sound of a in 


with a I 
forte. I did not imagine that the walls of the city contain 


ed such an instrament; and on inquiry, I found that part of 
the obscure house from whence it proceeded was occupi« 
by one of the most distinguished families imong the aris 


tocracy of the Fanal. It was that of the Princess Sma 


ragda Morousi, who was married to the Hatman, Alexan- 
der Mavrocordato, an intelligent and enlightened man 
fond of literary retirement, and devoting his whole time to 
the instruction of his numerous family. He was living at 


insurrection began, and with- 


evident that fh 


Therapia when the Greck 
out any more 


his being a Greek 


was concerned in it than 
his house was seized, his pre 
Asia Minor, wl 


ingled, and his wift 


fiscated, himself carried off to 
suppose d he would be str 
ters left in utter destitution, in the 
fian soldiers. Her ind her two brother: 
ulready put to death, and she hourly expected 





midst of a 


uncl 





husband and sons. 
“The soldiers were part of the 
Buyukdereé, under, Ib: 


im, Pasha of Ni 


, with a comely but coarse « 


ind their comm 

comedia, was a large m 

tenance, and a person of the most unrestrained sensuality 
: ‘ 

Helena, the second 


beautiful and highly accomplished, abcut fifteen. On her 


incess, 1 s 


prowling abou 


ttempts t t 


he fixed his eyes, and was continually 

in hyena. H made several 
t o her mother’s 

and without brute force, which he was afraid to use, 

never could separate them. When Helena saw his ta 


house lik 


into his power, but t 





rw Child ciu 


continually glaring in at t 





with the murder and desolation of all she love« 1 was 
seized with irrepressible horror, and could not bear t 
sight. She disappeared, an found. S 
was at length observed in had fled t 





conceal herself, and have the means of 
ting a period to her life, if the ol 
discover her. He 


ect ol 


was remov d to another ¢« ymmand, ne 


ner horror snoulk 


the family allowed to live in the Fanal. It was an indu 
gence to escape from the brutal soldiery, but none to reside 
here. All the Gre s who survived the first massacre w« 
sent to this and other places as prisons, where they might 
be always under th \ the ‘Turks, and found when 

t was res a » eX ite th } I felt a deep int t 

her f ly 1 fre tly \ ted them at their ( 

in mean 1 obscu art its. It was Heles 

plauved the ann «i ' nxious to equire Eur 
accom plishm ts, i succeeded to her wish. Amor : t 
Music was one strain she was particularly fond of, wit t 


Is were,‘ H 


return = 


Anowing its name. I informed her the wore 
told a flattering t , that y would soon 
accepted the omen with 
fecting T 


nthusiasm, Joy In sadness th 


was quitk ishe never cea *' y it witl 
t But though t cause of her 

ness was removed, the effects were fatal. Her constitution 
had received so violent a shock through her se nsibility, 
that she soon sunk under it. When 


tranquil, her family was suffered to remove to St. Demetri, 


the most path tic eff 


times became more 
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guard in the valley of 





77 


a healthy village on a hill opposite Pera, for the benefit of 
the air. I was so anxious for her fate, that I established 
a communication by telegraph with her sister, by which I 
was every morning apprised of the state of her health, and 

One 
I con- 


itamused her to keep up the distant conversation. 


norning the preconcerted signal was not returned. 


ectured the fatal cause—Helena was dead. I had received 
Praver-book Societv a case of copies of our Li- 
ranslated into several languages, and among the 


in her native tongue, and 
to it. Her 
superiority of our service 
" While e 
.5 ind when 
open at the tun ral 


Greek. I gave her one 





ame passionately attached fine under 


standing at once perceived 1! 
us superstitions of her own nfined 


to her bed, she was continually reading the b 


Vas iound under her pillov 


n proceeded with 
the continent; 
and the insurgents, by the excesses which they per- 
petrated against th Turks whenever the 
war favoured them, seemed to provoke and almost to 
justify the cruelties exercised their own de- 
fenceless brethren. After the capture of Patras by 


| 
the Turks, two thousand pair of ears, 


Meanwhile the Greek 
various success in the islands and on 


chance of 
against 


hundred 
with other features to match, were despatche 1 by the 
rte; and Dr. Walsh, on attending an 
audience at the Ne plies ot 

Not 


witnessed the sailing of a splendid 


five 


io, passed between 





tr phic s exhibited before its gates. 
afterwards, he 


armament, despatched against the insurgents under the 


recently appointed Captain Pasha, Kara-Ali. This ex- 


pedition, however, effected no object of importance. Af- 
ter an unsuccesst ttempt on the island of Samos, it 
bombarded G xidi, and t k a Greek flotilla in the 
harbour. On the 24th of November, our author went 
down to Tophana to see the return of the victorious 
fleet, which was « cpecte 1 to take pla that d y- 
\ y \ directed to the point of the Seraglio, 
ind which t ( ie fl would first be seen to 
i Prese t ding’ ve | red turning the 
wint ; the crews of the captured ships were reserved fot 
s exhibit They v seen on deck with cords about 
their t s were then droppe om ¢ rent parts 
the rig nd that every vesscl as it appre ; x 
disting u d by a number of men struggling int p 
es death trom the bows ts and yard-a a xt 
day t shins pre up tl rbour to the arser 
mi general « s ‘ nnon, ctually shook 
ct e towns of ( t t e. Per ad Seutar nd 
thre cdeck s, witht ! verial A g ving st anchor 
t vosite TT W s, with t hanging rf a 
1, and fi sol s screamt! } \ ing cr 
Thi ition r some ¢ 
s ih t ( ghted on them 
they so « loating among the boats and ship 
nt! t slow current carried them 
‘ rees out of tl , 
The next expediti f Kara-Ali, unhappily for hu- 
nanityv, was so 3 i results—it was Sicna- 
zed by the ¢ istrophe of Set No event of the 
Greek Rev linn ex l the time so much atten- 
tion, or ca 1 forth so universal 1 exclamation of 
ympathy from the public of all European nations. 
And dreadful as the event was in itself, it may perhaps 
have turned in the end to the advantage of humanity ; 


for that general outcry, and the sense of shame, which 
was tardily aroused even among the less brutalized 
portion of the Turks themselves, seem to have pro- 
duced a considerable effect towards altering the tem- 
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per in which that sangninary contest was conducted. 
Certain it is, that with the massacre of Scio the sys- 
tem of atrocity till then pursued by the Turks seems 
to have reached its climax; nor, until the Egyptian 
invader brought with him a new horde of savages, was 
humanity again violated by the wholesale butchery 
or reduction to slavery of unoffending thousands. 

The flourishing state of Scio, and the high civilisa- 
tion of the litthe community which inhabited it, have 
been dwelt upon by all travellers in the Levant, since 
modern curiosity began to be attracted in that direc- 
tion. Its prosperity seems to have been partly owing 
to its having been granted out, according to ancient 
Oriental usage, to several successive sultanas nearly 
connected with the reigning monarch. Under these 
gentle task-mistresses—for such has been almost uni- 
formly the character of ‘Turkish females of high rank 
—the people had attained the highest degree of culti- 
vation, and the land presented an aspect as different 
from that of most of the dreary islands of the .gean 
as can well be conceived. In 1821, seventy thousand 
inhabitants, according to the return of the Greek Arch- 
bishop—probably many thousand more—crowded its 
surface. The Turkish governor was assisted, and in 
most matters controlled, by four Gerontes elected by 
the people, one of them of the Latin persuasion. Two 
causes chiefly contributed to the mental improvement 
of the people—the influence of the great mercantile 
houses, of which members usually resided by rotation 
at Vienna, London, and other places connected by 
trade with them—and the college, of comparatively 
recent erection, with six hundred students, a library, 
and a printing-office. The Sciotes were well known 
and valued all over the Levant; the higher classes 
chiefly as merchants, the lower in various branches of 
industry, but especially as gardeners, with whom the 
delightful coasts of the Bosphorus were mainly sup- 
plied from this island. 

As might naturally supposed, the opulent and 
looked on with great dislike at the 
As it advanced, 
ok the most energetic measures towards dis- 
claiming it. They demanded and obtained a larger 
Turkish garrison; the Gerontes and the Archbishop 
voluntarily went into the fortress as hostages; and 
ler various pretexts, 
But 
The 


$ were active and in- 


| 
he 
peace ful societies 
progress of the Greek insurrection. 
they t 


the Turks took care to secure, un 
seventy more of the chief inhabitants. 
these timorous precautions were of little avail. 
neighbouring islanders of Sam 
dependent; they disembarked a small expedition in 
March, 1822, idventurer, Logotheti, 
te, Boorna ; a few discontented of the lower 


some 


under a Samiote 
and a Nei 
class joined them, and the island was rather conquer- 
ed mized at a Some of the 
wealtl.ier inhabitants fled into the fortress garrisoned 
by the Turks; others left the island ; nor does it appear 
that the bulk of the population made any movement 
one way or the 

It was, no doubt, to be expected that the Sciotes, 
who had been exempt in their own persons and pro- 
perties from the oppressions of Turkish tyranny from 
generation to generation, should have a very feeble 
and traditionary sympathy in the cause of their fellow 
Greeks. But they were destined to teach anew, by 
their fall, the important lesson, that there are emergen 
eies on which all the selfish feelings of little commu- 
nities should be laid aside, and every citizen should 
learn to regard himself as a member of the larger ag- 


than rev tl blow. 


other, 
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gregate comprehended under the term of nation ;—re- 
senting its injuries, sympathizing in its sufferings, al- 
though they may not strike home to his own bosom, 
or menace his own daily comforts. There is no com- 
moner topic of argument in the logic of slavery than 
that which would sever the individual from the peo- 
ple; and represent the actual pressure of despotism 
on the person of the subject as the sole reason which 
justifies him, in pradence or in principle, in the endea- 
vour to shake it off. What good could the Sciotes, 
already self-governed and well governed, gain by the 
emancipation of Greece! There are reasoners enough, 
now that the immediate excitement of that war of li- 
beration is over, who will maintain that their true 
policy was to retnain submissive subjects, and who 
will execrate the small and turbulent minority as 
having brought on the island all the evils which fol- 
lowed, by their irrational rebellion. Yet the more 
far-sighted and consistent friend of liberty will recog- 
nise in this case one of those instances, of rare occur- 
rence, in which the duty of the citizen is to sacrifice 
his property, his tranquillity, the security of his fami- 
ly, in pursuit of a good, abstract and remote, as far 
as his own enjoyments are concerned, for the pure 
and unmixed love of his country. And such policy 
is, in truth, the safest, as a thousand instances have 
proved, no less than the manliest. Had the Sciotes 
taken the national side, and fortified their island in 
co-operation with their Samiote neighbours, they, 
with wealth and population such as theirs, were se- 
cured almost against the remotest contingency of cap- 
ture from the wild and desultory efforts of the Otto- 
mans. 

As it was, the wealthy and peaceful part of them 
welcomed with undisguised joy the intelligence that 
a Turkish fleet, under the Capitan Pasha in person, 
was on its way to recapture the island. Little did 
they dream of the real purpose of that armament, fore- 
seen and almost publicly announced as it was from 
the very beginning. It was given out by public re- 
port at Constantinople, that the island was to be sur- 
rendered to the adventurers who chose to join the ex- 
pedition ; and the squadron of the Capitan Pasha was 
iccordingly manned and equipped with a celerity to 
which Turkish expeditions had seldom afforded a 
parallel. The ‘ Caiquegees,’’* or boatmen of the 
Bosphorus, had successfully resisted an attempt made 
by the Capitan Pasha to impress them on a former 
occasion, when nothing but hard blows was expected ; 
they now enlisted in crowds; and every other ruffian 
of the capital, who could command a knife ora pistol, 
followed their example. When the Capitan Pasha 
arrived opposite Scio, * he took in a reinforcement of 
assassins. Al] the deperadoes on the coast were io- 
vited to ‘join in the expedition. Every fellow that 
came on board with a weapon of death was received 
as welcome; and others were called on to follow in 
scampavias, misticoes, or whatever conveyance they 
could find ; and in this way about ten thousand Asia- 
tic ruffians were added to those of Europe, among 
whom were many hommals, or porters, from the quays 
of Smyrna."’ The Samiotes made some show of op- 





* A curious account of the physical characteristics 
and habits of this remarkable class of the population o! 
Constantinople will be found in Dr. Brayer’s work, a) 
though, according to his usual fashion, rather highly co 
loured. 
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position, but speedily fled, and escaped from the op-|trated. The worthy chaplain must have had a singu- 
posite coast to Ipsara. Many of the peaceable inhabi-| lar propensity for scenes of horror, as indeed we have 
tants had joined their supposed protectors, the Turks; | just had occasion to remark; for in this instance he 
these, together with the rest, had returned to their) seems to have had no other object but to indulge his 
homes ; and the people of the town had equally com-/|curiosity in gazing on miseries which he dared not 
menced their ordinary employments, rejoicing in the|relieve, and atrocities which he could not redress. 
suppression of the revolt, when the whole multitude! His route lay through Smyrna, where he found the 
of the fleet, together with the banditti who had dis-| neighbouring coast still whitened with the bones of 
embarked from private vessels in different parts of|the Greeks who had perished in the massacre of the 
the island, were let loose at once upon them. year before. He next visited the narrow peninsula 
We need not proceed with the well-known narra-|where Teos, the city of Anacreon, formerly stood ; 
tive of the destruction of Scio. Probably, a more| which, from its secluded position, has rarely been 
complete and utter desolation was never effected by|examined by European travellers. It is a wild and 
the unsparing hand of war—not even when the Per-| woody region, occupied chiefly by branches from the 
sians, two thousand three hundred years before, made|central mountain, Corycus, fainous in classical times 
their grand battue of the Sciotes, as described by He-|as the haunt of robbers. ‘'wo smal! Turkish towns— 
rodotus,—sweeping the wretched inhabitants before |Sevrihissar, and Sedijak—seem to contain the greater 
an advancing line of hunters from one extremity of the| part of its population. ‘Teos itself lies almost at the 
island to the other. A few weeks sufficed for the| extremity of the peninsula,—a mass of beautiful ruins of 
whole work of ruin. Scio was reduced to a complete|the best age of Grecian architecture, half-burried in 
desert. Its whole population, with the exception of| vines and promegranates, on a coast blooming with the 
a few hundred who had escaped into the several con-| graceful sea-lily—the real lily of Anacreon, as some 
sulates, was massacred, or sold into slavery, the streets|have supposed. The famous inscription called the 
and the country were strewn with mangled bodies|Teian Dire (a species of commination, or set of curses 
—the wells in the gardens filled with the corpses of] against offenders, published by authority of the church 
children, whom their mothers, surprised in their last| establishment of that litle commonwealth) was found 
hiding-place, had thrown into them in their despair,| supporting the stone seats ina female bath at Sedijak, 
as an only refuge from Turkish brutality. |The Greek population of this solitary district had dis- 
Dr. Walsh’s narrative of these events, and of the|appeared by flight or slaughter. At Sevrihissar, the 
terrible visitation of retributive justice by which the|Turk who gave lodgings to Dr. Walsh, and his com- 
Capitan Pasha was destroyed in his own burning | panions had been one of the adventurers to Scio. His 
ship, close to the shores of Scio, is of course only | house was filled with plunder and slaves. 
from hearsay ; but he was himself witness to the out-| ,, Re ‘a san diel males tials es 
. . = vere was an unfortunate papas who stood waiting 
rages committed at Constantinople against the Sciote om this man. As 0 brother clerpyman, we wished to show 
bankers and merchants, whose counting-houses offered): come atte ntion, and offered him a pinch of snuff. 'The 


peculiar temptations for the domiciliary visits of the! man’s countenance brightened up at this little show of 
Turks. Such of their clerks and cashiers as had not \indness, and he stretched out his hand to accept it; but 
succeeded in making their escape, were seized and | he was paralyzed by a frown and a growl from his master, 
put to the torture. Among all the savage customs of| and dropped his arm and hung his head in a state of the most 
the Turks, the practice of judicial torture, once so/ abject terror aad sense of degradation.” At Sedijak “ there 
common among the nations of Europe, as an autho- had been a population of about forty Greeks, but, like those 
rized and systematic process, has not been in general |of Sevrihissar, some of them were stabbed or shot by the 
attributed to them. Dr. Walsh, however, pledges his Turks, whenever their countrymen landed on the coast, 
credibility on the facts which he relates respecting it;/#"¢ they were now reduced to two individuals. ont 
and although many of his statements appear to border '"8 0" of the bath, a female met us at ~ door. While 
on the marvellous, we cannot suppose that the whole |‘ vl urks were engaged PARI a about the marbles, she 
information which he has collected is merely falla-|‘°°* 0ccasion to attract my notice by uncovering part of 
7 her face ; I leaned towards her, and she whispered me she 
cious. Indeed, he seems to have taken more than or-| Ct, soggy oma tale my gg Nass 
dinary pains to ascertain the fact of its application by| "> * en ne peice oe er ansoighes 
yP a ; 'P I Y|a wound in her side. The Turks now turned about, and 
personal inspection. It was in that horrible dungeon, she again covered her face with a look of such imploring 
the prison of the Bostangi Bashi, or police minister, | misery as I shall never forget. I found she was one of the 
as he may be termed, which was used for the same|two survivors of the whole Greek population. It would 
purpose in the time of Baron de Tot, that Greek prison-| have delighted us to have taken this poor creature with us 
ers were commonly tortured. “It had been my inten-| from her exquisite sufferings; but we had no means, and 
tion,” says Dr. Walsh, with much simplicity, * to) it is probable a few days terminated them.” 
have gone over with a janissary to this prison, which| ,,, 
is one of those in which oak is tery and I was| - 1 hese were fit preludes to the spectacle —— by 
greatly vexed that a circumstance occurred to prevent| ware ey H — mart = — in his fajesty’s 
me!” Notwithstanding this disappointment, Dr.|'"'S#te the Hinde, under the on’y escort that could 
Walsh contrived to collect a sufficient amount of anec- | #@¥e rendered such a journey safe. The town appear- 
dote on this subject, to gratify the taste of the most |©¢s from the sea, as bright and flourishing as ever, 
horror-loving reader; and, with a mere reference to|2"4 they all “ exclaimed — the exaggerated re- 
these terrific narratives (vol. II., p- 23-230,) we must) Ports of the ruins of Scio.” But a nearer approach 
proceed with the narrative before us. dispelled the illuston. 

Little more than two months after the catastrophe} « We now crossed the green and entered the town. The 
of Scio, Dr. Walsh set out from Constantinople to principal street was called” Avaacregex, or the Level. It 
visit that island and the — coasts, still) was long, wide, regular, and formed a fine perspective. The 
reeking from the massacres which had been perpe-|edifices were gencrally private houses, with ornamented 
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fagades, that gave them the air of public buildings. They 


were built of hewn stone, like those of Valetta, with bal- | 


conies on projecting buttresses, and sculptured armorial 
bearings over many of the doors. The interior was orna- 
mented with balustrades of marble, of a rich vein and a 
high polish, the ceilings were curiously carved and gilded, 
the halls painted in fresco, and hung with pictures ; and 
everything indicated what we had heard, that the inhabi- 
tants had been a rich, cultivated, and polished people. All 
was now destroyed and defaced. The roofs beaten in, the 
staircases upturned, the windows and door-cases blackened 
with smoke. Among the rubbish lay skulls, arms, and half- 
consumed bodies, amid paper, books, and broken furniture. 
Every where in the streets were what seemed heaps of rags, 
which we were sometimes obliged to walk through. They 
were soft, and the pressure of our feet forced out the limbs 
and ghastly faces of the bodies that were lying weltering 
under them. The feeling of this was very horrible, and 
whenever our feet got entangled in such heaps, we hastily 
extricated them with a shuddering that almost overcame 
us. We visited the houses of Strati, Rhodochannachi, Di- 
menti, Rhalle, and others, whose names were well known 
and respected in most of the commercial towns of Europe. 
I had seen the bodies of their partners lying in the streets 
of Constantinople. . . After visiting the private 
houses, we entered the public edifices. Half-way up the 
street stood the cathedral and the bishop’s palace. The 
bishop had given himself up as a hostage, and, with the 
rest, was hanged on the battlements of the fortress. Ina 
broken part of the floor, in a room in the palace, was lying 
the body of one of his family. Our chouash stood over 
him, and striking him with the end of his baton, told him 
to get up, as he had slept long enough ; then turning to me, 
he said, with a coarse laugh, “ He is a lazy fellow—he won’t 
stir.” 

“From the palace we proceeded to the college, which 
stood on the opposite side, higher up the street. This 
was not a temporary edifice converted into a school, but 


large regular buildings, with ornamented fronts, forming 
a regular quadrangle like one of our colleges, containing 
chapel, theatre, hall, and professors’ and students’ apart- 
ments; it had supported twenty-five professors in the dif- 
ferent sciences and languages, and students from all 


parts of the Levant. The first objects that presented 
themselves were the bodies of two of the professors ly- 
ing at the entrance of one of the quadrangles. They 
were partly covered with the fragments of their gowns, 
but their hands and legs appeared from under them. We 
entered one of the lecturers’ halls; the floor was cover- 
ed with torn pieces of books; I brought one of them 
away with me; it was part of a Homer, having the ori- 
ginal text at one side, and on the other a modern Greek 
commentary and paraphrase, written by the professor, 
and printed at the college press. Of this college, noth- 
ing remains but the scorched walls. The professors 
were generally and indiscriminately massacred when the 
Turks burst into it, and the students, the rising hopes 
of the country, carried off as slaves. ‘They are now scat- 
tered over Asia and Europe, in the lowest state of degra- 
dation as Christians, and forcibly compelled to undergo the 
Mahomedan rite.” 

The environs of the city presented an aspect of 
equal desolation— 

“We found, on nearer approach, the garden walls torn 
down, the villas razed and burned, and the bodies of the 
proprietors lying about unburied. We made our way 
through enclosures now unfenced, and saw vines, figs, 
pear, and peach trees, torn about in every direction, while 
the fruit was hanging on the branches, or lying on the 
ground, in the greatest profusion, and no one to gather it. 
In fact, we met with nothing that had life in the country 
no more than in the city; the very birds seemed to have 
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|been scared away by the carnage; we neither saw po 
|heard them, or any other sound than the dismal yell of , 
solitary dog, which seemed to be howling over the remaing 
of his master. . . . 

“ The British consul, Signor Giudiei, had given shelter 
to as many of the miserable remnant of the Greek 
tion as could reach the asylum of his house, at the img). 
nent hazard of his own life. ‘T'wo hundred and seven wo 
men and children were crowded together in his garden. 
and these, together with a few preserved by the other cop. 
suls, were all that remained of one hundred thousand 
perhaps the most cheerful and comfortable little commy. 
nity on the earth. Some of those forlorn women supported 
their situation with a melancholy cheerfulness, character. 
istic of the Greek disposition, but others seemed quite 
unable to bear up against the calamity. Among thes 
were two or three of the most respectable on the island, 
Their husbands had been massacred, their children made 
slaves, and they sat solitary and unmoved within their huts, 
taking no notice of us, and absorbed only in their own deep 
and dismal reflections. The children, however, all 
thered round us, and walked with us every where, cithes 
holding by our hands or the skirts of our coats, looking up 
to us with faces full of confidence and pleasure, as if’ 
knew by intuition that we were friends, and interested for 
them; but while we were distribnting a few paras among 
them, they were seized with a sudden terror, and all dis- 
appeared. The cause was soon manifest. The chouash: 
and the janissary had just entered the garden, and these 
poor children fled from the sight of a Turk with the same 
instinctive terror that a kid flies from the sight ofa tiger.” 
—Vol. II. p. 66-77. 








After various adventures on the coast of Asia, the 
party reached Ephesus by rowing up the Cayster from 
the bar of the river; and arrived at Constantinople 
without any farther occurrence worthy of remark, 
Their journey, though short, had been full of interest, 
and of a character sufficiently exciting for the most 
adventurous traveller, if we may judge by its effects 
on their janissary, Achmet. *“ He was a fat, heavy 
fellow, whose only motion had been from his own 
house to the British palace, where he sat all day bong 
in the coffee-house at the gate, in the luxury of re 
pose, dozing between coffee and tobacco. From the 
exercise and excitement he had been under, he losta 
great part of his corpulence, and came back as active 
and as spare as a grayhound. He had weighed him- 
self before he set out, and found himself 154 oke; he 
did so on his return, and found himself only 100. So 
he actually came back to us, and though we had al 
ready paid him enormously, he demanded remunera- 
tion for the loss of fifty-four oke of flesh in our service.” 

The great bulk of the unfortunate Sciotes, thus re 
duced to captivity, were brought to the slave-markets 
of Constantinople, Smyrna, and even Alexandria. 
Living under the protection of mild laws, and ina 
Christian community, we can scarcely form to our 
selves an idea of the infinite horrors comprehended in 
this brief recital. The whole youth of the island, of 
both sexes, more especially the females,—many of 
them brought up as delicately , as luxuriously, almost 
as intellectually, and certainly as tenderly guarded 
from every contact of coarseness and impurity as those 
of the same classes among ourselves,—became the 
property of the most ferocious and licentious outcasts 
of the human race, and subject to every species of 
brutality from them; or only preserved by their cove- 
tousness to adorn the harems of their wealthier coun- 
trymen! ‘The Oriental manner of making slaves, 
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and securing a property in them, is this. Any fel- 
jows who join an expedition as volunteers for plunder 
of this kind, enter a house, and after setting fire to it, 
and killing generally the male adults, they carry off 
the property, With the females and boys. ‘They then 
roceed to the next custom-house, and having paid 
jwenty piastres, or about ten shillings, they take out 
a‘teskerai,’ or ticket, which certifies the slavery, and 
then the persons of the unfortunate family become the 
property of the captors for ever, with all their pos- 
rity. If any of them is disposed to sell the whole 
or part, he gives up with them their teskerai, which 
transfers the property to the purchaser in perpetuity. 
Forty-one thousand teskerais were granted in this 
way for Sciote slaves up to the Ist of May, of which 
five thousand had been taken out for those proceeding 
to Constantinople alone, and generally by fellows in 
the lowest grade of society.”” They were sold * like 
cattle in an English fair’? for weeks, in various parts 
of Constantinople and Pera; where temporary slave- 
markets were established, close to the dwellings, and 
under the very eyes of the Franks; many of whom 
might have been personally acquainted with such of 
the wretched victims as belonged to the upper ranks 
of their island society. It may well be supposed that 
all the efforts which humanity could suggest, and far 
more than selfish prudence would have allowed ina 
time of such terrible excitement, were made by the 
foreign residents in behalf of their fellow-christians : 
many were saved from slavery before they had tasted 
its worst horrors—many families reunited, after their 
members had been torn asander, and widely separated 
by the course of their different fates. Few, however, 


were thus rescued, in comparison with the numbers 
which drained the cup of servitude and debasement to 


its last dregs. After some months—to bring this sad 
episode of modern Greek history to a conclusion—the 
Saltana, to whom the island belonged, was reminded 
by a deficiency in her purse, of the destruction of her 
valuable little property. A new Governor was sent 
to Seio on conciliatory principles; and Greeks were 
invited from the neighbouring parts to colonize it. 
The lands were afterwards restored to such of the 
original proprietors as could be found, charged with 
the payment of a stated purchase-money to the Go- 
venment. Some years later, Sultan Mahmoud’s 
edict for the general emancipation of Greek slaves, 
brought back a remnant of the former inhabitants; but 
the flourishing Sciote youth had for the most part 
tither perished in slavery, or been forced to adopt the 
fiithof Islam. The light-hearted Ionians, like their 
ancestors in the days of Darius, returned cheerfully 
under the protection of the Great King who had de- 
solated their Jand, and saturated it with the carnage 
of their brethren. ‘The Sultan, in an unusual fit of 
generosity, remitted them the purchase money; and 
the last cireumstance of which we are aware in their 
amnals is, that they gave a public dinner at Pera, in 
January 1832, when the Sultan’s health was drank 
with all the honours, and the proceedings were duly 
leported in the Moniteur Ottoman, 

The crisis of Turkish violence was now nearly 
oer. Shortly after our traveller’s return to Constan- 
linople, a change of Ministry took place; and a-more 
moderate character began to pervade the acts and de- 
tlarations of the Government. Delhi Abdalla was 
made Grand Vizier. This man’s history was a very 
common instance of the manner in which the highest 
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functionaries of the Turkish empire are to this day 
selected, like the confidants of princes in the Arabian 
Nights,” from having had the good fortune to amuse 
the sovereign in his hours of relaxation. He had been 
acommon boatman on the Bosphorus, and had attract- 
ed the Sultan’s attention by his habits of singing 
songs, shouting when he spoke, and swearing strange 
oaths. Barbarossa, Boumourgi, and many more 
among the most daring and distinguished Turkish 
leaders, had no higher or more creditable origin. But 
Delhi Abdalla was not one of these. He had not 
energy or capacity for his place, and was remarkable 
only for a good-nature, which contrasted strongly 
with the ruthless character of most of his fellow-dig- 
nitaries. He not only protected, but treated with 
great benevolence many of the unfortunate Greeks. 
“* The family of a Greek,” says Dr. Walsh, “ whom 
I knew something of, terrified at a rumour of new 
massacres, had attempted to escape from Constanti- 
nople, but were discovered, arrested, and were about 
to be cast into the horrible prison of the Bostangi 
Bashi, to undergo some of its inflictions. The Delhi 
heard of it and ordered them to be first brought before 
himself. ‘Iam told,* said he, in his usual familiar 
and eccentric way, ‘that you had left Constantinople 
to go to a better place, and I have sent to you to let 
me know where that is, and I will goalong with you.’ 
Not being able to inform him, he bade them go back 
quietly to their shops and dismissed them. The 
poor people knew that their shops were occupied by 
others, and supposing that they were sent in this 
manner -merely to be executed in the streets like 
others, as they went along proceeded in a very me- 
lancholy mood, expecting at every step their heads 
would roll before them. They were agreeably 
surprised, however, to find that they were suffered 
to proceed alive to their former shops, which they 
found the Vizier had repurchased for them, restocked 
with every article they sold, and that he had left, be- 
side, a sum of money to carry on their business.” 
But this amiable favourite’s continuance in office was 
short. He was deposed by the Sultan, at his own 
request, greatly to the sorrow of the Greeks; being 
probably ill at ease in his office, and desirous of quit- 
ting it. He was very conveniently made the scape- 
goat of a prophecy. ‘* The astrologers had predicted 
that some important change would take place in the 
empire on a particular day. The Sultan, therefore, 
fixed upon it to announce the deposition of the Delhi, 
and thus to obviate the effects on the minds of the 
people by exhibiting the accomplishment of the pre- 
diction in the person of his Grand Vizier.” He 
retired on a pension of 2000 piastres a month—the 
common treatment in Turkey of such Viziers as have 
the good fortune to be dismissed on no worse charge 
than that of incapacity. 

Having accompanied the worhy chaplain through 
all the horrors of the Greek Revolution, of which it 
was his fortune to witness so much, we would gladly 
have added to our extracts, if we had sufficient space 
for the purpose, by following him to more peaceful 
scenes, and into districts rarely visited. His descrip- 
tion of the beautiful little archipelago of the Princess’ 
Islands, where he and his friend. Mr. Leeves, lodged 
during the summer of 1823, is new and interesting. 
These islands lie about nine miles from Constantino- 
ple, in the Sea of Marmora. They have been much 
frequented by the opulent Greeks, for the purpose of 
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suminer residence, almost ever since the foundation |additional memoranda to his journal. In the summe 
of the city; and during the Revolution they were/|of 1824, the little rock of Ipsara, which had afforded 
crowded with people of that nation from another cause, |constant annoyance to the Turks ever since the rebel. 
being crammed together, ‘like fowls in a hencoop,” |lion broke out, was taken by the Capitan Pasha; ang 
for the convenience of their persecutors, who used to|the capital was regaled again with an exhibition of 
come daily and fetch away victims for execution from |ears, lips, and noses. ‘I'his time, however, the Slave. 
these maritime prisons. The scenes which passed/|market was'little enriched; as the women and chi. 
resembled those which used to take place in the pri-}dren had for the most part contrived to make their 
sons in Paris, when the guillotine demanded its daily escape. Encouraged by the conquest of Ipsara, the 
complement of victims. Large parties were wont to ‘Turks planned an attack on the large island of Samos; 
assemble to play their favourite games of chess or do- and 50,000 of the same desperadoes who had destroy. 
minoes under the plane-trees of the village in each ed Scio assembled on Mount Mycale. But the S 
little island. ‘Every day a caique with a chouash miotes were united and on their guard ; and the Otto. 
arrived, bearing an order to send some of them to the man war-fiend was frustrate of his will. The Capitan 
capital. They were carried off from under the tree Pasha sailed off, and joined the Egyptians, who about 
where they sat, and in the midst of their game, and the same time threatened the Morea. In the month 
were never seen by their friends again, who, never- of October of that year, Lord Strangford returned to 
theless, continued their play, expecting next day to be England ; and his chaplain travelled home from Con. 
carried off themselves.” | stantinople by that overland journey, of which, as be 

From these islands Dr. Walsh made a summer ex- fore mentioned, he published an account several years 
cursion, under less inauspicious circumstances than ago, ” 
that of the preceding year, through the ancient pro-| After six years spent in visiting other parts of the 
vince of Bithynia,—one of the most interesting re-) world, in the course of his professional employment, 
gions of the classical world, both from natural beau-| our author again took up his residence on the shoresof 
ties and from historical tradition. He visited the fa-/ the Bosphorus in 1830. Never, in modern times, un- 
mous city of Ismid, the ancient Nicomedia, whence less in France at the period of her Revolution, have 
Dioclesian issued-his edicts for the extirpation of six years produced so wide a difference in the whole 
Christianity ; and where, by a singular coincidence, ‘aspect of the public affairs of any country. Within 
Constantine underwent on his deathbed, that rite of that time Greece had been erected into an independent 
‘baptism, which superstition and remorse had caused ‘state; Diebitsch had passed the Balkan ; and Turkey, 
him to delay so long; and Nicwa (Isnik,) the seat of abandoned by the rest of Europe, had been thrownal- 
the first Christian Council, situated in one of the fin-| most passive into the arms of Russia for support: and, 
est sites in the world, and still exhibiting undecayed | before either of these events, the annihilation of the 
and perfect the magnificent walls described by Gib-|corps of Janissaries had subverted at a blow the very 
bon. : foundations of Turkish policy. 

But the natural beauties of Bithynia furnish, after) Nor had these events of moment in the political 
all, its chief attractions. Here is the vast woody) world passed away without leaving traces in the or- 
belt which the Turks term the * Ocean of Trees,” |\dinary aspect of things and people. Turkey was ia 
covering the craggy declivities of Olympus, and all the bustle of practical reform, when it is taken up 
its aecessory chains to the eastward, and extending rather late, but vigorously, by those in authority. The 
far into the unexplored tracts of Anatolia, Oaks, mag-  janissaries having been removed, the Sultan next at 
nificent Oriental planes, poplars, and lime-trees, but tacked. the second great nuisance of his capital—the 
more especially fruit-trees, of a size and beauty un-|dogs. He assaulted them, not like the French at Lis- 
known in Western climates, cover the surface of,the bon, with the bayonet, but with the more Oriental 
land. The walnut, plum, pear, apple, and quince| weapon of poison. But as the Turks murmured at 
roultiply in wild abundance, their fruit unclaimed and the destruction of their grim favourites, the city be 
ungathered by the scanty inhabitants. The chestnut, | gan to suffer from the want of its usual scavengers, 
when in flower, “checkers the whole face of the| number of families of the survivors were transported 
hills” by the profusion of its white tints. The cher-|to Scutari, and brought up at the public expense. 
ry, which Lucullus brought to thie West from the Since that period they seem to have recovered theit 
shores of the Black Sea, grows to the size of an enor- | original numbers, and the rising generation retains all 
mous forest tree; sometimes not less, if we might that orthodox hostility to Franks which distinguished 
believe our author’s rather hyperbolical description, | its forefathers. Swine, the ancient horror of tre 
than 100 feet in height. The Bithynian forest is the believers, took the place of dogs. Their flesh was 
western extremity of the woody zone of Turkey in | publicly sold in the streets; and the faithful having 
Asia ;—that belt which extends, with some interrup-| become accustomed to the sight of the unclean animal, 
tions, along the Whole southern coast of the Euxine, began at least to purchase it; affecting a pious igno 
and furnishes the finest store of timber for naval and|rance of the difference between pork and mutton. 
architectural purposes in the region of the Mediterra-| Wine had begun to make its appearance more publie- 
nean and its adjacent seas. ly than heretofore; and among official people a certain 

In the course of this tour, Dr. Walsh succeeded in |degree of conviviality was rather cultivated as a get 
reaching the top of the Asiatic Olympus. His de-|tlemanly accomplishment. Martial music was heard 
scription of the venerable mountain is picturesque in the streets, and troops were parading—a thing ut 
enough, but his want of scientific know ledge renders | heard of in the former Turkish military establishment. 
his observations of little value. Something like an approach to a European uniform 

From Brusa, at the toot of Olympus, Dr. Walsh, |had been already effected ; although the recruits pre 
returned to his summer station in the islands, and /|ferred wearing their shoes down at heel like Turkish 
the following winter passed without affording many |slippers ; and the Ulemah had pronounced that a re 
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ing to impede the Mussulman in his prostrations. A 
newspaper was established, and the Turks were read- 
ing it every where in the streets and coffee-houses. 
The popularity of the composition was, however, not 
to he wondered at, since it was full of remarks on 

blic persons and events; and, as Dr. Walsh ob- 


jation cap with a rim to it was an impiety, as tend-|nouncement of the man’s immediate execution. The hall 
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was open to the public, and when he entered a crowd 
entered with him and ranged along the walls. He came 
forward holding his little son, a fine boy about six years 
old, by the hand. He appeared a large and comely man, 
and seemed to excite a good deal of tniie, particu- 
larly as he was accompanied by the executioner with his 
drawn scimitar. ‘The Sultan was known to be above,’ 





serves, * as the Sultan is the virtual editor, his opi- 
nion of a man is of some importance.” 

But the greatest change of all, at least in outward 
appearance, was in the Sultan himself. During his first 
residence at Stamboul, Dr. Walsh had contracted an 
aversion, amounting to horror, for the man-slayer, the 

t author of evil, from whose ultimate authority all 
the bloodshed and torture of that dreadful time seem- 
edto proceed. He had gone to visit him, in 1821, 
entering the seraglio gate between piles of the ears 
and noses of slaughtered Greeks. He then saw in 
him a * tall, ill-made, mean-looking man; his eye 
was continually rolling, and the white of it, something 
like the colour of white glass, gleaming now and then 
under his mahogany forehead, as he glanced sideways 
at as, gave him, I thought, a most demon-like expres- 
sion, according well with the cruel character I had 
heard of the man, the melancholy state of the country, 
and the gloomy cell in which he received us.” 

It is no wonder that the lively imagination of this 
writer was so impressed with the circumstances of 
the time and place, as to connect them indelibly with 
the character of the man himself. But Mahmoud was 
then the slave of events: after he .had by his own 
strength of mind emancipated himself from their con- 
trol, his true disposition had room to evince itself. 
He was not, as our author represents him, cruel and 
gloomy at one epoch, lively and humane in another; 
but in both alike acting under the strong impulse of 
self-preservation ; with just talent and energy suffi- 
cieat to decide upon a sanguinary line of conduct as 
necessary to secure him at first; and pursving his 
schemes of improvement in latter days, rather as en- 
gines to subvert the janissaries, the Ulemah, the cor- 

rate bodies, and the old prejudices which hemmed 

im and controlled his independent action, than from 
any superior liberality or intelligence. Dr. Walsh 
represents him as a sort of problem ig human nature ; 
the converse, as he says, of the wicked Roman em- 
perors, who fos the most part began as just rulers, and 
ended as cruel despots: he forgets Octavius, whose 
character both as triumvir and as emperor was not 
dissimilar to that of Mahmoud. Had Augustus go- 
verned acountry surrounded by states of greater power 
and ambition, he would probably, like Mahmoud, 
have been well content to purchase security at home 
at the price of foreign dependence. And both were 
actors alike, in their assumed ferocity as well as hu- 
manity. The following scene exhibits Mahmoud in 
one of his theatrical displays of mildness: it would 
have furnished a fine sabject for the author of ** Anas- 
tasius.”” Mustapha, Pasha of Scodra, after an unsuc- 
cessful insurrection, had been sent a prisoner to Con- 
Stantinopie :— 

“After some days he was ordered to attend the Sultan, 
at his palace of Beshiktash. He was accompanied by a 
large escort of cavalry, and attended by other pashas ; 
bat as the Turks, when they intend a man’s destruc- 
tion, treat him with more than usual show of kindness, 
it was considered that all this display was a certain an- 





looking on from a balcony ; his secretary, Mustapha, sat 
below, at a desk; and in the midst stood the delinquent 
Pasha, with his arms folded across his breast, and it was 
every moment expected that a horizontal movement of 
the hand of the Sultan would cause his head to roll on 
the floor. The sign was not given, and he was invited 
to sit on the divan, which is generally the position in 
which a man is strangled. He was presented with cof- 
fee, but his hand so shook that he spilled it over his 
robe and dropped the cup. A chouash now advanced, 
and all eyes were fixed on him; but instead of pro- 
ducing a bowstring, he drew from his bosom a gold watch 
and chain, and presented it to the boy as a present from 
the Sultan. The child placed it in his girdle, and look. 
ed exceedingly delighted when he showed it to his father. 
He was now informed by Mustapha that the Sultan 
wished to attach him as a friend rather than punish 
him as an enemy, and that as he had no residence at 
Constantinople, a suitable one was provided for him. He 
then retired to a splendid caique waiting for him on the 
Bosphoras, and left the hall with his head on, very much 
to his own and the astonishment of the spectators, and 
to the disappointment of the executioner, who complained 
that he was defrauded of his due.”—Vol. IL., p. 286. 


Such are the signs of reform and amelioration which, 
of late years, have given birth to so many predictions 
respecting the approaching civilisation of the Ottoman 
race, and its elevation to a rank of equality among 
European nations. Interested as we are in common 
with all the states of Western Europe in controlling 
the ambition of Russia, Englishmen have been partly 
led by their own political leanings to adopt an altered 
view of the prospects of the East, founded rather on 
their wishes than their reason. And no common skill 
and perseverance have been of late devoted to the 
task of removing our supposed prejudices, and im- 
pressing us with new ideas on this momentous sub- 
ject. Our fears and jealousies of Russia have been 
stimulated beyond the reasonable pitch ; while, in or- 
der to afford an imaginary counterpoise, we have been 
called upon to exert our utmost energies in preserving 
the Turkish empire. To encourage us in so Quixotic 
an enterprise, every effort has been made to paint the 
Turks as employed in throwing off the weight of cen- 
turies of bigotry and misgovernment; and ready to 
assist us ably and zealously by reforming their own 
institutions. Nay, those institutions themselves have 
been represented as strangely misunderstood—as lead- 
ing, though by different paths, to even a higher state 
of public happiness and morality than the vaunted 
civilisation of Christendom! We have been called 
upon to admire the social condition of a people among 
whom the first principles of society are unknown or 
perverted—nay, even the commercial wisdom of a 
government which holds a monopoly of some of the 
common necessaries of Jife, merely because its func- 
tionaries have hitherto been too grossly ignorant to 
understand or put in practice the system of prohibi- 
tive duties—a system which, mistaken as it is, sug- 
gests itself almost inevitably to every people during 
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the first struggles of rising industry.* This is not 
the first occasion on which the character of the ‘Turk- 
ish nation and government has been debated in con- 
nexion with polttical party among ourselves. When 
Pitt almost hazarded, and the Whigs opposed, a ge- 
neral war for the purpose of maintaining the balance 
of the East, Russia and Turkey were weighed, as 
they are now, against each other, by rival pamphlet- 
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enter on equal terms into the civil commonwealth of 
Christendom. But apart from such general obserya. 
tions, no one who has seriously considered the national 
character and peculiar policy of the Turkish people 
can imagine the possibility of an empire, possessed 
of European strength and concentration, composed of 
them, either alone, or in conjunction with subject na. 
tious. It was said by Gibbon most truly, that the 


eers; and Mr, Eaton was as busily engaged in writ-|'Turks have been, since the period of the Conquest 
ing down the Turks as Mr. Thornton in writing them | encamped, not settled, in Europe. They amount 
up- But our knowledge of Oriental affairs has made) a third, or a fourth, at the utmost, of the population 
great progress since that time; and the question is of that part of the Sultan’s dominions, They are seat. 
now discussed with far more both of talent and earu-| tered in very unequal proportions over its surface, |p 
estness. |some parts they form a tolerably thick agricultural 

The more impending and serious the danger which | population. In others, as at Constantinople itself, 
is supposed to menace our political and commercial they are engaged in the trades and manufactures of a 
supremacy from the designs of Russia, the more ur- large city. But nowhere do they exercise those ey. 
gently important it becomes that the public mind) tended operations of skill and thought, which bring 
should not be misled into seeking support against it}men together,—cause them to rely on each other— 
where no safe reliance can be placed. At this period,| give them the habit of combined peaceful action— 
more than at any former one, the voice of the great|/and impart to them the intelligence and the energy 
body of the educated public in many countries, and|on which alone a strong commonwealth is built up. 
especially in our own, has a paramount influence in| The Armenians are their bankers; the Jews their 
maintaining peace or precipitating hostilities. ‘This dealers; the Greeks their merchants. The very or. 
is well known to those who strive by every possible| ganization of the people seems to have denied them 
means to impress their own theories, not on cabinets,| those finer qualities, both mental and corporal, which 
but on the people; and less disinterested speculators fit men for the superior branches of industry. A 
find it worth their while to try the same experiment. ‘Turk’s fingers, Dr. Walsh quaintly observes, seem 
Intrigue is no longer carried on by diplomatlsts alone, | all to be thumbs; he has no manual dexterity for any 
or limited to the precincts of courts; its modern or-| delicate employment. And his mind is as uifit for 
gans are the newspaper and the pamphlet; and the subtle operation, as his body.. The Turks neither 
favour of the masses is courted as zealously as that| write nor print (with the exception of bombastic poe- 
of princes or ministers in former times. It is there-| try and more bombastic history.) They do not build, 
tore most earnestly to be wished that the Oriental; but destroy. They show no wish to adorn the soil 
question may soon be discussed, and exhibited in its) which they inhabit, or to connect in any way the 
true light, by men qualified to expose errors and cor- existence of the present generation with posterity. 
rect misrepresentations ; in order to save English| Their object in this world seems to be mere animal 
good sense from the danger which it has sometimes existence, as completely as that of the beasts of the 


of late appeared to run, of being hurried into steps 
which cannot be retraced, under the influence of delu- 
sion. For we cannot hesitate to express our convic- 
tion, that of all delusions it is one of the greatest, to 


expect that the Turkish empire can or will be long! 


maintained in its present shape—bolstered up as it is 
by foreign support. We need not repeat the trite but 
true assertion, that political bodies corporate, once in 
decay, can no more recover vital energy than natural} 
that history offers no one instance of an empire which, 
after its strength and sinews have mouldered away, has 
recovered them again by the mere quiet process of in- 
ternal improvement. Nor need we stop to show how 
absolute a barrier the Mahommedan religion presents 
between the Turks and European civilisation—how 
utterly impossible it is for a state not Christian to 


* See a pamphlet entitled “Russia, by a Manchester 
Manufacturer,” lately published in a cheap shape for ge- 
neral diffusion; the writer’s object being to counteract 
the influence of such publications as those to which we 
have alluded. In many of his observations we heartily 
concur. But his notion of the speedy abolition of war 
by general education, his philanthropy, and his creed of 
international policy, are a little too visionary for the pre- 
sent state of the world. He is also a member of the 
Manchester Board of Trade, and too strongly impressed 
with the notion that there is “nothing like cotton,” and 
that the wealth and prosperity of England is absolutely 





identified with her trade to the United States. 


field. Their religious sense is deep, enduring, exalt 
ed; but it is a religion which deadens and stupifies 
the intellectual faculties. Jt so exaggerates the worth- 
lessness of the present life, that it arrives in practice 
at nearly the same result with irreligion itself. Let 
us eat and drink, for immortality begins to-morrow! 
A round of simple duties, nobly conceived, but for the 
most part easily performed ; good works, so strictly 
and literally defined as to render salvation a matter 
to be calculated and assured beforehand ;—these fur- 
nish all the intermediate prospect between the eye of 
the true believer and the gates of Paradise, to which 
Azrael is already commissioned to give him his pass- 
port. If such a belief exalts the courage of the 
conqueror in prosperous days, the very resignation 
which it inspiries teaches its votary to acquiesce in 
defeat and degradation. And although in some points 
it has a tendency to cherish and even to elevate the 
moral sensibilities, yet it allows ample indalgence 
to the conscientious believer both in ferocity and sen- 
suality. 

Such is the Turkish nation, which Sultan Mab- 
moud, we are told, has undertaken to regenerate. And 
how is that regeneration to be effected ? Unquestion- 
ably by instilling some new motive of action, or rous- 
ing into life some dormant energy. Reformation does 
not consist in improvements—the drilling of soldiers, 
the printing of newspapers, customhouses, barracks, 
and fortifications. ‘These are signs, and signs of value 
when they indicate a national impulse. But when 
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on a nation as the rudiments, instead of aris-|cover the northern provinces; and gradually reclaim 


io heather a : 
ing as the results of civilisation, they signify nothing 
stall—no more than the Sultan’s siding in a frock 
coat, drinking champagne, and allowing his ladies 
monthly importations of the newest Parisian modes. 
The motive is wanting still. The principles on which 
the fabric of the Ottoman empire at first reposed were 
courage and the love of military glory—fanaticism— 
the lust of sway—and the proud sense of superiority 
above the timid and nerveless races which fell pros- 
trate before it. But military energy is developed only 
in periods of conquest. Reduced to an inglorious de- 
fensive position, will European tactics reinfuse the 
departed vigour into the sinews of the Moslem armies? 
The Turks, both nationally and individually, are) 
cowed and depressed. They have been so far de- 
ed as to fawn upon those very Russians whom 
their prejudices as well as their interests teach them to 
rd with hatred. The presence of the Muscovite, 

as the protector of their metropolis, seems to have ex- 
cited neither shame nor indignation in the people who 
rd him as destined to supplant them in its pos- 
session. With respect to religion, it is difficult to 
understand what is the precise scope of the present 
rler’s policy. He lacks courage either to crush or 
tocherish the national enthusiasm. On the one hand 
he irritates the religious part of his people by open 
violations of the law of the Prophet, and by imitation 
of Christian usages ; while, on the other, his public 
acts and proclamations are all couched in the most 
orthodox and even fanatical language. He is neither 
Moslem, Christian, nor philosophe ; but presents him- 
self to the public to-day in one character and to-mor- 
rowin another. And, finally, while he constantly ap- 
peals to the Ottoman pride and sense of supremacy, 
every act of his has the necessary tendency to debase 
it Even his best and wisest measures are precisely 
those which contribute most directly to this result. 
He cannot elevate the condition of the Raya without 
roportionally depressing his insolent superior—the 
Park. If political wisdom has one certain lesson to 
teach, whether in Britain or in Turkey, it is this, that 
aplurality of nations, cannot subsist together under 
the same sway, except on the footing of master and 
vassal, or of absolute equality. Reduce the.Turk to 
the same level in social importance with the brave 
Albanian, the steady Armenian, and the ingenious 
Greek, and what becomes of his political dominion ? 
Bat if the Turkish people, as a nation, is uodoubt- 
edly condemne% by its own vice and incapacity to the 
speedy loss of its empire, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts of European powers to support it, are we there- 
fore to conclude that Russian rapacity is on the point 
of receiving its long-desired reward? Why must we 
acquiesce in the notion which has been fostered alike | 
by the favourers and the enemies of Russia until it| 
has almost passed into an axiom, that annexation to 
the Russian empire would be the necessary conse- 
quence of the dissolution of the Turkish sovereignty ? 
Such a consequence might be averted if the views of 
the great Western States, and more especially our 
own, were directed by some steady principle and to- 
wards definite objects. ‘There are in European Tur- 
key several races of men, Christians in religion, and 
European in their historical recollection, which mul- 
tiply, increase, and take fresh root on the soil on 
which their oppressors decay. The Bulgarians, a 
peaceful and singularly industrious and orderly people, 





from the desert, tracts which Turkish and Russian 
violence have devastated. The Servians, and the Al- 
banian tribes, in their mountainous districts, become 
less and less dependent in every successive genera- 
tion. The Armenians divide with the Greeks the 
commerce and industry of the great cities. This lat- 
ter people especially, although its developement was 
perhaps impeded by the premature explosion of its 
Revolution, and the long disasters which followed, has 
made, since the middle of the last century, a greater 
stride in the march of improvement, both intellectual 
and economical, than any people of the Old World. 
Every where the flood of Ottoman conquest and rapine 
is on the ebb; and its receding waters not only leave 
dry the landmarks of former civilisation, but a fresh 
and vigorous growth of life and strength springs up, 
refreshed by the temporary overflow. Here, then, 
we assert, in these Christian races are the elements 
of the future empire of the East; strong enough, 
when cautiously watched over by the mutual distrust 
of European powers, to grow of itself into a mighty 
dominion. Let us not be deceived by the assertions 
of superficial travellers and journalists, whose whole 
stock of knowledge consists in-that little modicum of 
personal observation which they confidently set up 
against the deductions of political wisdom. The 
Greek, they say, is cowardly, dishonest, corrupt; the 
Turk possesses bravery, integrity, and an innate no- 
bleness of character; the former must therefore con- 
tinue in subjection, the latter should be protected in 
his supremacy. Were these assertions true to their 
utmost extent, they would not justify the conclusions 
drawn from them. In the present age, however pa- 
radoxical the assertion may appear, it will be found 
that the vices of slaves are a better foundation for the 
construction of a commonwealth than the virtues of 
savages. Mutual dependence for the purpose of mu- 
tual security, and the safe pursuit of individual wealth 
and comfort—this is the basis on which modern civi- 
lisation rests. The isolated and sullen Turk, what- 
ever his other qualities may be, is utterly intractable 
to that discipline which enables men to work together 
as acommunity, for the attainment of definite objects. 
The Christian nations of Turkey possess in a high 
degree this vital principle, of which their masters are 
wholly destitute. Partial turbulence, corruption, and 
vice cannot, therefore, ultimately impede their pro- 
gress. Let us look at the new Greek kingdom. If 
we confine ourselves to the reports of journalists and 
visiters, we hear of little but poverty, intrigue and 
dissatisfaction—artisans and labourers emigrating 
back to Turkey—chiefs struggling in vain, by irregu- 
lar exertions, to shake off the trammels of foreign 
government. Such pictures are sedulously held up 
before our eyes; and we are triumphantly asked to 
compare these results of revolution with the reform- 
ing spirit and good government of Sultan Mahmoud. 
We reply with confidence, that those who look a little 
deeper cannot fail to perceive, that the independent 
portion of the Greek people has made more real pro- 
gress in eight years of national freedom than *the 
Turks, in four centuries which have passed since 
their establishment in Europe. The one is on its 
way, be the opposing circumstances what they may, 
towards a station of no ordinary eminence among na- 
tions ; the latter, without power not only to advance, 
but to hold together, wait but for the first contingency 
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to fall beneath the races which they had spurned. If 
the dominion of the Turks in Asia seems less immi- 
nently threatened, it is, first, because the Christian 
nations there beneath their sway are less numerous 
and less advanced; and in the next place, because 
they are as yet kept apart from the dangerous contact 
of European civilisation. But there also the Egyptian 
invasion has struck the first blow at their tottering 
fabric of empire, and its fall is delayed only for a pe- 
riod of which we can even now foresee the probable 
termination. 





POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. 
CHAPTER I. 
The Pickwickians, 


Tue first ray of light which illumines the gloom, 
and converts into a dazzling brilliancy that obscurity 
in which the earlier history of the public career of the 
immortal Pickwick would appear to be involved, is 
derived from the perusal of the following entry in the 
Transactions of the Pickwick Club, which the editor 
of these papers feels the highest pleasure in’ laying 
before his readers, as a proof of the careful attention, 
indefatigable assiduity, and nice discrimination, with 
which his search among the multifarious documents 
confided to him has been conducted. 

“May 12, 1817. Joseph Smiggers, Esq., P. V. P. 
M. P.C.* presiding. The following resolutions unani- 
mously agreed to. 

“ That this Association has heard read, with feel- 
ings of unmingled satisfaction, and unqualified ap- 
proval, the paper communicated by Samuel Pickwick, 
Esq.; G. C. M. P. C.t entitled * Speculations on the 
Source of the Hampstead Ponds, with some Obser- 
vations on the Theory of Tittlebats ;’ and that this 
Association does hereby return its warmest thanks to 
the said Samuel Pickwick, Esq., G. C. M. P. C. for 
the same. 

** That while this Association is deeply sensible of 
the advantages which must accrue to the cause of 
science, from the production to which they have just 
adverted, no less than from the unwearied researches 
of Samuel Pickwick, Esq., G.C. M. P. C. in Horn- 
sey, Highgate, Brixton, and Camberwell; they can- 
not but entertain a lively sense of the inestimable be- 
nefits which must inevitably result from carrying the 


Club is therefore hereby constituted ; and that Samue} 
Pickwick, Esq.,G.C. M. P. C., Tracy Tupman 
Esq., M. P. C., Augustus Snodgrass, Esq., M. P, C. 
and Nathaniel Winkle, Esq., M. P. C., are hereby 
nominated and appointed members of the same; and 
that they be requested to forward, from time to time, 
authenticated accounts of their journeys and inves}. 
gations; of their observations of character and map. 
ners; and of the whole of their adventures, together 
with all tales and papers, to which local scenery op 
associations may give rise, to the Pickwick Club, 
stationed in London. 

“That this Association cordially recognises the 
principle of every member of the Corresponding §o. 
ciety defraying his own travelling expenses ; and tha 
it sees no objection whatever to the members of the 
said society pursuing their inquiries for any length of 
time they please, upon the same terms. 

“That the members of the aforesaid Corresponding 
Society, be, and are, hereby informed, that their pro. 
posal to pay the postages of their letters, and the 
carriage of their parcels, has béen deliberated upon, 
by this Association. That this Association considers 
such proposal worthy of the great minds from which 
it emanated ; and that it hereby signifies its perfect 
acquiescence therein.” 

A causual observer, adds the secretary, to whose 
notes we are indebted for the following account— 
a casual observer might possibly have remarked 
nothing extraordinary in the bald head, and cirev- 
lar spectacles, which were intently turned towards 
his (the secretary’s) face, during the reading of the 
above resolutions. To those who knew ihat the 
gigantic brain of Pickwick was working beneath 
that forehead, and that the beaming eyes of Pickwick 
were twinkling behind those glasses, the sight was 
indeed an interesting one. There sat the man who 
had traced to their source the mighty ponds of 
Hampstead, and agitated the scientific world with 
his Theory ef Tittlebats, as calm and unmoved a 
the deep waters of the one on a frosty day, or a 
a solitary specimen of the other, in the inmost re- 
cesses of an earthen jar. And how much more in- 
teresting did the spectacle become, when, starting 
into full life and animation, as a simultaneous call 
for “ Pickwick ” burst from his followers, that il 
lustrious man slowly mounted into the Windsor 
chair, on which he had been previously seated, and 
addressed the club himself had founded. Whata 
study for an artist did that exciting scene present! 





speculations of that learned man into a wider field, 
from extending his travels, and consequently enlarg-| 
ing his sphere of observation; to the advancement of 
knowledge, and the diffusion of learning. | 

“That with the view, just mentioned, this Asso- 
ciation has taken into its serious consideration a pro- 
posal, emanating from the aforesaid Samuel Pickwick, 
Esq., G. C. M. P. C., and three other Pickwickians 
hereinafter named, for forming a new branch of United 
Pickwickians under the title of The Corresponding 
Society of the Pickwick Club. 

‘That the said proposal has received the sanction 
and approval of this Association. 

‘That the Corresponding Society of the Pickwick 


* Perpetual Vice President—Member Pickwick Club. 
—Eb. 


+ General Chairman—Member Pickwick Claub—Eb. 





The eloquent Pickwick, with one hand gracefully 
concealed behind his coat tails, and the other wav- 
ing in air to assist his glowing declamation: his 
elevated position revealing those tights and gaiters, 
which, had they clothed an ordinary man, might 
have passed without observation, but which, when 
Pickwick clothed them—if we may use the expres 
sion—inspired involuntary awe and respect; sur 
rounded by the men who had volunteered to share 
the perils of his travels, and who were destined to 
participate in the glories of his discoveries. On his 
right hand, sat Mr. Tracy Tupman ; the too suscep 
tible Tupman, who to the wisdom and experience of 
maturer years superadded the enthusiasm and ar 
dour of a boy, in the most interesting and unpat- 
donable of human weaknesses—love. ‘Time and 
feeding had expanded that once romantic form; the 
black silk waistcoat had become more and more de- 
































































veloped; inch by inch had the gold watch-chain 
peneath it disappeared from within the range of 
Tupman’s vision; and gradually had the capacious 
chin encroached upon the borders of the white cra- 
yat, but the soul of Tupman had known no change 
—admiration of the fair sex was still its ruling 

ssion. On the left of his great leader sat the 

tic Snodgrass, and near him again the sporting 
finkle, the former poetically enveloped in a mys- 
rious blue cloak with a canine-skin collar, and the 

jatter communicating additional lustre to a new 
green shooting coat, plaid neckerchief, and closely 
fitted drabs. . 

Mr. Pickwick’s oration upon this occasion, together 
with the debate thereon, is entered on the Transac- 
tions of the Club. Both beara strong affinity to the 
discussions of other celebrated bodies; and, as it is 
always interesting to trace a resemblance between the 
proceedings of great men, we transfer the entry to 
these pages. 

“Mr. Pickwick observed (says the Secretary) that 
fame was dear to the heart of every man. Poetic 
fame was dear to the heart of his friend Snodgrass, 
the fame of conquest was equally dear to his friend 
Tupman ; and the desire of earning fame in the sports 
of the field, the air, and the water, was uppermost in 
the breast of his friend Winkle. He (Mr. Pickwick) 
would not deny, that he was influenced by human 
passions, and human feelings, (cheers)—possibly by 
human weaknesses—(loud cries of **No’’;) but this he 
would say, that if ever the fire of self-importance 
broke out in his bosom, the desire to benefit the hu- 
man race in preference, effectually quenched it. The 
praise of mankind was his Swing; philanthropy was! 
his insurance office. (Vehement cheering.) He had 
felt some pride—he acknowledged it freely ; and let 
his enemies make the most of it—he had felt some 
ptide when he presented his Tittlebatian Theory to 
the world ; it might be celebrated or it might not. 
(Acry of **It is,” and great cheering.) He would 
take the assertion of that honourable Pickwickian 
whose voice he had just heard—it was celebrated ; 
bat ifthe fame of that treatise were to extend to the 
farthest confines ef the known world, the pride with 
which he would reflect on the authorship of that produc- 
tion would be as nothing compared with the pride with 
which he looked around him, on this, the proudest 
moment of his existence. (Cheers.) He was an hum- 
ble individual. (No, no.) Still he could not but 
feel that they had selected him for a service of great 
honour, and of some danger. ‘Travelling was in a 
troubled state, and the minds of coachmen were un- 
settled. Let them look abroad, and contemplate the 
scenes which were enacting around them. Stage 
coaches were upsetting in all directions, horses were 
bolting, boats were overturning, and boilers were 
bursting. (Cheers—a voice ** No.””) No! (Cheers. ) 
Let that honourable Pickwickian who cried “ No” so 
loudly, come forward and deny it, if he could. 
(Cheers.) Who was it that cried “No?” (Enthu- 
siastic cheering.) Was it some vain and disappointed 
man—he would not say haberdasher—(loud cheers) 
—who, jealous of the praise which had been—perhaps 
undeservedly—bestowed on his (Mr. Pickwick’s) re- 
searches, and smarting under the censure which had 
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honourable Pickwickian allude to him? (Cries of 
“Order,” ** Chair,” “ Yes,’? ** No,” “Go on,” 
“ Leave off,’ &c. ) 

“Mr. Pickwick would not put up to be put down 
by clamour. He had alluded to the honourable gen- 
tleman. (Great excitement.) 

“Mr. Blotton would only say then, that he repelled 
the hon. gent.’s false and scurrilous accusation, with 
profound contempt. (Great cheering.) The hon. 
gent. was a humbug. (Immense confusion, and loud 
cries of “chair” and “ order.”’) 

** Mr. A. Snodgrass rose to order. He threw him- 
self upon the chair. (Hear.) He wished to know, 
whether this disgraceful contest between two mem- 
bers of that club, should be allowed to continue. 
(Hear, hear.) 

“The Chairman was quite sure the hon. Pickwick- 
ian would withdraw the expression he had just made 
use of. . 
“Mr. Blotton, with all possible respect for the 
chair, was quite sure he would not. 

“The Chairman felt it his imperative duty to de- 
mand of the honourable gentleman, whether he had 
used the expression which had just escaped him, in 
a common seuse. 

** Mr. Blotton had no hesitation in saying, that he 
had not—he had used the word in its Pickwickian 
sense. (Hear, hear.) He was bound to acknowledge, 
that, personally, he entertained the highest regard and 
esteem for the honourable gentleman ; he had merely 
considered him a humbug in a Pickwickian point of 
view. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Mr. Pickwick felt much gratified by the fair, can- 
did, and full explanation of his honourable friend. 
He begged it to be at once understood, that his own 
observations had been merely intended to bear a 
Pickwickian construction. (Cheers.)” 

Here the entry terminates, as we have no doubt the 
debate did also, after arriving at such a highly satis- 
factory, and intelligible point. We have no official 
statement of the facts, which the reader will find re- 
corded in the next chapter, but they have been care- 
fully collated from letters and other MS. authorities, 
so unquestionably genuine, as to justify their narra- 
tion in a connected form. 


CHAPTER II, 


The first day’s journey, and the first evening’s adven- 
tures ; with their consequences, 


Tuart punctual servant of all work, the sun, had 
just risen, and begun to strike a Jight on the morning 
of the thirteenth of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven, when Mr. Samuel Pickwick burst 
like another sun from his slumbers; threw open his 
chamber window, and looked out upon the world be- 
neath. Goswell-street was at his feet, Goswell-street 
was on his right hand—as far as the eye could reach, 
Goswell-street extended on his left ; and the opposite 
side of Goswell-street was over the way. ‘ Sach,”’ 
thought Mr. Pickwick, “are the narrow views of 
those philosophers who, content with examining the 
things that lie before them, look not to truths which 





been heaped upon his own feeble attempts at rivalry, 
now took this vile and calumnious mode of. 
“Mr. Blotton, (of Aldgate,) rose to order. Did the 





are hidden beyond. As well might I be content to 
gaze on Goswell-street for ever, without one effort to 
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penetrate to the hidden countries which on every side 
surround it.”’ And having given vent to this beauti- 
ful reflection, Mr. Pickwick proceeded to put himself 
into his clothes; and his clothes into his portmanteau. 
Great men are seldom over scrupulous in the arrange- 
ment of their attire; the operation of shaving, dress- 
ing, and ceffee-imbibing was soon performed : and, in 
another hour, Mr. Pickwick, with his portmanteau in 
his hand, his telescope in his great-coat pocket, 
and his note-book in his waistcoat, ready for the re- 
ception of any discoveries worthy of being noted 
down, had arrived at the coach-stand in Saint Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand. 

* Cab!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“* Here you are, Sit,” shouted a strange specimen 
of the human race, in a sackcloth coat, and apron of 
the same, who with a brass label and number round 
his neck, looked as if he were catalogued in some 
collection of rarities. This was the waterman. 
‘Here you are, Sir. Now, then, fust cab!’ And 
the first cab having been fetched from the public 
house, where he had been smoking his first pipe, Mr. 
Pickwick and his portmanteau were thrown into the 
vehicle. 

** Golden Cross,” said Mr. Pickwi¢k. 

** Only a bob’s vorth, Tommy,’’—cried the driver, 
sulkily, for the information of his friend the water- 
man, as the cab drove off. 

*“* How old is that borse, my friend?” inquired Mr. 
Pickwick, rubbing his nose with the shilling he had 
reserved for the fare. 

‘“* Forty-two,” replied the driver, eyeing him 
askant. - , 

“What!” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, laying his 
hand upon his note book. The driver reiterated his 
former statement. Mr. Pickwick looked very hard 
at the man’s face, but his features were immovable, 
so he noted down the fact forthwith. 

“And how long do you keep him out at a time ?” 
inquired Mr. -Pickwick, searching for further informa- 
tion. 

** Two or three veeks,”’ replied the man. 

“ Weeks!” said Mr. Pickwick in astonishment— 
and out came the note-book again. 

**He lives at Pentonwil when he’s at home,” ob- 
served the driver, coolly, “but we seldom takes him 
"ome, on account of his veakness.”’ 

**On account of his weakness ;” reiterated the per- 
plexed Mr. Pickwick. 

‘* He always falls down, when he’s took out o’ the 
cab,” continued the driver, ** but when he’s in it, we 
bears him up werry tight, and takes him in werry 
short, so as he can’t werry well fall down, and we’ve 
got a pair o’ precious large wheels on; so when he 
does move, they run after him, and he must go on—he 
can’t help it.” 

Mr. Pickwick entered every word of this statement 
in his note-book, with the view of communicating it 
to the club, as a singular instance of the tenacity of 
life in horses, under trying circumstances. The entry 
was scarcely completed when they reached the Gold- 
en Cross. Down jumped the driver, and out got Mr. 
Pickwick. Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr. 
Winkle, who had been anxiously waiting the arrival 
of their illustrious leader, crowde to welcome him. 

“*Here’s your fare,” said Mr. Pickwick, holding’ 
out the shilling to the driver. 

What was the learned man’s astonishment, when 
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that unaccountable person flung the money on th 
pavement, and requested in figurative terms to ty 
Pickwick) 


allowed the pleasure of fighting him (Mr. 
for the amount! 

“You are mad,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

** Or drunk,” said Mr. Winkle. 

“Or both,” said Mr. Tupman. 

«Come on,” said the cab-driver, sparring away like 
clock-work. ‘Come on—all four on you.” 

** Here’s a Jark!’’ shouted half a dozen hackne 
coachmen. ‘Go to vork, Sam,’’—and they crowded 
with great glee round the party. 

“ What’s the row, Sam?” ibquired one gentleman 
in black calico sleeves. 

“Row!” replied the cabman, “ what did he want 
my number for?” 

*¢] didn’t want your number,” said the astonished 
Mr. Pickwick. 

**What did you take it for, then?” inquired the 
cabman. 

«© | didn't take it,” said Mr. Pickwick indignantly, 

** Would any body believe,” continued the cab-dri- 
ver, appealing to the crowd.—** Would any body be. 
lieve as an informer ’ud go about in a man’s eab, not 
only takin’ down his number, but ev’ry word he says 
into the bargain,” (a light flashed across Mr. Pick. 
wick—it was the note-book.) . 

* Did he though ?” inquired another cabman. 

“ Yes, did he," replied the first—* and then arter 
aggerawatin’ me to assault him, gets three witnesses 
here to proveit. But I’ll give it him, if I’ve six 
months for it. Come on,” and the cabman dashed 
his hat upon the ground, with a reckless disregard of 
his own private property, and knocked Mr. Pick- 
wick’s spectacles off, and followed up the attack with 
a blow on Mr. Pickwick’s nose, and another on Mr, 
Pickwick’s chest, and a third in Mr. Snodgrass’s eye, 
and a fourth, by way of variety, in Mr. Tupman’s 
waistcoat, and then danced into the road, and then 
back again to the pavement, and finally dashed the 
whole temporary supply of breath out of Mr. Winkle’s 
body; and all in half a dozen seconds. 

** Where’s an officer,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘Put ’em under the pump,” suggested a hot-pie-man. 

* You shal! smart for this,’ gasped Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

** Informers,”’ shouted the crowd. 

** Come on,” cried the cabman, who had been spar- 
ring without cessation the whole time. 

The mob had hitherto been passive spectators of 
the scene, but as the intelligence of the Pickwickians 
being informers was spread among them, they began 
to canvass with considerable vivacity the propriety of 
enforcing the heated pastry-vendor’s proposition : and 
there is no saying what acts of personal aggression 
they might have committed, had not the affray been 
unexpected)Jy terminated by the interposition of a news 
comer. 

* What’s the fun?” said a rather tall thin young 
man, in a green coat, emerging suddenly from the 
coach-yard. 

*‘ Informers !’’ shouted the crowd again. 

*‘ We are not,”’ roared Mr. Pickwick, in a tone 
which, to any dispassionate listener, carried convic- 
tion with it. 

“ A’n’t you, though,—a’n’t you ?’’ said the young 
man, appealing to Mr. Pickwick, and making his 





way through the crowd, by the infallible process of 
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elbowing the countenances of its component mem- 
bers. ‘That learned man in a few hurried words ex- 

Jained the real state of the case. 

«Come along, then,” said he of the green coat, 
lagging Mr.’ Pickwick after him by main force, and 
talking the whole way. “Here, No. 924, take your 
fare, and take yourself off—respectable gentleman,— 
know him well—none of your nonsense—this way, 
Sir—where’s your. friends ’—all a mistake, I see— 
never tnind—accidents will happen—best regulated 
families—never say die—down upon your luck—pull 
him up—put that in his pipe—like the flavour— 
damned rascals.”” And with a lengthened string of 
similar broken sentences, delivered with extraordi- 
nary volubility, the stranger led the way to the tra- 
yellers’ waiting-room, whither he was closely follow- 
ed by Mr. Pickwick and his disciples. 

« Here, waiter,” shouted the stranger, ringing the 
bell with tremendous violence, “ glasses round,— 
brandy and water, hot and strong, and sweet, and 
plenty,—eye damaged, Sir? Waiter; raw beef-steak 
forthe gentleman’s eye,—nothing like raw beef-steak 
for a bruise, Sir; cold lamp-post very good, but lamp- 
post inconvenient—damned odd standing in the open 
street half an hour, with your eye against a lamp-post 
—eh,—very good—ha! ha!’ And the stranger, 


without stopping to take breath, swallowed at a, 


draught full half a pint of the reeking brandy and 
water, and flung himself into a chair with as much 
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ease as if nothing uncommon had occurred. 
While his three companions were busily engaged 
in proffering their thanks to their new acquaintance, 


Mr. Pickwick had leisure to examine his costume) 


and appearance. 

He was about the middle height, but the thinness 
of his body, and the length of his legs, gave him the 
appearance of being much taller. The green coat 
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This coherent speech was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the Rochester coachman, to announce that 
‘«The Commodore” was on the point of starting. 

“Commodore!” said the stranger, starting up, 
“my coach,—place booked,—one outside—leave you 
to pay for the brandy and water,—want change for a 
five,—bad silver—Brummagem buttons—won’t do— 
no go—eh ?”’ and he shook his head most knowingly. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Pickwick and his 
three companions had resolved to make Rochester 
their first halting place too; and having intimated to 
their new-found acquaintance that they were journey- 
ing to the same city, they agreed to occupy the seat 
at the back of the coach, where they could all sit to- 
gether. 

“‘Up with you,” said the stranger, assisting Mr. 
Pickwick on to the roof with so much precipitation, 
as to impair the gravity of that gentleman’s deport- 
ment very materially. 

“ Any luggage, Sir?’ inquired the coachman. 

*“Who—l? Brown paper parcel here, that’s all, 
other luggage gone by water,—packing-cases, nailed 
up—big as houses—heavy, heavy, damned heavy,” 
replied the stranger, as he forced into his pocket as 
much as he could of the brown paper parcel, which 
presented most suspicious indications of containing 
one shirt and a handkerchief. 

** Heads, heads, take care of your heads,” cried the 
loquacious stranger, as they came out under the low 
archway, which in those days formed the entrance to 
the coach-yard. ‘Terrible place—dangerous work 


|—other day—five children—mother—tall lady, eat- 


ing sandwiches—forgot the arch—crash—knock— 
children look round—mother’s head off—sandwich in 
her hand—no mouth to put it in—head of a family off 
—shocking, shocking. Looking at Whitehall, Sir, 
—fine place—little window—somebody else’s head 


had been a smart dress garment in the days of swal-|off there, eh, Sir ’—he didn’t keep a sharp look-out 
lowtails, but had evidently in those times adorned a|enough either—eh, sir, eh ?”’ 


moch shorter man than the stranger, for the soiled 
and faded sleeves scarcely reached to his wrists. It 
was buttoned closely up to his chin, at the imminent 
hazard of splitting the back; and an old stock, with- 
outa vestige of shirt collar, ornamented his neck. 


His scanty black trousers displayed here and there) 


those shiny patches which bespedk long service, and 
were strapped very tightly over a pair of patched and 
mended shoes, as if to conceal the dirty white stock- 
ings, which were nevertheless distinctly visible. His 
long black hair escaped in negligent waves from be- 
neath each side of his old pinched up hat; and 
glimpses of his bare wrist might be observed, between 
the tops of his gloves, and the cuffs of his coat 
sleeves. His face was thin and haggard ; but an in- 
describable air of jaunty impudence and perfect self- 
possession pervaded the whole man. 

Such was the individual, on whom Mr. Pickwick 
gazed throngh his spectacles (which he had fortu- 
nately recovered,) and to whom he proceeded, when 
his friends had exhausted themselves, to return, in 
chosen terms, his warmest thanks for his recent as- 
sistance. 

“Never mind,” said the stranger, cutting the ad- 
dress very short, ‘said enough,—no more; smart 
chap that cabman—handled his fives well; but if I’d 
been your friend in the green jemmy—dama me— 
punch his head,—’cod I would,—pig’s whisper—pie- 








man too,—no gammon.” 
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«‘] was ruminating,” said Mr. Pickwick, **on the 
strange mutability of human affairs.” 

** Ah! I see—in at the palace door one day, out at 
the window the next. Philosopher, Sir ?” 

“ An observer of human nature, Sir,”’ said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

“Ah, so amI. Most people are when they’ve 
little to do and Jess to get. Poet, Sir?” 

«My friend Mr. Snodgrass has a strong poetic 
turn,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ So have I,” said the stranger. “* Epic poem,—ten 
thousand lines—revolution of July—composed it on 
the spot—Mars by day, Apollo by night,—bang the 
field-piece, twang the lyre.” 

** You were present at that glorious scene, Sir ?’’ 
said Mr. Snodgrass. 

« Present! think I was ; fired a musket,—fired with 
an idea,—rushed into wine shop—wrote it down— 
back again—whiz, bang—another idea—wine shop 
again—pen and ink—back again—cut and slash—no- 
ble time, Sir. Sportsman, Sir?” abruptly turning to 
Mr. Winkle. 

A little, Sir,” replied that gentleman, 

* Fine pursuit, Sir,—fine pursuit.—Dogs, sir ?” 

« Not just now,” said Mr. Winkle. 

‘Ah! you should keep dogs—fine animals—saga- 
cious creatures—dog of my own once—Pointer—sur- 
prising instinct—out shooting one day—entering in- 
closure—whistled—dog stopped—whistled again— 
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Ponto—no go: stock still—ealled him—Ponto, Ponto 
—woulda’t move—dog transfixed—staring at a board 
—looked up, saw an inscription—+ Gamekeeper has 
orders to shoot all dogs found in this inclosure’— 
wouldn’t pass it—wonderful dog—valuable dog that 
—very.” 

« Singular circumstance that,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
** Will you allow me to make a note of it ?’* 

** Certainly, Sir, certainly—hundred more anecdotes 
of the same animal.—Fine girl, Sir,” (to Mr. Tracy 
Tupman, who had been bestowing sundry anti-Pick- 
wickian glances on a young lady by the road side.) 

“ Very!” said Mr. Tupman. 

* English girls not so fine as Spanish—noble crea- 
tures—jet hair—black eyes—lovely forms—sweet 
creatures—beautiful.” 

“You have been in Spain, Sir?” said Mr. Tracy 
Tupman. 

“ Lived there—ages.” 

** Many conquests, Sir ?”’ inquired Mr. Tupman. 

“Conquests! Thousands. ‘Don Bolaro Fizzgig— 
Grandee—only daughter—Donna Christina—splendid 
creature—loved me to distraction—jealous father— 
high-souled daughter—handsome Englishman—Don- 
na Christina in despair—prussic acid—stomach pump 
in my portmanteau—operation performed—old Bolaro 
in ecstacies—consent to our union—join hands and | 
floods of tears—romantic story—very.” 

“Is the lady in England now, Sir ?”’ inquired Mr. 
Tupman, on whom the description of her charms had | 
produced a powerful impression. 

“ Dead, Sir—dead,” said the stranger, applying to) 
his right eye the brief remnant of a very old cambric, 
handkerchief. ‘* Never recovered the stomach pump 
—undermined constitution—fell a victim.” 

** And her father?” inquired the poetic Snodgrass. | 

“Remorse and misery,” replied the stranger.) 





words which fell from Mr. Piekwick’s mouth, as be 
applied his telescope to his eye. 

“Ah! fine place,” said the stranger, “ glorious 
pile—frowning walls—tottering arches—dark nooks 
—crumbling staircases—Old cathedral too—earth} 
smell—pilgrims feet worn away the old steps—liule 
Saxon doors—confessionals like money-takers’ boxes 
at theatres—queer customers those monks—Po 
and Lord Treasurers, and all sorts of old fellows, 
with great red faces, and broken noses, turning up 
every day—buff jerkins too—matchlocks—Sarcopha- 
gus—fine place—old legends too—strange stories: 
capital ;” and the stranger continued to soliloquize 
until they reached the Bull Inn, in the High street, 
where the coach stopped. 

* Do you remain here, Sir?” inquired Mr. Nathaniel 
Winkle. 

** Here—not I—but you'd better—good house—nice 
beds—Wright’s next house, dear—very dear—half-e 
crown in the bill, if you look at the waiter—chargy 
you more if you dine at a friend’s than they would if 
you dined in the coffee-room—rum fel!ows—very.” 

Mr. Winkle turned to Mr. Pickwick, and murmor. 
ed a few words; a whisper passed from Mr. Pick- 
wick to Mr. Snodgrass, from Mr. Snodgrass to Mr, 
Tupman, and nods of assent were exchanged. Mr, 
Pickwick addressed the stranger. 

* You rendered us a very important service, this 
morning, Sir,”’ said he; * will you allow us to offer 
a slight mark of our gratitude by begging the favour 
of your company at dinner?” 

«* Great pleasure—not presume to dictate, but broil- 
ed fowl and mushrooms—capital thing! What time?” 

** Let me see,” replied Mr. Pickwick, referring to 
his watch, “it is now nearly three. Shall we say 
five ?” 

“Suit me excellently,” said the stranger, “five 


SS8aSse 78 sue 


“Sudden disappearance—talk of the whole city— precisely—till then—care of yourselves ;” and lifting 
search made every where—without success—public | the pinched up hat a few inches from his head, and 
fountain in the great square suddenly ceased playing— jcarelessly replacing it very much on one side, the 


weeks elapsed—still a stoppage—workmen employed 
to clean it—water drawn off—father-in-law discovered 
sticking head first in the main pipe, with a full con- 
fession in his right boot—took him out, and the foun- 
tain played away again, as well as ever.” 

“Will you allow me to note that little romance 
down, Sir ?”’ said Mr. Snodgrass, deeply affected. 

“ Certainly, Sir, certainly,—fifty more if you like 
to hear °em—strange life mine—rather curious his- 
tory—not extraordinary, but singular.” 

In this strain, with an occasional glass of ale, by 
way of parenthesis, when the coach changed horses, 
did the stranger proceed, until they reached Roches- 
ter bridge, by which time the note-books, both of Mr. 


stranger, with half the brown paper parcel sticking 
out of his pocket, walked briskly up the yard, and 
turned into the high street. 

“Evidently a traveller in many countries, and 4 
close observer of men and things,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“1 should like to see his poem,” said Mr. Snod- 
grass. 

“I should like to have seen that dog,”’ said Mr. 
Winkle. 

Mr. Tupman said nothing; but he thought of Donna 
Christina, the stomach pump, and the fountain; and 
his eyes filled with tears. 

A private sitting-room having been engaged, bed- 
rooms inspected, and dinner ordered, the party walk- 


Pickwick and Mr. Snodgrass, were completely filled |ed out to view the city, and adjoining neighbourhood. 





with selections from his adventures. 
Magnificent ruin !” said Mr. Augustus Snodgrass, | 
with all the poetic fervour that distinguished him, | 


We do not find, from a careful perusal of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s notes on the four towns, Stroud, Rochester, 
Chatharr, and Brompton, that his impressions of their 


when they came in sight of the fine old castle. ‘appearance differ in any material point from those of 
“* What a study for an antiquarian,” were the very | other travellers who have gone over the same ground. 


“ singular” one, in Mr. Pickwick’s note-book, we cannot 
refrain from humbly expressing our dissent from th 


at Chalk, shrimps, ne 
e|commodities chiefly exposed for sale in the public 


His general description is easily abridged. 


— “The principal productions of these towns,” says 
* Although we find this circumstance recorded as @/ Mr. Pickwick, “ appear to be soldiers, sailors, Jews, 


officers, and dockyard men. 


learned authority. The stranger’s anecdote is not 
7 4  : Neeniae” streets, are marine stores, hard-bakes, apples, flat-fish, 


qnarter so wonderful as some of Mr. Jesse’s “ Gleanings. 


Ponto sinks into utter insignificance before the dogs whose and oysters. The streets present a lively and anima- 


actions he records.—Eb. 


ted appearance, occasioned chiefly by the conviviality 
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ofthe military. It is traly delightful to a philanthro- 

ic mind, to see these gallant men, staggering along 
under the influence of an overflow, both of animal, 
and ardent spirits; more especially when we remem- 
ber that the following them about, and jesting with 
them, affords a cheap and innocent amusement for the 
boy population. Nothing (adds Mr. Pickwick) can 
exceed their good humour. It was but the day before 
my arrival, that one of them had been most grossly 
insulted in the house of a publican. The bar-maid 
had positively refused to draw him any more liquor; 
jn return for which, he had, (merely in playfulness) 
drawn his bayonet, and wounded the girl in the shoul- 
der. And yet this fine fellow was the very first to go 
down to the house the next morning, and express his 
readiness to overlook the matter, and forget what had 
occurred ! 

«The consumption of tobacco in these towns (con- 
tinues Mr. Pickwick) must be very great: and the 
smell which pervades the streets must be exceedingly 
delicious to those who are extremely fond of smoking. 
A superficial traveller might object to the dirt which 
js their leading characteristic ; but to those who view 
itas an indication of traffic, and commercial prosperity, 
itis traly gratifying.” 

Punctual to five o’clock, came the stranger, and 
shortly afterwards the dinner. He had divested him- 
self of his brown paper parcel, but had made no 
alteration in his attire; and was, if possible, more lo- 

gacious than ever. 

« What’s that?” he inquired as the waiter removed 
one of the covers. 

« Soles, Sir.” 

“ Soles—ah !—capital fish—all come from London 
—stage-coach proprietors get up political dinners— 
carriage of soles—dozens of baskets—cunning fellows. 
Glass of wine, Sir?” 

“With pleasure,” said Mr. Pickwick—and the 
stranger took wine; first with him, and then with Mr. 
Snodgrass, and then with Mr. Tupman, and then with 
Mr. Winkle, and then with the whole party together, 
almost as rapidly as he talked. 

(To be continued. ) 


From the Monthly Repository. 
MEXICAN SKETCHES. 


NO, 1.—-THE SHARK—NATIVE OFFICERS—SACRIFICIOS. 


We caught a shark in the bay of Vera Cruz that 
measured upwards of sixteen feet in length. The 
rascal had followed us three days, and stolen several 
a of salt beef that were towing over the side to 

freshened for dinner. When he had rolled about 
on the chain-hook a sufficient time, we fired half-a- 
dozen musket balls into his back to make him orderly 
and quiet, and then clapped on a tackle and ran him 
up to the main yard arm. He hung there above twenty 
minutes, and as he appeared quite finished we then 
lowered him upon the deck. He lay perfectly mo- 
tionless till a crowd had gathered round him, when 
peitenty gasped and lifted up his tail. Sharks 
have heen known to break a man’s leg by a blow of 
the tail under similar circumstances. We all gave 
him plenty of room in a moment. It seemed an abor- 
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tive effort, however, and he again lay as if stone dead. 
The shipwrights had been at work upon the boats, 
and several of their tools being strewn about the 
deck, one of the main-top men, who knew how a 
shark would * finesse” in his last moments for the 
sake of his revenge, took up the carpenter’s axe and 
cautiously shoved it towards his mouth. The insi- 
dious monster seized it in an instant, and clenching 
his teeth upon the blade, never moved more, and was 
soon pronounced by the Doctor—for otherwise none 
of the hands could be induced to believe the fact—to 
be really dead. I think I need not fear being accused 
of romancing in the assertion that positive indentations 
of the shark’s teeth were visible in the steel blade of 
the axe, by this last reserved effort of its terrible na- 
ture, when we all know that the savage can cut a 
man’s body in two with perfect ease, or chump off his 
leg as though it were a radish. But the power it 
possesses of preserving one vital spark, in spite of 
wounds and mutilation, for so long a time, is most 
wonderful. I have been at the death of many sharks, 
and have occasionally been almost induced to believe, 
in the very teeth of physiological science, that this 
power of a final effort exists by some law of its me- 
chanism, even after the last spark is gone. I was of 
opinion at the time, in the case just described, that 
the creature died on making the effort of a blow with 
its tail. In short, I think the evil spirit of a shark, 
when it quits home, has yet the faculty of leaving its 
trap set, It dies; but its jaws remain at full-cock. 
[t makes its will and departs, appointing its “fearful 
and wonderful” construction to be its own executor. 
Sailors call it a sea-lawyer. 

We now bethought ourselves of turning the thief 
into “commodity,” and accordingly the most tender 
parts of the monster were cut out and distributed to the 
stewards of the officers’ messes, to be cooked. I 
tasted shark at three of them, and the difference of 
flavour was truly amazing. In the midshipman’s berth 
it was the genuine thing: rank, coarse, discoloured, 
and so tough that the teeth could not chisel it up 
against the grain. In the gun-room it was like very 
old pithy shad or haddock, done up in butter and Bg: 
and made palatable with fish-sauce and cayenne. In 
the state-cabin, at the Ambassador’s table, it resem- 
bled fried turbot, or fillet de soles, or fricassee of 
chicken—there was no knowing what it was! In fact, 
his French cook, that wonderful profes«or, the laugh- 
ter, glory, and nuisance of the ship !—used sometimes 
to dress, by way of showing his consummate art, 
the briny pork or mahogany beef of the ship’s com- 
pany, so as to make it almost too rich toeat. One 
grand point in his practice seemed to be that of ex- 
tracting all the natural taste from the eatables, upon 
which he operated, by steaming them till they were 
reduced to a neutrality in that respect, and then con- 
ferring upon them any flavour he thought proper. 
And thus ** custom could not stale his infinite variety.” 

There was much talk on board of the terrible heat 
of VeraCruz. It was a common saying among the 
men that * there was only a sheet of paper between 
Vera Cruz and the infernal regions.”’ But, as though 
the elements themselves intended to join in the dis- 
orderly ways of our ship, the nearer we approached 
the cooler the weather seemed to become. We also 
saw one or two water-spouts, 

In the morning watch, just as it was day-light, we 





descried breakers ahead, and soon saw some tremen- 
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dous reefs, with the waves foaming and leaping for! 
their expected prey! If there had been a very little| 
more wind in the night we must infallibly have gone 
directly upon them and have been wrecked. Nothing, 
under our peculiar circumstances, could have saved 
us; and as it was, we were near enough almost to 
throw a stone into the foremost of them as they roared 
after us while we were tacking about. It was pretty 
well known who had committed this error in the 
ship’s course, for * * * had been upon deck in 
the middle of the night in a state of intoxication, and 
thus are hundreds of lives continually placed in the 
power of unworthy officers. It is, however, very 
singular that Mr. Bullock should have had an equally 
narrow escape of being lost upon the same reefs in 
his first voyage to Mexico. 

We arrived and anchored at Sacraficios, an island 
within a league of the Castle of St. Juan Ulloa and 
the town of Vera Cruz, in the course of the afternoon. 
The weather was more chilly than we had felt it du- 
ring the whole of the voyage. 

The next morning, about twelve o’clock, all that 
we had heard of the intense heat of Vera Cruz was 
amply justified. The san*s glaring eye was almost 
perpendicular above our heads, and appeared to send 
down one vast dome-like effulgence directly over us. 
The little flat sandy island of Sacraficios seemed 
alive with light, and the sea shot and glistened as the 

rinciple of heat was at work with it. We could see 

era Cruz, and the fort of St. Juan Ulloa directly 
opposite to it, at less than half a league across the 
Channel, and Mount Orizaba in the distance, its su- 
blime head covered with snow, and towering above 
the clouds. 

The squadron lying off Vera Cruz, so much talk- 
ed about, the whole of which Captain S was to 
command, consisted of one eighteen-gun brig, and 
three dirty schooners, carrying a gun each. What 
pompous creatures to call it a squadron! In the 
evening the Commandant Lara, who had hitherto act- 
ed as admiral of all the Mexican sea forces, came on 
board our frigate to give us greeting. He was one of 
the native Indians, and almost black with constant 
exposure to the sun. His tawdry uniform and lumps 
of epaulets sat very clumsily upon his fat and un-{ 
cleanly person, while his dark jovial face, large gold 
ear-rings, and matted locks, looked ridiculous 
enough under a huge cocked-hat, surmounted all 
round the edge with a broad fringe. He was just like 
the celebrated negro beggar of London, Billy Waters. 
Mr. J , our purser, declared that he recollected 
this Admiral Lara very well in Havana ten or twelve 
years before, when he was a noted smuggler; and 
suspected, moreover, of doing a little private business 
in the piratical way. Howbeit, he was what is called 
“a greatman”’ now. His language was a sort of 
Indian-Spanish ; or rather, execrable sea-port Span- 
ish, with an Indian accent. We took him down into 
the gun-room, and * made much ”’ of him with various 
hospitalities; but in vain, for he contrived, at the end 
of an hour and a half, in defiance of all his potations, 
to get into his boat without any ostensible difficulty. 
He had been accompanied on board by several officers 
from the garrison, as it was called, at Sacraficios. 
Their uniforms consisted of very coarse blue cloth 
jackets, turned-up with cuffs, collars, and tail-edges, 
of boiled-lobster red, overlaid with profuse bits of old 
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and Jew-salesmen’s shops in London, stuck about at 
random, and mystified by a confused host of frogs’ 
eyes, button-holes, &c. Each of these gentlemen 
was accompanied by a sword of prodigious len 
Their clothes were uncouthly cut, and so far from fi. 
ting the respective wearers, that one might have cog. 
jectured they had all changed habiiiments express} 
to produce that effect. They all wore white trousers, 
in shape and size like a wind-sail, or the long con. 
duit bags in a flour-mill. ‘The commandant of the 
fort, or garrison of Sacraficios, was a tall, thin, sallow 
man, who had two enormous epaulets, lopping ing 
slovenly way—to our eyes—over the front of his 
shoulders. Being habituated to the high-shouldered 
character, we of course thought the round ditto exces. 
sively unbecoming. Most of these cavalieros were 
evidently of Spanish extraction. They all wore ea 
pointed mustachios—their dark hair very long, thin, 
and lanking down with oil—smoked incessantly— 
were very grave, and grimaciously polite. 

General Michelena (the ambassador, ) the Baron de 
Zant (a talented engineer,) and Senor Castillio (the 
treasurer, secretary, &c.,) left the ship a few hours 
after we had cast anchor, and were landed on the 
beach at about two miles distance from the town, not 
choosing to risk being rowed up to the mole, or pier. 
head, which was within such good gun-shot of the 
castle. It is to be understood that the Castle of St 
Juan Ulloa was still in possession of the Spanish 
royalists. 

On the fourth morning after our arrival I went 
ashore with Captain S—— and one of the midship- 
men, to Sacraficios; and from its appearance one 
would imagine that pestilence and death had ruled 
over it time immemorial. It was a parched, sandy, 
desolate place, and along the sea-shore there lay an 
abundance of human bones. The sands glistened 
fiercely under the sun, and were burning hot to the 
feet. It was impossible to look at some of the sand 
banks and stony mounds, the light upon them was 60 
intolerable. There are some remains of ruins upon 
the island; probably of ancient sacrificial temples; 
though Ido not think there can be found any two 
stones put together in such and such a way, ora 
strange mark upon any stone, whereby the fact of 
what they originally were, can be proved. Human 
sacrifices (hence the name) are said to have been of 
fered up here in former times ; and some urns have 
been dug up. We went to the guard-house of the 
fort, and there found several poor wretched creatures, 
apparently diseased, lying asleep upon their rusty 
muskets, and presently after, three ragged, hungry- 
looking men passed us hastily, and made off toa 
stone hovel near at hand, but not without my recog- 
nising them as some of the gold-laced gentry who had 
recently paid us a visit aboard. We now askeda 
little mulatto boy, who was rolling about in the sun, 
to direct us to the Commandant’s room. We follow. 
ed him to a Jarge dilapidated place, at the farther end 
of which the said personage was seated, with a long 
cigar, a short cloak, and no breeches. He rose from 
the bench, the only article of furniture in the room, 
and, nowise disconcerted, advanced to meet us witha 
grave, dignified air. And why not? He felt himself 
none the less a brave man because of the absence of 
his trumpery ; but his long, scraggy figure was certall- 
ly very ludicrous. He received us with a perfect ease 





gold and silver Jace, such as we see in pawnbrokers 


and self-possession that would have done justice 10 
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local circumstances of rank and form; welcomed 
gs to the island with a sententious compliment, in- 
jited us to take a cigar and a glass of aquadiente, 
nod apologized for his morning deshabille, saying 
that “the weather was exceeding hot just at this time 
of day, and as to the sand-flies and musquitoes, he 
yasused to them.” Live and let live. Aquadiente 





isnot a beverage at all to my taste, being a common 
grt of Spanish brandy, of a pale-yellow tinge, rank 
favour, and like liquid-fire. This miserable garrison, 
wd a grog-hut kept by an Indian and his family, con- 
gitoted all the inhabitants of Sacraficios. 

Captain S——— after this put us on board the 
frigate, and then pulled off for the town. He mount- 
dahorse that was waiting for him on the beach, and 
instead of crossing the country, which was the short- 
gt way, as well as the safest plan, he galloped 
sraight along the beach, and passing directly in front 
of the castle, entered at the mole-gates. It was not 
likely that a single gun would hit him at that dis- 
ance; nevertheless, if they had thought proper to fire 
adozen “upon a spec,” it would have reduced the 
chances in his favour most amazingly. Their glasses 
must have told them who he was, both from the direc- 
tion he came in, and the style of his dress. They 
fred, however, on the litter, or truck, that was carry- 
ing the ambassador’s baggage up to the town. It 
bad been brought ashore in charge of the fourth lieu- 
inant, who was escorting it, attended also by two of 
ihe general’s servants, a black man, and a French boy. 
I landed on the beach presently after, having got a 
passage in one of the Victoria’s boats, and was has- 
ning to overtake them. When within a short dis- 
tance I saw a ball come dashing along towards them, 
wd strike the sand all over the truck. The French 


boy was perched upon the top of the baggage, and the 
instant he felt the sand he tucked his head between 
hisknees, and binding them fast with his arms, rolled 
himself off from his dangerous position, and fell upon 


the beach like a wood-louse. The action was alto- 
gether so ludicrous that I was obliged to set down 
uonastone tolaugh. The lieutenant and the rest 
got under the lee of the truck, and made merriment at 
the boy’s expense, quite as much as was prudent; the 
muleteer flogged on his cattle, and they got clear off, 
while I returned to the boat, because not being upon 
duty, and only amusing myself, I thought it just as 
well to wait for a better opportunity. 
M. I. D. 


From the Atheneum. 


THE BALLOON EXPEDITION. 


We deferred any mention in our last number of 
the extraordinary voyage of the Vauxhall balloon, in 
the hope that we might be able to lay before our read- 
ets to-day, a more complete and accurate account of 
itthan we were then possessed of. The strong in- 
terest which has been felt in all parts of the kingdom 
in the expedition, demands as accurate a statement of 
the plan, and accomplishment of it, as can be obtain- 
ed; and, we believe, the following account will be 
found to contain some facts with which our readers 
have not been hitherto made acquainted. 

The undertaking originated with Mr. Hollond, and 
was agreed on about a month previous to the ascent. 

The balloon belongs to the proprietors of Vauxhall 
Gardens, and may be said to be under the command 
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of Mr. Green, who unites much practical, and even 
scientific knowledge, with a cool intrepidity which is 
unrivalled. He had long entertained a desire to make 
a voyage from London to the continent, but hitherto 
had neither possessed a balloon of sufficient size to 
accomplish it, nor had met with any gentleman who 
was willing to freight his vessel. When the expedi- 
tion was decided on, he immediately turned his atten- 
tion to the rendering the balloon as perfect as possible, 
and providing it with such apparatus as he considered 
would be useful, and likely to diminish the danger of 
the experiment. It was Mr. Hollond’s wish that the 
intended excursion should be kept secret, and nothing 
more was known (except by a few friends of the aero- 
nauts) than that Mr. Green meditated a trip across 
the channel. 

The balloon was newly varnished, in order to make 
it as air-tight as possible, and, in addition to the usual 
apparatus, was provided with some instruments which 
it may be interesting to describe. The unsteadiness 
of the wind, and the possibility of its changing before 
the voyage was completed, was the thing which the 
aeronauis had most reason to fear: they considered 
they could keep in the air for a fortnight, but it would 
be by no means agreeable to be travelling for a long 
time over an expanse of water, without knowing when 
they might have a chance of landing; and, to guard 
against this accident, they took with them a very 
clever apparatus, which has not yet been explained. 
It consisted of three thin copper vessels, each of them 
containing ninety-eight pounds of water, which serv- 
ed as ballast, and might be poured out when neces- 
sary ; these vessels were attached to ropes connected 
with a windlass, which was fastened across the nar- 
rowest part of the car with a flat plank of wood, that 
might be used as a table. To the copper vessels 
weights were intended to be attached, whenever it 
was expedient to use the apparatus, the object of 
which was to anchor or to stay the balloon on the sea. 
Thus, if the aeronauts found themselves going ata 
rapid pace over the North Sea or the Atlantic, and 
considered it prudent not to continue their voyage, 
they intended, on a fitting occasion, (such as the ap- 
proach of a ship,) to lower ,he copper buoys, exhaust- 
ed of their water ballast, but with their weights at- 
tached tu them, and, by letting out small quantities 
of gas, gradually to descend until the copper cylinders 
reached the water. As soon as they rested on the 
water, the balloon would be relieved of a portion of 
its weight, and would neither descend lower, nor as- 
cend higher than the length of the rope to which the 
buoys were fastened ; or if, by the gradual escape of 
ges, it showed a disposition to sink, it might be 
kept stationary, by throwing out from time to time, 
small quantities of ballast. The travellers would 
thus be enabled to hail a ship, and to receive assis- 
tance. The aeronauts also took with them a compass, 
a sextant, charts, a chronometer, an excellent day 
and night telescope, a speaking trumpet, a ship’s lamp, 
which was suspended to the hoop, and some lights 
which were intended to assist them in ascertaining 
the country over which they might pass at night. 
These lights were to be fired, and suspended by a 
long rope to the car; and were said to be capable of 
burning with such brilliancy for several minutes, as 
to exhibit to the voyagers the earth at a considerable 
depth. We have heard that they were used at night- 
fall, as the balloon passed over the Channel, and 
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were seen between seven and eight o’clock, over the 
opposite shore, when it was too dark to observe the 
balloon without their assistance; the atmosphere in 
which it was travelling was, however, beautifully il- 
luminated, and the balloon, with its net-work and car, 
were distinctly visible. We can conceive nothing more 
beautiful than the appearance which it must have 
presented. Besides the instruments and apparatus 
which we have mentioned, Mr. Frederick Gye had 
constructed a very simple and useful little machine 
to ascertain at night whether the balloon was rising 
or s'-king, with more nicety than could be found 
from the barometer. It consisted of a box partially 
open at the top and bottom, in which was inclosed 
a wheel, delicately hung on its axle, with one wing 
or paddle attached to it. The pressure of the atmos- 
phere, in sinking, from below,—and, in rising, from 
above, would cause the wheel to turn in different 
directions, which was shown by an index, which it 
worked on a dial. The voyagers were also provided 
with passports to the different countries of Europe 
in which they were likely to descend, with an excel- 
lent larder provisioned for a fortnight, and with plenty 
of warm clothing for the night. The proprietors of 
the balloon were desirous that a third gentleman 
should make the voyage, considering that it was more 
likely to be safely accomplished by three persons than 
by two; and they proposed that Mr. Monck Mason 
should be of the party, to which Mr. Hollond readily 
assented. 

After waiting several days, the morning of Monday, 
the 7th instant, seemed to be propitious; there was 
a favourable wind, accompanied by fine weather; 
and the inflation of the balloon commenced at half- 
past seven. The writer of this narrative, being a 
friend of one of the aeronauts, witnessed the ascent, 
than which few things could be more interesting, 
whether we consider the perfection of the machine 
and its apparatus, the novelty of the undertaking, or 
the desire which was felt for its success and for the 
safety of the intrepid voyagers. About half an hour 
was spent in arranging the ballast, apparatus, and 
provisions in the car, and in registering the exact 
* weight of every article. It was almost ludicrous to 
see the carpet-bags and other accompaniments of 
travelling which were handed in; many of these 
were suspended to the hoop; and, after an excellent 
stowage was made, the three voyagers entered the 
car, about half-past one o’clock, in the best spirits, 
and with the liveliest anticipations of pleasure, and 
accompanied by the cheers of the few friends who 
were assembled around them, ascended, and were 
soon lost to their view. 

The balloon, taking a south-easterly direction, 
crossed the Medway about three o’clock, was nearly 
over Canterbury at four, and about a mile to the 
eastward of Dovor at twelve minutes before five. 
Here the aerial ‘travellers wrote a short note to the 
Mayor of Dovor, infurming him of their progress, 
which they dropped in a parachute. About an hour 
afterwards they were seen near Calais, but from this 
time, until last Monday morning, no further tidings 
were heard of them. The interest which had been 
excited in the public mind was beginning to changé 
into anxiety for their safety, when letters were re- 
ceived a us of their descent, near Wielburg, 
in the Duchy of Nassau, at half-past seven o’clock 
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on the morning after their ascent. They passed ov, 
the country near Namur, and must have crossed th, 
Rhine, near Coblentz, about day-break. Two ¢ 
the voyagers were well acquainted with this country, 
and we doubt not that they would recognise th 
Rhine and Ehrenbreitstein, and that they kney 
where they were going. It is singular that Frankfoy 
was one of the cities near which Mr. Hollond wa 
desirous of descending. 

We look forward with some anxiety to the receip, 
of a more detailed account of this interesting aj. 
venture, the perfect accomplishment of which moy 
have realised the most sanguine expectations of the 
gentlemen who undertook it. It is no matter of 
wonder that it should have excited the public atte. 
tion with such a lively interest, for, to say the leay 
of it, it has furnished a fact which is quite new ip 
the history of man—that of his having travelled , 
distance of from four to five hundred miles in the 
short space of eighteen hours, or in other words, 
having travelled, in that period, a distance which is 
not usually accomplished in s:x times as many hoon, 
And what could have furnished the mind with mor 
sublime impressions than a voyage through the track. 
less air during the whole of a dark night, with the 
mysterious uncertainty, which the travellers mos 
lave felt, as to the region through which they wer 
sailing, when nothing but the little car in which they 
were shipped, a portion of the magnificent machin 
above them, and a star or two twinkling above, wa 


visible. 
W. P. 


Since the preceding narrative was written, the a 
thor of it has received from Mr. Hollond the follow. 
ing short, but most interesting journal of the voyage, 
in a letter dated Weilburg, Nassau, Thursday, Nov 
10, 1836. 

This letter renders our narrative complete. 

Time. 

A pe Liwcccee —Ascended. 

12 min. bef. 3—Crossed the Medway, leaving Re 
chester about 6 miles to the left 

5 min. aft. 4—Passed 2 miles to the right of Ca 
terbury. 

daft. 4. . . .—Saw the Sea. 

12 min. bef. 5—Left England, about 1 mile east of 
Dovor Castle. 

10 min. bef. 6—Over France, I think 2 miles eastof 
Calais. It began to be very dark 
about 10 min. after we were over 
the Sea, but we did not lose sigh 
of the lights of Dovor till we wer 
nearly over France. 

10 min. aft. 9—Barometer 21 inches and 4. 

20 min. aft. 9—Barometer 21 inches and 55. 

We passed over several Jarge light 
ed towns, our altitude varying 
from a mile to 2 miles.—Ther 
were occasional flashes of light 
ning. ’ 

4 past 11.......—Over a populous district, lighted wit 

‘numerous furnaces, which I thought 
to be the neighbourhood of Namo 
and Liege. 


aft. 9 to 4 


From 20 oie 
p- 11. 
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Midnight, by 


ie dark—the earth being at the 
London time 


same time hidden from our view 
by an unbroken dense mass of 
cloud. The stars, which were 
bright above, showed the extent of 
darkness below. 


, Nov. 8. 
4 min, bef. 2—Barometer at 21 inches. 


From ip. hes The earth again obscured by clouds. 


iducek .+—The clouds having dispersed, we 
saw extensive plains of mist im- 
mediately on the earth, which had 
the appearance of water; the rus- 
tling of the forest leaves at the 
same time producing a sound ex- 
actly like the waves of the Sea. We 
were aware of each of these effects, 
and were also pretty confident that 
we were going in an easterly di- 
rection. 

joclock . . —There wasa slight appearance of day- 
break. 

(0 min. aft. 5—We were at our greatest altitude— 
the barometer being at 20 inches. 

# min. aft. 5—Day-break began to dim the stars on 
the eastern part of the horizon—the 
morning star shining brightly about 
25 deg. above. 

jafier6 ..—The day-break was now beyond 
every thing magnificent, We had 
not descended above a quarter of 
a mile trom our greatest altitude. 

jpast7 . . —Descended. 

NB. This is all London time. 

Mr. Hollond says, ** we have had a delightful ex- 
cussion, and have been most hospitably received, 
the whole town being delighted with our having 
descended here. ‘They have lent us the military 
riding school for the balloon. It is singular enough 
that Blanchard descended here about fifty years ago, 
when he ascended from Frankfort.” 

Mr. Hollond does not mention in either of his 
letters the cold experienced at night; but we hear 
that it was felt acutely by his fellow-travellers. The 
inhabitants of Weilburg were only convinced of 
the trath of the assertion of the eronauts, that they 
had left London on the previous afternoon, by their 
producing the London Newspapers of that day. 





From the Atheneum. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MS. NOTE-BOOK OF A SOLITARY 
THINKER. 

_ Agood story is a good thing; buta story well told 
isabetter. There is an old proverb concerning eata- 
bles, which says, ‘*God sends meat, and the devil 
sends cooks.”” A similar remark may be made con- 
tering narratives or stories. What myriads of good 
oes are spoiled for want of being well told; and 
what an infinite variety of ways there are in which a 
story, as well as a good dinner, may be spoiled. 
portion as a good story may be spoiled by being 

ly told, so may one which has nothing in it be 
made exquisitely interesting by being well narrated. 
Swries abound, super-abound—all the world is full ef 
‘lorles—every man, woman, and child that you meet 
in the streets, are but so many pages of anecdote, so 
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many living romances. Shakspeare, who wrote plays, 
said, * All the world’s a stage ;’’—so may a novel 
writer say, * All the world’s a circulating library.” 
People talk about the dull routine of ordinary exist- 
ence—the quiet, commonplace monotony with which 
the mass of mankind pass though life :—there is no 
such thing as quict, commonplace monotony—every 
life is full of incidents, and every heart is full of feel- 
ings ; but they are not all published. The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth not with 


ils joy. 


When a man can no longer enjoy a holiday, he can 
no longer enjoy life—the world is to him a perfect 
blank. The blessedness of boyhood is in its holidays, 
and all our pleasant recollections of youth are the re- 
collections of its holidays. We may grumble a good 
deal as we go rumbling along the rough road of life ; 
but still we have some practical gratitude in our con- 
stitution ; and we are tolerably apt to remember what 
was pleasant; for it is by the remembrance of the 
pleasant past that a man becomes a /audator temporis 
acti, It is on this principle that old people fancy that 
the summers of their youth were all sunshine, and 
their winters fine bracing frost and gloriously deep 
snow : they forget the long, shivering, cloudy weeks 
that frequently make more than half our summers ; 
they forget the damp, drizzling days that compose 
the miserableness of winter. So is man’s recollection 
of his schoolboy days; he forgets the Lexicon and 
the Gradus, the awful false quantity, the untranslate- 
able classic ; his recollection is of the long, joyful 
holiday, the boisterous outbreak from school, the lux- 
urious bath beneath a glowing sun, the skating, and 
the manly wielding of the cricket bat—these are the 
school recollections, and these are holiday thoughts. 
Blessed be the memory of him who invented holidays! 
Man lives for holidays alone: he would regard the 
desk and the counter as no better than the tread-mill, 
were it not for his holidays: they are his life, they 
are the end and object of all his labour, and without 
them, the ordinary occupations of business would be 
an absolute punishment. Who does not remember— 
however he may forget life’s literalities—who does 
not remember the holiday feeling—the sensation of an 
undefined rapture, when the sun has shone brighter 
than ever it shines now-o’-days—when the houses, 
and the trees, and the fields, and the horses, and the 
hedges, and the ditches, and the sheep, and the cattle, 
were all alive and laughing—when the world was a 
picture, and life was a dream—when the earth on 
which we walked was unfelt, and when everything 
without, and every feeling within, was just as it 
should be? Iam really afraid that we are growing too 
wise, and that we are getting into the notion that 
nothing is useful but utility ; and that the only object 
of utility is beef and broad cloth. 


Many are man’s hypocrisies, and countless are the 
conventional falsehoods that float about in the bustle 
of society, as unheeded as motes in the sunbeams, or 
as animalcule in water; it is only when they are mi- 
croscopically examined that we become sensible of 
their hideousness and monstrosity. 


Every one has heard mention of the common herd ; 
but it is not so easily found, marked, and defined, 
as it is talked about. It is gratifying to one’s vanity 
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not to belong to the common herd: but it would be) 


more gratifying to one’s understanding, could we clear- 
ly apprehend what is meant by the phrase, and who 
are decidedly included in it. With all due deference 
to superfine folks and superior people, I cannot help 
thinking that there is no such thing as the common 
herd. 1 have never yet met with an individual that 
belongs to it; for take any one you please, and examine 
him closely, you will be sure to find in him some- 
thing that distinguishes him from the common herd. 
Good reader, did you ever read the advertisement of 
a novel, the keen-eyed publisher of which had detect- 
ed inthe reviews something of a merciful character ? 
And have you not found that when nothing else could 
be said in praise of the book, it has been pronounced 
superior to the common run of novels? Perhaps there 
. never was a novel published that was not pronounced 
by some critic or other, superior to the common run; 
and, in like manner, there is scarcely an individual 
in the world who has not, in his own eyes, or in the 
eyes of his friends, a something to distinguish him 
from the common herd. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Review. 
OLD MEASURES. 


Tue oldest measure of land on record in Scotland, 
is the caracute, which was as much as could be 
tilled by one plough in a year, and extended to eight 
bovates or oxgangs, an oxgang being thirteen acres. A 
small piece of land was called a perticate. The acre 
measure, which was introduced from England when 
the country began to adopt Saxon usages, is exceed- 
ingly ancient. The word acre is from the Latin ager, a 
field. ‘Lhe rood or rod is of equally great antiquity, 
and it became a well-known measurement in the case 
of smaller or borough tenements. Merk and half-merk 
lands are often spoken of in old writings, and refer to 
portions of territory rented, or in some measure valued 
in these sums. 

In estimating the produce of the land in ancient 
times, the sack is mentioned as a measure of quan- 
tity, and we believe that this word sack is almost uni- 
versal, being found in the most ancient as we’' as 
divers modern tongues. Next was the measure 
termed a /ast, which was from the Saxon word Hles- 
tan aburden. A last of skins was twelve dozens. 
The thrave was the common measure of corn in the 
field, as early as the reign of David 1. The term was 
derived from the Saxon threaf, a handful, a bundle; 
or from the British drev, a bundle, or tye. It compre- 
hended two shocks or stooks, which consisted of 
twenty-four sheaves. 

A measure termed a skep is also of an old date. 
The word is from the Saxon syp, signifying a portion 
or part. A skep is defined in an old record to con- 
sist of twelve bushels. In the present day it is 
entirely unknown, and never heard of; nevertheless 
it is curious to trace the word skep in its modern sig- 
nification—a rustic straw fabric of a conical form, 
used as a hive or bee-house. The word skyp, a por- 
tion, as in heirship, or, as it is still familiarly spoken 
in the north, Aeirskep, has been naturalised in the 
English language. After the skep comes the chalder, 
or chaldron, also of English origin; next to which 
we have the boll, from the British word bwi (hence 
our word bowl,) a round vessel. The firlot, which is 


OLD MEASURFS. 


still known as a measure of four pecks, is also of olj 
date, and was probably derived from the Saxon Words 
feower lot, four \ots or quantities. The peck and lippie 
measures are likewise both handed down from oy 
Saxon ancestors, the word peck being derived from 
pocea (hence our vernacular pock,) a bag; and lippie 
the fourth part of a peck, being from leap, a basket, 

Thus it 1s perceived that the appellations of a num. 
ber of our modern measures are traceable toa com 
ratively rude state of society, when vessels and other 
objects of daily use were employed to define the quan. 
tity of goods or produce passing from hand to hand, 
and when, as it would appear, precise accuracy wa 
of little consequence. This seems to have been pani. 
cularly the case with respect to two small dry measures 
called the lock and gowpen. The lock is one handful, 
or as much meal as one hand can grasp; whilst the 
gowpen is as much as can be lifted by the two hollow 
palms of the hands united. Asa matter of course, a 
in the case of the Dutchman’s foot, which was esteem. 
ed equal to a certain weight, a good deal would de. 
pend on the largeness of the hands employed in both 
cases ; but in the ** good old times,” as they are call. 
ed, this does not seem to have been regarded. Be 
sides, the lock and gowpen were not measures by 
which sales were effected, but were used in respectof 
dues. The miller was entitled to his lock and gowpa 
out of each sack, as payment for grinding that qua. 
tity of meal to a customer, which formed an exceed. 
ingly convenient mode of remunerating himself for bis 
trouble. The public executioner was also endowed 
with the right of going into the open market, every 
market-day, and taking his lock and gowpen from 
every sack there exposed for sale. This usage ofa 
barbarous era is now practically abrogated, the exa- 
tion taking the shape of a pecuniary commutation. h 
Edinburgh the official who claims this emolument used 
to be styled the locksman, 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made by the le 
gislature and the magistracy, to abolish the use of 
the old Scotch measures, and to introduce the new in- 
perial standard, the people continue to speak of met 
sures which are legally unknown, and which an E 
lishman would not understand. The quart is si 
called a choppin, while the pint is nothing else buts 
mutchkin ; and a mutchkin it will, to all appearance, 
remain, for many years to come. 


Tue Bripces or Paris.—I can‘never tire of speak 


ing of the bridges of Paris. By day and by night hare 
I paused on them to gaze at their views ; the wordat 
being too comprehensive for the crowds and grouping 
of objects that are visible from their arches. Theyar 
less stupendous and magnificent, as public works 
than the bridges of London, Florence, Dresden, Bor 
deaux, and many other European towns, the stream 
they have to span being inconsiderable ; but their nut 
ber, the variety of their models, even the very quai 
ness of some among them, render them, as a W 
think, more interesting than any others that I know. 
The Pont de Jena is as near perfection in all respect, 
perhaps, as a bridge well can be. I greatly preferit 
to the celebrated Ponta della Trinita, at Florence 
Some enormous statues are about to be placed on te 
Pont Louis XVI, which, if they do not escape criticism, 





will, at least, I think, help the picturesque—(C» 
per’s Residence in France. 





